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ORIENTAL STUDIES AND SOCIETY * 


EK. A. SPEISER 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


I 


The Second World War may be said to have 
brought about the rediscovery of the Orient by the 
western world. To be sure, this has not been a 
planned development. Circumstances had much to 
do with it. Of the two war theatres, one engulfed 
in the main the Far and Middle East while the 
other extended to the Near East for the major part 
of the conflict. East and West met thus all along 
the line. Now the post-war world is finding out 
that the twain cannot be separated. 

This unscheduled prominence of the Orient drew 
the orientalist under the spotlight during the war, 
a role to which he was wholly unaccustomed and 
for which his training had failed to prepare him. 
The chasm between the orientalist’s normal studies 
and his emergency duties was perhaps nowhere 
more pronounced than in this country. For Ameri- 
can concern with the Orient had been traditionally— 
and, one may add, proverbially—academic, more 
so certainly than was true of Britain, or France, 
or the Netherlands, not to mention Italy and Ger- 
many. The American orientalist, moreover, was 
primarily a student of the ancient East. The rela- 
tively few who had chosen to specialize in the mod- 
ern Orient did so usually as humanists. The war 
could not but expose this unbalanced coverage of 
the field. In consequence, an Egyptologist had to 
take charge of research on the Arab world, a cunei- 
formist was sidetracked to Afghanistan, a Sanskrit- 
ist was obliged to turn to Burma and Malaya, and 
a student of Chinese philosophy was plunged into 
the very thick of the strictly mundane affairs of 
Sinkiang. What is more, nearly all of these dis- 
located specialists found it necessary to branch 
out, as part of their new work, into such unfamiliar 
fields as psychology, economics, communications, 
and public health. If in so doing they added little 
to the sum of knowledge, it should be said in their 
defence that these tasks went to them by default 
and were accepted with marked reluctance. 

All this makeshift is now a thing of the past. 

r Presidential address delivered at the Society’s Annual 
Meeting, New York, April 24, 1946. Reprints may be 
had gratis by addressing the Secretary of the Society. 
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The whole discipline of Oriental studies is back on 
its pre-war course. In some isolated instances there 
may have been an increase in numbers. The under- 
lying conditions, however, are no longer the same 
as they once were. For the events which have 
taken place in the meantime impose a drastic 
change in the relation of Oriental studies to society. 
The orientalist still has his responsibility to him- 
self and his subject ; but he has been left also with 
another major obligation, namely, that as citizen. 

A moment’s reflection should convince those who 
may not have given much thought to the matter 
so far that we as a group, if not necessarily as 
individuals, are faced with an urgent need for 
reorientation. Until recently ours had been a field 
which carried little general appeal and which called 
for special tastes and interests. Society ignored us 
with virtually complete impunity. Yet, as often 
as not, we were satisfied with this situation; at 
least, we were reconciled to it. This state of mutual 
aloofness broke down during the war. Now it can- 
not be restored even though the status quo might 
be tempting to both sides. 

Oriental studies must not be allowed to lapse 
back to the spotty coverage which characterized 
them in pre-war days. The Orient has become too 
vital for that. Not only does it hold more than 
half of the present population of the world, but 
it is also well on its way towards closing up the 
political and economic gaps which once gave the 
West such an enormous advantage over the regions 
of the East. Moreover, the strategic and political 
centers of gravity have shifted from Europe to the 
Orient. The Near East has resumed its former 
role as the key to world power, the possession of 
which was sought and fought over in this area by 
Alexander and Pompey, Timur Lang and Napoleon, 
not to mention more recent would-be conquerors. 
Today the attraction of the Near East seems 
stronger than ever. The evidence is spread on the 
front pages of your daily newspaper. Some of the 
reasons are new, some old, but none is far to seek. 
For in addition to its overland routes and its 
waterways, the Near East now commands all- 
important air communications and boasts fabulous 
underground treasures—quite apart from those 
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which beckon to the archaeologist. India ranks 
second among the countries of the world as regards 
population, and—what is not generally realized— 
high in respect to industry. China’s right to con- 
sideration as a major power cannot be and is not 
being disputed. Thus each of the three principal 
regions of the Orient has outstanding present-day 
significance. None is as yet close to realizing its 
full potential strength. Yet each already figures 
more prominently in the new global set-up than it 
did before the war. It is not difficult to foresee 
what their collective weight may amount to in the 
near future. In short, one can hardly overstate the 
importance of the Orient to the nations of today 
and, more particularly, to the world of tomorrow. 

This country has had very little experience with 
the Orient, less than any other major power. Obvi- 
ously, this situation cannot continue. It is not 
simply a matter of intellectual or cultural curiosity 
but rather one of world peace and security. The 
latest war was rehearsed in Manchuria, Ethiopia, 
and Spain. That peace is indivisible is now a stark 
truth, not just an apt phrase. And peace may be 
at stake at this very moment in Iran or Turkey, 
Manchuria or Korea. We cannot therefore know 
too much about these states and provinces, or about 
any others where common interests meet and clash. 
Contrasted with these needs is the plain fact that 
most of the basic knowledge about the Orient which 
this country possesses, or can obtain independently, 
resides in the relative handful of members who 
make up this Society. Much other information of 
likely significance is not available at all, here or 
elsewhere. It is for these reasons that a heavy 
burden of responsibility now rests on Oriental 
studies. 


II 


That basic research about the Orient must be 
conducted and correlated by the various branches 
of Oriental studies is a point that needs no stress- 
ing. There may be some question, however, as to 
whether this task sums up the orientalist’s obliga- 
tion in the matter. Personally I am convinced that 
it marks the full extent of our responsibility. We 
deal with the subject as scholars. It is our busi- 
ness to ferret out, integrate, keep up-to-date, and 
make available all the pertinent data about our 
subject. What is done with our material once it 
has fallen into other hands is entirely beyond our 
control. We neither can nor would we wish to be 
held accountable for the operational or diplomatic 









uses to which some of our results may be put, 
Attempts on our part to reach over into other 
spheres of activity would cause our legitimate con- 
tribution to be viewed with suspicion and possible 
resentment. Yet if we fail to supply the facts, the 
way will have been left open for obsolete and in- 
jurious substitutes. Or foreign policy might be 
improvised with dogma taking the place of data. 
If such procedure is unenlightened, you don’t find 
out about it until it is too late to repair the dam- 
age. In other words, it should be our aim, as 
scholars and citizens, to make our study of the 
Orient as comprehensive as possible, without en- 
croaching on alien, not to say hostile, fields. 

What it comes down to, then, is the application 
of the principle of area studies to the entire Orient. 
Because the several major regions which the Orient 
comprises have been chronically understudied, we 
have farther to go, to begin with, than do other 
disciplines. Moreover, the ground to be covered is 
vast in extent geographically as well as historically. 
Since the Orient is the home of the oldest historic 
cultures, the study of its component regions is 
necessarily more complex than that of other areas. 
Above all, the matter is one of mounting urgency 
owing to the strategic position in world affairs 
which the Orient occupies today and the very real 
prospect that its importance is due to be enhanced 
in the near future. 

In the light of these general needs our existing 
assets, considerable though they may be in indi- 
vidual instances, do not loom large in an over-all 
survey. The stated goal is adequate coverage of 
the whole field—in space and in time. In our 
empirical progress to date we have tended to con- 
centrate on a relatively small number of salients 
while neglecting much intervening territory. The 
resulting lacunae are many and varied. They con- 
front us as we move from region to region, from 
period to period, and from discipline to discipline. 
All will have to be filled in somehow before we 
can regard Oriental studies as a truly integrated 
field. 

Geographically, we find many spaces which, from 
the standpoint of scholarship, have been either 
poorly explored or left practically blank. Ethiopia 
and its environs is one such space, and the fringes 
of the Arabian Peninsula are another. We know 
far too little about Anatolia, the Caucasus, and 
large stretches of Iran. For such regions as Afgha- 
nistan, Central Asia, Southeast Asia, and Korea 
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we have had to rely on very scanty and fragmentary 
information, mostly at second hand. It is true 
that our own experience with regard to these hither- 
to out-of-the-way countries is not altogether typi- 
cal. Italy had been applying herself to Ethiopia, 
Britain to Arabia and Southeast Asia, Russia to 
territories on either side of her Asiatic borders. 
But in none of these instances was such application 
comprehensive or wholly scientific. Furthermore, 
while the free interchange of knowledge is an ideal 
devoutly to be desired, the goal is as yet by no 
means in sight. Even if all the known details were 
accessible here, we should still want experts to 
assimilate the material and to transmit it to wider 
circles. Since we are obliged to live with the Orient, 
and want to understand it, information on the sub- 
ject cannot remain much longer the exclusive prop- 
erty of the graduate schools. It will have to reach 
down to more popular levels through the medium 
of properly qualified specialists. Lastly, much 
more work remains to be done than has yet been 
attempted anywhere, and there is every reason for 
a proportionate contribution on our part. 

Within the established cultural areas the his- 
torical gaps may be less pronounced than the inter- 
regional blank spots in our information. The 
transition from period to period is nevertheless far 
from smooth. Your student of the ancient Near 
East, for instance, is seldom more than correct in 
his attitude towards his neighbor at work on Hel- 
lenistic or Early Christian history, and his man- 
ners become strained to the limit by the time he 
meets the Islamist. The feeling is cordially recipro- 
cated allaround. The result is a sort of occupational 
isolationism. 

Now no serious student whose special field lies 
within a great cultural tradition can be expected 
to be at home in all the multitudinous phases of 
that tradition. The maintenance of proper con- 
tact along the line is for the whole group to pro- 
vide. It is a question of adequate liaison between 
the various sections. Without it the general per- 
spective is bound to suffer, the distortion increas- 
ing with each successive stage. The modern Near 
East has its roots deep in antiquity. Arabic and 
Hebrew still share, among countless other elements, 
the terms for ‘ chair’ and ‘ carpenter,’ not as part 
of the common Semitic stock but as a legacy, 
through diverse channels, from the distant and 
unrelated Sumerian. When Premier Nahhas Pasha 
of Egypt and Prime Minister Nuri Pasha of Iraq 
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vied with each other a few years ago for the leader- 
ship of the Arab Unity movement, their rivalry 
was made all the more acute by the recollection of 
the conflict between the Egyptian Necho and the 
Babylonian Nebuchadrezer twenty-five centuries 
earlier. In addressing the President of the United 
States the ruler of Saudi Arabia reached back all 
the way to the ancient Canaanites in support of 
his particular argument. That this digression into 
ethnic origins cannot be viewed as an unqualified 
scientific success does not affect the basic premise, 
which is, that the modern Near East senses the 
importance of its links with the past. In this case 
it is the student who failed the statesman by pro- 
viding him with rash conclusions. And in last 
analysis, this failure, in common with others like 
it, is essentially the result of faulty liaison between 
the modern and the ancient fields. 

The lack of balance which characterizes Oriental 
studies in their regional and chronological cover- 
age is paralleled by a top-heavy concentration on 
a few of the many relevant functional aspects. As 
a result the specialist in language, history, or re- 
ligion is forced to try his hand at jurisprudence, 
sociology, economics, and the natural sciences. The 
species known as sloppy polyglot is happily nearing 
extinction, but its place may be taken by latter-day 
encyclopaedists because the requisite division of 
labor has been wanting. It is clear, of course, that 
without fuller cooperation between the humanities 
and the social and natural sciences our under- 
standing of the Orient, modern as well as ancient, 
will remain segmental. As individual students we 
can only try to get along as best we can. But as 
a group we must endeavor to attract and develop 
the personnel capable of dealing at first hand with 
all the aspects that enter into the life of a culture 
or a nation. 

It will be granted then, I think, without further 
argument—if indeed any argument was called for 
at all—that Oriental studies today stand in need 
of greater integration and of very considerable 
expansion. The expansion would concern primarily 
the study of the modern Orient, in which field the 
need is most apparent. The question may be raised 
whether the indicated additional emphasis on the 
modern East would not affect adversely the older 
fields of Oriental studies. It is difficult to see how 
this could happen. Sumerian civilization, or Bud- 
dhism, or Confucianism—to mention only a few 
instances—belong to the major experiences of man- 
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kind along with Judaism, Christianity, and Islam. 
The forces underlying these historic movements 
are still discernible in the countries of their origin, 
however disguised or transposed they may now 
appear. The modern Orient is a product of its past 
probably in a more intimate sense than any other 
part of the world. We cannot hope to understand 
it if we arbitrarily splinter off the present from 
its antecedents. The Egyptologist and the cunei- 
formist, the Sanskritist and the student of ancient 
China, cannot be expected to close up shop, cut 
across a few thousand years of progress, and make 
a fresh start in the field of the contemporary East. 
This would be a good way to impede rather than 
promote progress in the field as a whole. It would 
seem that a more active market for oriental wares 
in general is bound to stimulate the demand for 
the older product. The problem to date has not 
been one of over-specialization. It is more a ques- 
tion of too few specialists to go around and of 
insufficient concert among them. 


III 


So far we have been considering the gap between 
what has been realized and what is desirable in 
Oriental studies. The distance between the fact 
and the ideal is indeed prodigious. Yet because of 
the stakes involved we cannot eye the goal with 
the usual academic detachment. This appears to 
be an age when the scholar and the scientist have 
to be practical because those charged with the con- 
duct of worldly affairs have not justified their pre- 
tensions to a monopoly on realism. Orientalists 
can see what lies ahead in that half of the world 
to which their labors relate. The task before them 
is complex. It calls for long-range planning and 
development. It will involve also substantial financ- 
ing. This brings up the question of ways and means. 

The required expansion of Oriental studies con- 
cerns in the first place the orientalist himself, the 
scope of his work, and the opportunities for mak- 
ing this work more meaningful. But it is also of 
definite interest to society. The government was 
made aware of this fact when it found out during 
the war that it needed more specialists in various 
phases of Oriental studies than were available or 
could be produced on short notice. The demands 
of the post-war era have not curtailed this need. 
To the contrary, the problem threatens to grow 
more acute as the Orient moves towards its right- 
ful place in the world. It would seem to follow 


that the furtherance of Oriental studies in this 
country, especially along lines of particular interest 
to the work of the government, should have active 
federal support. Logical though it may appear, 
however, this solution is not in prospect, at least 
for the time being. Moreover, even if government 
assistance to Oriental studies were forthcoming at 
this time, it is doubtful whether, under existing 
circumstances, such a development could be whole- 
heartedly approved by the orientalist. 

This statement is intended as an explanation, 
not as a criticism. As a country we have not had 
enough time to discover that basic research about 
the rest of the world is one of the preliminaries to 
an effective foreign policy. The idea is still enter- 
tained in some quarters that you can gauge the 
mood and temper of another country—its needs 
and aspirations, and its potential contribution to 
international well-being—from the ephemeral con- 
clusions of itinerant diplomats. There has cer- 
tainly been no time to learn from experience that 
such an approach is particularly futile when it 
comes to the manifold intricacies of the East. The 
concept that the behavior of another and to us 
relatively strange people is conditioned by an infi- 
nite variety of unfamiliar factors, each of which is 
significant and none of which remains static—this 
concept may be allowed in theory but is not honored 
in official practice. Admittedly, the whole thing 
may look too remote to invest money in, the more 
so since the returns from such an investment would 
have to be classed as intangible. 

At any rate, were federal funds to be made avail- 
able for area studies, and specifically for Oriental 
studies, it is probable that such work would be 
restricted and slanted in a manner uncongenial to 
the best type of student. The experience of fellow- 
specialists in another, and currently far more fate- 
ful field of inquiry, has shown that science and 
government have divergent views about what scien- 
tists should do and how they should do it. The 
most complacent humanist, if tried beyond endur- 
ance, may be driven to rebellion against the 
assembly-line methods and the scissors-and-paste 
technique to which all too often he is expected to 
submit. Under such conditions government super- 
vision cannot but become a stultifying and corro- 
sive influence. The conditions may change as the 
harm which they cause becomes apparent to all 
concerned. One can only hope that this discovery 
will not prove to be a long process. 

In the meantime, with government aid as yet 
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unlikely, and not wholly desirable, the problem is 
thrown back upon private enterprise. This does 
not mean individual effort. It is plainly a task 
which requires group initiative. For even on a 
greatly reduced scale the program will involve plan- 
ning and priorities, in order to insure economy of 
effort and expenditure and to guard against waste- 
ful duplication. The American Oriental Society is 
the obvious choice to undertake the preliminary 
labor. But the Society can not progress very far 
unaided. Since the matter involves the close co- 
operation of several disciplines it will require the 
concerted support of such organizations as the 
American Council of Learned Societies and the 
Social Science Research Council. Grants and Fel- 
lowships made available in sufficient volume and 
strategically allocated would be a constructive start 
in the right direction. The next step would be the 
establishment of a National School of Modern 
Oriental Studies. 

The fact that we still lack such a school is proof 
that in our thinking about the Orient we are far 
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behind a number of the European countries. To be 
sure, the European schools in question were organ- 
ized in connection with specific colonial interests. 
For this reason they have had the benefit of con- 
tinued support by their respective governments. If 
neither of these sources of stimulation has been an 
unmixed blessing, the cause of knowledge has not 
suffered in the process. By the same token, the 
absence of a similar school in this country must be 
regarded as a loss to the cause of international 
understanding. 

World events are forcing the orientalist to give 
up his comfortable place in the ivory tower. There 
is no appeal against the eviction. Nor would a 
demurrer be likely in any case. As a scholar the 
orientalist will be engaged in making his work 
reflect the essential unity of his subject, which is 
part of the greater unity of human learning. And 
as a citizen he now has the obligation as well as 
opportunity to perform a very vital service in behalf 
of world unity. 





METER, PHONOLOGY, AND ORTHOGRAPHY IN BUDDHIST HYBRID SANSKRIT 


FRANKLIN EDGERTON 
Yate UNIVERSITY 


1. THE METER of BHS* verses throws a flood 
of light on the phonology of the language, and 


? Abbreviations (note that all references are to page 
and line of editions cited, except as stated under Bhad 
and Samidh below): AbhBAW = Abhandlungen der 
Bayerischen Akademie der Wissenschaften; Ap = Apa- 
bhramsa; AMg = Ardhamiagadhi-(Prakrit); Bhad = 
Bhadracari, ed. Watanabe, Leipzig, 1912 (referred to by 
stanza number); BHS = Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit; 
Cale., see LV; Dbh.g. = The Gathas of the DaSabhimika- 
Sitra, ed. Rahder and Susa, Eastern Buddhist 5.337-359 
and 6.51-84 (reprinted with pagination 1-58; I cite first 
the pagination of the reprint, then in parenthesis that 
of the original) ; Divy = Divyavadina, ed. Cowell and 
Neil, Cambridge, 1886; ed(d).—edition(s); em. = 
emend(ation); Geiger W. Geiger, Pali, Strassburg, 
1916; Gv = Gandavyiha, ed. Suzuki and Idzumi, Kyoto, 
1934 + ; IF =Indogermanische Forschungen; KN, see 
SP; KP =Kasyapa Parivarta, ed. Staél-Holstein, 
Shanghai, 1926; Lank = Lankivatira Sitra, ed. Nanjio, 
Kyoto, 1923; Lefm., see LV; LV = Lalita Vistara, ed. 
Lefmann (Lefm.), Halle, 1902 (sometimes also Cale. = 
ed. Rajendralala Mitra, Calcutta, 1877); m.c. = metri 
causa; metr. = metrical(ly) ; MIndic = Middle Indic; 


must therefore be carefully analyzed. Unfortu- 


nately it has always been misunderstood. Even 


Mmk = Arya-MafijuSrimilakalpa, ed. Ganapati Sastri, 
3 vols., Trivandrum, 1920-5; Mv = Mahiavastu, ed. 
Senart, 3 vols., Paris, 1882-97; Pischel = R. Pischel, 
Grammatik der Prakrit-Sprachen, Strassburg, 1900; 
Pkt. = Prakrit; RP = Rastrapalapariprecha, ed. Finot, 
St. Petersburg, 1901; Samadh, followed by two simple 
numbers, = chapter (8, 19, or 22) and section or verse 
of K. Régamey, Three chapters from the Samadhiraja- 
sitra, Warsaw, 1938; followed by ‘p.—l.—’ = (page 
and line of) Samadhirijasitra, ed. Das & Vidyibhishan, 
Calcutta, 1896; SBE=Sacred Books of the East; 
Siks = Siksisamuccaya, ed. Bendall, St. Petersburg, 
1897; Skt. = Sanskrit; SP = Saddharmapundarika, ed. 
Kern and Nanjio (= KN), St. Petersburg, 1912 (occa- 
sional citations from WT = ed. Wogihara and Tsuchida, 
Tokyo, 1934); Sukh = Sukhavativyiha, ed. Miiller and 
Nanjio, Oxford, 1883; Suv = Suvarnabhadsottamasitra, 
ed. Nobel, Leipzig, 1937; unmetr. = unmetrical (ly) ; 
Wackernagel = J. Wackernagel, Altindische Grammatik ; 
Weller = F. Weller, Uber die Prosa des Lalita Vistara, 
Leipzig, 1915; WT, see SP. 
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the scholars who have come closest to under- 
standing it have distorted the facts by introducing 
irrelevant considerations. For example, Kern and 
Nanjio (SP Preface xi) assert: ‘ Regularly there 
is a secondary pause after the fourth or fifth foot 
[read ‘syllable,’ of tristubh-jagati padas] .. .; 
before the pause a short syllable has the value of a 
long one.’ And Watanabe, Bhad 26: ‘die einem 
Iktus vorangehende Silbe verliert leicht etwas an 
Dauer,’ i. e. may be treated as short, even tho long. 
There is absolutely no truth in either of these 
assertions. I shall henceforth ignore all previous 
discussions, none of which have much importance, 
and merely state what seem to me the principles 
governing the meter, in their relation to phonology 
and to the orthography actually found in our 
texts. 

2. These matters were first set forth (very 
briefly) by me in an article entitled ‘The Meter 
of the Saddharmapundarika,’ in the Kuppuswami 
Sastri Commemoration Volume [Madras, 1936], 
pp. 39-45. Everything there stated applies in 
principle to all BHS verses, except that many 
meters occur in other texts which are not found in 
SP. 

3. For the most part, BHS meters are quan- 
titative, as are most classical Skt. meters. Fixed 
successions of long and short syllables are required 
in them, to approximately the same extent as in 
Skt. In so far as such schemes apply, they apply 
rigidly. There are, I believe, no exceptions. Seem- 
ing exceptions are due either (1) to orthographic 
habits which misrepresent the actual pronunciation 
(somewhat as in the tradition of Vedic verses), 
or (2) to corruptions in the tradition as found in 
our mss. and editions. 

4. In spite of the obvious corruptions which 
distort all known mss. of our texts, it is generally 
possible without emendation to eliminate the 
second class of seeming exceptions, in the case of 
texts for which several mss. are available. In other 
words, the correct reading is, in the overwhelming 
majority of cases, found in some manuscript of 
most texts, when the readings of several mss. are 
reported. Unfortunately all the editors, even the 
best, have so uniformly misunderstood the metrical 
principles involved that their editions need to be 
constantly corrected from their critical notes. 


5, It must also be added that the Mahavastu 
tradition is unique in the extreme corruption of 
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its manuscripts. This is clearly recognized by its 


editor, Senart, in his Preface, i.ix. With a con- 
scientious fidelity which we must acknowledge with 
appreciation, Senart records the exact readings of 
all six of his mss. as far as i1.193.12, and after that 
of the two which he found the best and most 
representative. They are all so desperately (and 
in large measure uniformly) corrupt that it is 
quite pardonable that Senart failed to understand 
from them the principles of the meter, which can 
really be proved only from other texts. Once 
these principles are thus established, it does indeed 
become possible often to correct Senart’s text by 
restoring the readings of his mss., or some of them, 
as quoted in his notes. But very often this is not 
the case, and the text of Mv must either be 
emended, or at least recognized as corrupt, far 
more frequently than is true of any other text 
for which we have a reasonably responsible edition 
with critical apparatus. 

6. We revert now to the first class of seeming 
exceptions to metrical regularity, those in which 
the traditional orthography clearly misrepresents 
the pronunciation, 


%. By far the most important of these is the 
writing, as in Sanskrit, with initial consonant 
clusters of words which were evidently pronounced 
in Middle Indic fashion, with single initial con- 
sonants. This is so obvious that it could not 
escape, and has not escaped, the attention of any 
serious observer of the language. No one could 
read more than a few verses of any of the earlier 
BHS texts (such late texts as the Divyavadana 
require further study ; the Divy as printed is incon- 
sistent and cannot at present be regarded as clear) 
without recognizing many such cases. No precise 
and correct formulation and interpretation of the 
facts has, however, been made. 

8. This is not the only, tho it is the most 
obvious and omnipresent, way in which the usual 
orthography of our BHS mss. and editions mis- 
leads us as to the actual pronunciation. Others will 
appear in the statement of the metrical structure 
to which we now proceed. It must be understood 
that the rules about to be stated relate to actual 
pronunciation, not necessarily to conventional 
orthography. But when the latter is different, this 
fact will be made clear. 

9. As stated above, most BHS metrical units 
contain rigidly fixed successions of long and short 




















syllables. The most important exception (a par- 
tial exception, as in Skt.) is the anustubh or Sloka, 
Also, the first syllable of the tristubh-jagati pada 
may be either long or short. The arya and its 
varieties, as in Skt., are based on a count of morae 
(grouped in units of four), not of long and short 
syllables. And occasionally, in some texts (notably 
LV), we find other (Prakritic) meters based on a 
count of morae. Not all of these are clear in 
structure. 

10. With certain minor restrictions, two short 
syllables may be substituted for a long; and con- 
versely, in some meters (but not in the tristubh- 
jagati, at least normally), a long for two shorts 
(§36). 

11. With a few exceptions of the sort just 
indicated, I think it can be reasonably asserted 
that BHS verses, as originally composed, per- 
mitted no exceptions whatever to the quantita- 
tively fixed scheme of the meters. 


12. This is, of course, equally true of Sanskrit 
metrics. But in the means adopted to apply this 
principle, BHS differs radically from Skt. 


13. The general facts of BHS phonology and 
metrics, in so far as their relation to each other 
seems to me interesting and important, will now 
be briefly stated, in the part of this article ending 
with §35, Examples, so far as seems necessary, 
will be given later, §§36-77. Statements on the 
orthography of our texts, and its relation to actual 
pronunciation, will also, for the most part, be 
postponed to that later place. Cross references 
will be provided between the two parts. 


14. It is virtually certain that, as normally in 
MIndie, clusters of more than two consonants did 
not exist, at least in normal pronunciation. (§§37, 
38) 

15. At the beginning of a word, not more than 
one consonant could precede the first vowel. (§§39- 
47) 

16. A  (two-consonant) cluster was always 
divided, the first consonant belonging to the pre- 
ceding syllable. 

17. A single consonant always belonged to the 
following syllable—except anusvara, if this be 
considered a ‘consonant’ (see presently). 


18. A syllable that ends in a consonant is closed. 
In practice this means a syllable in which the 
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vowel is followed by two consonants (or a double 
consonant), (§48) 

19. A syllable containing a nasalized vowel (or, 
a vowel followed by anusvara, which in BHS 
means the same thing) is also closed, even if a 
vowel follows it. (§§49-52) 

20. All closed syllables, and all open syllables 
ending in long vowels, are long. 

21. All open syllables ending in short vowels 
are short. 

22. Contrary to standard Skt. usage, the metri- 
cally required quantity of a syllable may be, and 
very commonly is, provided by phonetic alterations 
which never, or rarely, occur in prose. 

23. Such alterations are specially common at 
the end of words. In general, the constituent 
parts of a compound word, particularly a noun 
compound, count, or at least may count, as separate 
‘words’ in this connexion. (§§43-47) 

24. Most commonly, when the last syllable of 
a word is required to be long, a short final vowel 
is replaced by a long. So a is replaced by 4, or 
by 0;% by ior (perhaps) e; wu by @ or 0. ($§53-61) 

25. Instead of lengthening of the final vowel, 
doubling of a following initial consonant may be 
used as a means of lengthening the final syllable. 
(§62) 

26. Or, thirdly, the final short vowel may be 
nasalized, with the same effect. (§63) 


27%. The reverse of all three of these processes 
may be employed to shorten a final syllable which 
in prose would be long (always or usually), but 
which is required to be short by the meter. 


28. Soa naturally long vowel may be shortened 
metri causa: @ is reduced to a, t to 1, & to u, e tot, 
o (which frequently represents Skt. -as) to wu or a, 
and even au to u. Sometimes, but rarely, e and o 
are written in final position where the syllable is 
short; they may then have been pronounced as 
short e and 0, or perhaps as i and wu respectively. 
(§§64-68) 

29. Or a word-final consonant is dropped. Cf. 
§§18 and 48. In the prose of most texts, a final 
consonant of Sanskrit is regularly written. In 
verses there is less consistency; but in the middle 
of a pada, before a word beginning in a consonant, 
a final Skt. consonant is regularly written if the 
syllable is required by meter to be long. The mss, 
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and editions usually observe the rules of Skt. 
consonantal sandhi. Perhaps what was actually 
pronounced was a consonant assimilated in MIndic 
fashion (as if internally) to the following initial 
consonant. But if the syllable is metrically short, 
the final consonant is dropped (and the vowel 
before it, if long, is shortened). (§69) 

30. Or, when a short syllable is required, a final 
nasal consonant may be dropped (with shortening 
of the vowel if it was long) ; or a final nasal vowel 
denasalized. (§70) 

31. Generally speaking, all the above phonetic 
alterations may occur also in the interior of a word. 
(A ‘word’ here is defined as including, poten- 
tially at least, a constituent part of a compound 
word ; §$45-47.) But they are much less common 
there. 

32. Lengthening and shortening of internal 
vowels m, c. is not rare. ($§$71, 72) 


33. But no nasal vowel (anusvira) occurs 
before another vowel in the interior of a word. 


34. Also: it is true that before consonants in 
the middle as well as at the end of a word, nasal 
vowel or short vowel plus anusvara (or, plus nasal 
consonant of the class of the following consonant) 
varies freely with short unnasalized vowel plus 
consonant cluster (and at least could vary with 
long vowel, in theory). These alternations are 
however relatively infrequent. Furthermore, no 
syllabic quantitative difference is involved, and 
meter therefore plays no réle. And otherwise 
there is hardly any variation between nasalization 
and lack of it, internally. In short, this alterna- 
tion seems rarely, if at all, to be employed for 
metrical convenience internally, but only, or al- 
most only, in final-initial juncture. (§73) 


35. Both doubling of single consonants and its 
converse, reduction of clusters to single consonants 
(presumably thru an intermediate stage of MIndic 
assimilation between the consonants), occur in the 
middle of a word, but much more rarely than in 
final-initial juncture. These alternations are 
utilized for metrical convenience, but appear to 
be not invariably conditioned thereby. (§§74-77) 

36. (On §10.) The scheme of the tristubh is 
Maeve ever x ; the jagati is like it 
with substitution of ~ ~ for the final x. Two 
shorts may be substituted for the first (optionally 
long) syllable; also for the fourth or fifth, but 


never for the second, eighth, or tenth (at least in 
SP, and I believe the same is true in all normal 
BHS tristubh-jagati). The substitution is much 
commoner in the first syllable than in the fourth 
or fifth; 67 cases, against 10 in the fourth and 4 
in the fifth, in SP Chapter 3 (143 stanzas, 572 
padas). In most of the more elaborate meters of 
LV, two shorts seem to be rather generally allowed 
to replace any long, and much more rarely a long 
may replace two shorts. This is also the usual 
practice in all the older BHS texts (as to Diy- 
yavadina cf. §7). 

37. (On §14.) The writing of three-consonant 
clusters, tho quite common in the mss. and edi- 
tions, is doubtless merely artificial, an imitation 
of Skt. orthography. Occasionally Skt. clusters 
of more than two consonants are simplified in 
spelling. In Mv ii.249.16 the mss, present a form 
of *utspharati as utpharitva or uspharitva (Senart 
reads upphdritva). Mv i.15.10 has maccha for 
matsya. For the Skt. root bharts-, BHS repeatedly 
writes bhats-; for Skt. vardhra, it writes vadhra 
(recorded also in Skt.) and vaddha; for ucchraya-, 
it writes ucche-; for yantra and yantrita, it writes 
janta and jantita; for praksved-, praksed-; ete. 


38. But more important is the indirect evi- 
dence. Since not more than one consonant could 
begin a word (§15), it is reasonable to infer that 
not more than two could form an internal cluster. 
Moreover, epenthetic vowels are rather frequently 
used to separate even two-consonant clusters, as 
in MIndic; ratana for ratna (very common), 
turiya for tirya, etc. 


39. (On §15.) The orthography of the mss. 
and editions only rarely accords with this, as in 
tharu = tsaru Mv ii.74.3; cavati, cuti = cyavati, 
cyutt Mv iii.42.18; Gv 230.25, etc.; koda = kroda 
SP 95.3 (kr- in one ms.) ; piyala = pri° Mv ii.60. 
16 etc.; panidhi = pra° LV 163.16; payyaka (Pali 
id.) = *praryaka Mv ii.426.16, and others. 


40. Usually initial consonant clusters are 
written as in Skt. But this is merely convention- 
alized orthography, in imitation of Skt. This is 
proved by the meter. If the preceding syllable 
ends in a short vowel, that syllable is metrically 
short, regardless of the number of consonants 
written at the beginning of the following word: 
ca ksetram SP 9.2; prarthenti jndnam 11.8; ca 
sparsayitvd 12.4, etc. (the syllables ca, -tt, ca are 
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short). In the first chapter of SP (100 stanzas) 
and in the Bhadracari (65 stanzas) I have counted 
67? such cases (not including compounds, see 


below). 

41. In some of these the vowel of the preceding 
syllable is shortened metri causa (§28); sarvi 
(for sarve) pravrajan SP 23.8; bandhitva (for 
°tyai) ksanasmi 23.11; sattvdna (for “nam, gen. 
pl.) cyutopapadam 24.2 ; ete. Contrariwise, if the 
preceding syllable is required by meter to be long 
but ends in a naturally short vowel (i. e. one which 
is short not only in Skt. but regularly in BHS 
prose), that vowel may be lengthened metri causa 
(§24), just as easily before what is written as an 
initial consonant cluster as before a single initial 
consonant: vinesyati prana- SP 27.15 (so all 
Nepalese mss.; Kashgar recension vinesyate; both 
edd. vinesyati, but this is Kern-Nanjio’s false 
emendation ; only °¢i or °te is metrically possible 
here). In short, metrical shortening and length- 
ening of final vowels takes place before initial 
(written) clusters exactly as before initial single 
consonants, This must mean that the clusters 
are graphic only; a single consonant was pro- 
nounced. 

42. Apparent counter cases, in which a short 
final vowel occurs in a metrically long syllable 
before an initial consonant cluster, are extremely 
rare. Some really concern noun compounds (see 
below). Thus in SP 9.8; 10.7; 15.5 read thasthita 
instead of tha sthita; cf. the Skt. cpds. thastha, 
thasthana. (The actual pronunciation may have 
been something like that-thita.) In chapter 1 of 
SP and in Bhad there are only about four other 
cases: -kandaresu pravisantt SP 12.1, where the 
syllable written -sw must be long; similarly SP 
27.8; 28.4; and mama pranidhanam Bhad 46, -ma 
being a long syllable. But at least equally nu- 
merous, indeed more so, are cases like mama 
hitakima Bhad 24, where -ma must also be a long 
syllable, tho the following word begins with a 
single consonant. No v.l. is here recorded, but we 
must certainly emend, probably to mama, which 
is elsewhere written in such cases. In Bhad 46 
we may similarly emend to mamd pranidhanam, 
or else understand mamap-panidhanam (§25) or 
the like. And so in all similar cases, regardless 
of whether one consonant or more is written at the 
beginning of the next word. 

43. In the seam of verb compounds, and in their 
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noun derivatives, conditions are in general as in 
the middle of a word. So abhijia- SP 12.4; 
abhistavantiha 12.6; prasthita 13.2, 10, etc.; anus- 
marami 23,3; parityajantah 24.13, and so on; the 
syllable containing the final vowel of the preverb 
is made metrically long by the consonant cluster 
at the beginning of the verbal root. Cf. Pali 
abhinna etc. But particularly when one preverb 
is prefixed to another, it may behave as if it were 
a separate word. So in anuprarthayamano Bhad 
48 the syllable -nu- is short; cf. such Pali forms 
as anupavisati beside anuppa° for Skt. anu-pravi- 
Sati. Simplification of a double consonant (Skt. 
consonant cluster) in the seam of a close compound 
may occur m.c., §77. 


44. In cpds. of the root grah with preverb 
ending in a short vowel, -gg- seems to have been 
regularly pronounced (as it is regularly written in 
MIndic) even in forms which the BHS mss. and 
editions write with single -g-, imitating Skt. orth- 
ography. (The analogy of grah- forms has led to 
this habit even in forms from Skt. grh-.) So (in 
the printed texts) parigrhita SP 89.8; LV 158.12; 
190.14; Siks 43.6, 8; pratigrhita LV 411.21, °tva 
LV 387.7; pratigrhne Mv i.220.13 = ii.22.14; in 
all these -gg- was doubtless pronounced ; certainly 
the syllable preceding g is long. In Samadh p. 49 
1. 26 aviggrhitda is actually printed ; in Divy 401,18 
nirgrhita is printed, which must be a false Sans- 
kritization of *nigg- for Skt. nigrhita ‘ checked, 
humbled.’ 


45. But in the seam of noun compounds, while 
usage varies, in the majority of cases conditions 
are as in final-initial juncture. That is, a syllable 
may be, and usually is, short if it contains a short 
vowel that is final in the prior member of a noun 
compound, even tho the following member begins 
with what is written Sanskritically as a consonant 
cluster; which can only mean that a single conso- 
nant was pronounced instead of the initial cluster. 
So Pali has cpds. like su-patipanna (beside 
suppatt®) for Skt. su-prati® (see Geiger 67, end) ; 
in BHS su-prati® would usually be written, but 
the syllable su- would or at least might be short, 
indicating the pronunciation -pa- rather than -pra- 
after it. E.g. udara-sthima SP 10.3 (-ra- is a 
short syllable) etc.; at least 16 such cases were 
counted in SP chap. 1, against 12 (besides tha- 
sthita, above) in which the vowel is short but the 
syllable long in this position, as in astadasaksetra- 
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SP 9.3 (the syllable -sa- is long; pronounced no 
doubt something like -Sak-khetra- or -sak-khetta-). 
In Bhad the figures are much more one-sided : 30 
cases where a syllable with stem-final short vowel 
remains short before a written initial cluster in a 
noun cpd., and not more than two or three where 
it seems to be long, counting out six occurrences 
of what the ed. prints as Bhadra- (or eka-, or 
bodhi-) cari-pranidhénam, where the syllable -ri- 
is long, but the true reading was surely -ri- or 
-rim- (or -rim-) as read by several mss. in every 
occurrence (verses 2, 23, 41, 49, 54, 61). 

46. The varying treatment of compounds in 
this respect was no doubt originally determined, 
in BHS as in MIndic generally, by whether the 
epd. was inherited as such from a pre-MIndic 
stage, in which case the consonant cluster remained 
(with possible assimilation), and the preceding 
syllable was long; or whether it was formed in 
MIndic, in which case the cluster was reduced to 
a single consonant before formation of the cpd. 
That is, e.g. Pali (typical) suppatipanna goes 
back to Skt. supratipanna, but supatipanna is a 
epd. of Pali su and Pali patipanna. No doubt 
analogy has changed many individual cases (cf. 
Edgerton, On the doubling of consonants in the 
seam of Pali compounds, JAOS 41. 462ff.), and 
metrical convenience may also be concerned (any 
single initial could be doubled in this position and 
for this reason, §25; cf. ApabhramSa mayanab- 
bhavana = madana-bhavana, Sanatkumaracarita 
507, ed. Jacobi, AbhBAW 31.2, Miinchen, 1921). 


4%. That the inheritance of compounds as such 
was the primary reason for retention of consonant 
clusters at the beginning of their posterior mem- 
bers seems confirmed by the marked difference in 
this regard between noun ecpds. and verb cpds. 
(with their noun derivatives). The latter were 
mainly ancient inheritances, so that in them the 
consonant clusters in question were internal in 
MIndic and BHS. The majority of MIndic noun 
epds., on the other hand, were of late, MIndic 
origin, so that their posterior members could not 
begin in more than one consonant. 

48. (On §18.) It is likely that, as in MIndic, 
a consonant could not exist in absolutely final 
position, before a pause (unless anusvara be called 
a ‘consonant,’ see just below). To be sure it is 


often written there, but this may be mere imitation 
of Skt. orthography. However, since the quantity 
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of final syllables in verse-padas is indifferent, the 
question has no importance for metrics, and so 
metrics throws no light on phonology. 


49. (On §19.) It seems certain that, as in 
MIndic, every word-final nasal (if preserved at all) 
‘became anusvara’ (in terms of writing) ; or, as 
I prefer to put it, resulted in nasalization of the 
preceding vowel: except that before a following 
initial vowel it could remain as a nasal consonant. 
Such is the case in MIndic, notably in Pali—prose 
as well as verse. 

50. This option before a vowel is constantly 
utilized for metrical convenience in BHS verses, 
(I have thought I detected a similar custom in the 
Ap verses of the Sanatkumaracarita, but have not 
studied them sufficiently as yet.) If the word-final 
syllable is required to be long, they write e. g. -am, 
-im, -um; if short, -am, -im, -wm (before initial 
vowel). Meter almost invariably shows that in 
this respect the orthography of the texts corre- 
sponds to actual pronunciation. E. g. *ham (long) 
tha SP 61.7; *ham (long) tmu 62.11; ghosam 
(long) aham 63.3, but in the same line aham adya, 
-am being a short syllable; katham (long) imam 
(long) adbhutam (short) idrgam te 313.5, ete. 
There are very few counter cases; they should be 
emended, as mere errors of tradition. 


51. On the other hand, in word-final position 
before a consonant and in sentence-final position, 
n, m, and m are written rather haphazardly, but 
the variation is probably meaningless; doubtless 
only anusvara (i.e, a nasal vowel) existed there. 
Internally before a consonant there is also much 
orthographic irregularity. Not only is anusvara 
often written for any nasal consonant before 
another consonant; this is true of most ordinary 
Skt. mss. But contrariwise, we quite often find n 
written for nasalization (anusvara) in such words 
as mdnsa = Skt. mdmsa, and the like. This may 
be only a hyper-correction, a reflex of the writing 
of m for final n. At any rate I am not inclined to 
attribute linguistic importance to the variations 
in spelling mentioned in this paragraph. 

52. I find little evidence tending to show the 
distinction noted in the authorities for both Skt. 
and Pkt. (Wackernagel I §§223-4; Pischel 178f.) 
between nasal vowels, anusvara, and anunasika. 
Practically always, what is written as either anus- 
vara or a nasal consonant makes a syllable long 
metrically (in the case of a nasal consonant, only 
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when a consonant follows). The only exception 
I have noted is the word written kumbhadnda or 
kumbhanda (= Skt. kusmanda, kiis°), the first 
syllable of which is regularly, tho not always, 
metrically short ; in customary Pkt. transliteration 
it would be written kibhanda (with MIndic a for 
a in the penult). If this somehow represents 
*umhanda, which we should expect as a normal 
MIndic development of kusmdnda (or kiis°), we 
may recall Tedesco’s suggestion as to the etymology 
of Skt. mil-, from *milh- with loss of h (Language 
19.7). Here, however, the aspiration in bh doubt- 
less is due to the older A for metathetized s. 


53. (On §24.) Examples are common every- 
where. Note that they occur just as regularly 
before what is written as an initial consonant 
cluster in the next word, as before a single conso- 
nant; cf. §41. So @ for a, in indeclinables: ca for 
ca SP 57.16; LV 220.9; RP 54.22; hantad for 
hanta LV 110,17; iva for wa LV 175.22; tha for 
tha LV 324.5, ete. In inflected forms, any final a 
is often lengthened; and the stem-final of noun- 
stems in a frequently appears as @ in the prior 
members of noun compounds. 

54. We also often find o for final a. This has 
been supposed to be a samdhi-combination of final 
-a with the particle u (Kern, ‘SP translation [SBE 
21], Introd. xvii; La Vallée Poussin, MadhK 166 
n. 4; Hultzsch, Inscriptions of Asoka, lxxiii). The 
same scholars connect BHS co (m.c.) = ca with 
Asokan cu, which appears to be adversative, 
meaning ‘but’; it is replaced in Girnar Asokan 
by tu, and was explained by Michelson (IF 23.261) 
as a blend of ca and tu. Im any case it never 
appears as co, and BHS has no cu. In passing: 
uw is attached to ca only once in RV (6.66.3) ac- 
cording to Grassmann, never in AV according to 
Whitney; and there is no record of u after ca in 
BR or pw, which state that in classical Skt. wu 
occurs only after atha, na, and kim. 

55. In my opinion there is no possibility of any 
connexion between BHS co and Asokan cu, what- 
ever be the origin of the latter. BHS co is purely 
metri causa for ca and means just what ca means. 
We find many other cases of final o m.c. for a, and 
in most of them a particle wu would be inconceiv- 
able. This metrical alteration is a reflex of the 
frequent use of final a for Skt. as (MIndic regu- 
larly and BHS commonly o), in most cases metri 
causa; but there is also some morphological con- 
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fusion; e.g. the 1 pl. verb endings -mas (-mo) 
and -ma, which in BHS are no longer distin- 
guished as in Skt. This condition led in BHS to 
the rather free use of final o as a mere metrical 
lengthening for a, on a par with 4, 

56. The frequency of this phenomenon varies in 
different texts, if we may accept the testimony of 
the mss. and editions. In SP it is common, even 
in the KN edition, and would be still commoner 
in a proper edition ; often KN read -a unmetrically 
when the metrically correct -o is read by most or 
even all of the mss. It is also common in Gv, but 
less common in LV, and rather rare in Mv. 

57. A few examples: co SP 13.15; 14.12; LV 
43.3; Gv 213.17; 254.18; Siks 260.10; adyo= 
adya SP 118.13; 169.14; LV 92.8; 283.2 (Lef- 
mann em. adyd@) ; wo = iva LV 333.16; tho = tha 
Siks 4.15; Gv 384.8; hanto—hanta Dbh.g. 7 
(343).14; 21 (357).16; patico = paiica SP 14.11; 
sapto = sapta Gv 255.23; daso SP 67.14; 98.10 
(mss,) ; teno = tena SP 119.1; 195.4; yeno SP 
92.2; 231.16; keno SP 175.5; nivesanasyo = °sya 
SP 114.2 (mss.); tasyo = tasya SP 118.12, and 
often; Mv ii.377.9 = 378.3; jinasyo = °sya SP 
194.7 (so with v.l.) ; Gv 255.22; yasyo SP 165.2; 
mamo = mama SP 326.4; Gv 231.18; gaccho= 
gaccha Gv 208.11; anusiksatho Gv 481.22 (m.c. 
for °tha, 2 pl. impv., instead of more usual °thd). 


58. Examples of i for 7, m.c.: pratt LV 119.7; 
hi SP 97.4; Gv 240.19; yadi SP 305.13; api LV 
46.3; koci — koci(d) = Skt. kaScid Mv i.166.10 
(followed by vowel; vv. ll. °ci, °cid, both un- 
metrical) ; in noun inflection occur such forms as 
adhvani for adhvani (loc. sg.), trint = trint and 
other nt. plurals; in verb inflection the endings 
mt, st, tt, nti, hi are very often lengthened to mi 
etc., m.c. 


59. Whether e occurs strictly m.c. for final 4 
is not certain. Often the verb endings se and te 
for st and ¢ are probably really due to meter 
(e.g. bhavate, jahate Mv ii.382.16; pravadase iii. 
346.2), but morphologic alternation (middle : 
active) of course also plays a part. Otherwise I 
have noted only one or two doubtful cases. 

60. Examples of a for u, m.c.: ti SP 97.7; 
susthi SP 213.4; khi (—khu for khalu) SP 
308.9; jati LV 120.9, 10; in compounds, si-rata- 
LV 110.4; 193.10; si-dhana (n. pr., otherwise 
Sudhana) Gv 208.11; 215.14; in inflectional 
endings, grhesi LV 57.1, and other loc. pl.; the 
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impv. endings tu, ntu, and the 3 pl. aor. endings 
in su, su, may also lengthen to -d m.c. 

61. In a few instances we seem to find -o m.c. 
for final -w; they are confirmed by a number of 
similar cases for internal u. So bhdsato for °tu 
LV 7.11, and paripiryato = °tu LV 235.19, both 
3 sg. impv.; sddho = sidhu (adverb) LV 41.14; 
so = Pali su (= Skt. svid) Mv iii.370.1 (the cor- 
responding Pali verse, Jat. v.141.10, has si, m. c. 
for su). 

62. (On §25.) So: caj (—ca)jino SP 68.7; 
Samidh 8.28; cat tahi SP 294.5 (so read with 3 
mss., edd. cé with 1 ms.) ; kaddct pij (=m for 
api) jati- SP 48.8 (so read with WT and all Nep. 
mss., KN °pi°, unmetrical) ; dasasud (= daSasu, 
loc. pl.) disasu SP 55.11; 207.11 (here KN °su 
di°, unmetrically, without v.l., but WT °sud di° 
with their ms. K*) ; 222.7; in noun compounds, 
dasgad-disdsu SP 32.14; Gv 475.19, 21; dasad-dige 
SP 190.13; dasad-disi Bhad 1, 9, etc. ; midhag-girt 
LV 197.3 (? so best ms. A, text midham-giri, 
both = midha-giri) ; sarvaj-jagabhimukhariipa Gv 
285.9 (n. of a Jina; Skt. *sarva-jagad-abhi°). 

63. (On §26.) So: tham (= tha) Srnohi SP 
94,2; nam (= na) hi LV 329.22 (v.l. na hi, un- 
metrical); sddhum (=—sddhu) tt SP 55.12; 
susthum khalu (read khali with WT) SP 114.10; 
Sirti ham asmim (= asmi ‘I am’; so mss. ; Senart 
em. unmetrically asmi) manujesu sammata Mv 
ii.57.2 ‘I am glory, highly respected among men’; 
repeated with Sraddhaham asmim ... 57.18; divim 
(= divi, loc. sg.) gatah (or gatah) Mmk 618.26; 
625.7; 627.14; anubhiiya divim (= divi) sukham 
Mmk 629.16 (here only a loc. could be construed ; 
this proves that the preceding should not be 
emended to divam). Also at the end of a prior 
member of a noun cpd.: krsamtanuh = krsatanuh 
LV 157.21; Svetamsiro LV 188.8; dhutamguna 
Siks 328.2; samparivaram = sa-pari° Siks 343.15; 
Silamsrutajiana-susthito (m.c. for Sila-sruta® ; 
note cluster sr- written, but obviously not pro- 
nounced, after the stem Sila(m)-) KP 36.7; etc. 

64. (On §28.) Examples of a for a: tada= 
tada SP 68.1; Mv i.111.16; tatha LV 49.8; Mv 
iii.136.15; Suv 23.10; va= vd LV 111.1; mithya 
LV 38.1; ma=—= ma& LV 123.5; etc. ete. In noun 
declension, very commonly for any final 4, whether 
or not followed originally in Skt. by a consonant; 
and for stem-final @ in the prior member of com- 
pounds, 
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65. Examples of i for i: idani Mv i.154.15, and 
more often dani SP 113.3 etc., for idanim ; often 
in the nom. sg. of i-stems, and as stem-final of such 
stems as prior members of compounds. 

66. Long @ is a rare final, and I have noted 
shortening of it m.c. only in forms (particularly 
the nom. sg.) of a-stems (of which in Skt. the 
nom, sg. ends in wis); here morphological con- 
fusion with u-stems may also be concerned. 


6%. We find shortening of final e to i very 
commonly in the loc. sg. of a-stems; in mi, ti, si 
for the pronouns me, te, and (BHS and MIndic) 
se; in the nom. pl. m. of generic pronouns, as 
(e)tt for (e)te, sarvi, ete. In verb endings, sub- 
stitution of i for final e usually may be regarded 
as substitution of active for middle endings. Note 
also saci for sace = sacet SP 448.5, 7; Sukh 22.3 
etc. 

68. Examples of u (a) for o (and au): ahu= 
aho (interjection) SP 62.4,16. Otherwise wu (and 
also a, which may of course be regarded as derived 
directly from ah ete.) often represents o as gener- 
alized (MIndic) samdhi-form for Skt. as, in the 
nom. sg. m. of a-stems, the abl. ending tu (also 
ta) for to = tas, and other noun case-endings ; also 
nu for no = nas, enclitic 1 pers. pl. pronoun; and 
in adverbs like bhiyu (and bhitya) for bhiiyo= 
bhiiyas SP 95.1, etc. We even find sporadically 
antu and imu for antau, imau (duals). 

69. (On §29.) As to the writing of final conso- 
nants, the mss, of Mv are exceptional in that they 
very often omit them even in prose (e.g. yaiva= 
yavat 1.8.14; 20.4; ct for cit i.828.8; 364.7; etc. 
etc.). In other texts the statement of §29 holds 
good in general, tho not invariably. So tava SP 
92.10, and (in a metrically indifferent position) 
355.9; ci for cid SP 34.10; Samadh 8.25; LV 
37.21 ete. ; dhi = dhik SP 351.6; samya = samyak 
Dbh.g. 20(356).15. 

70. (On §30.) So katha=katham SP 314.4; 
LV 233.4; eva=evam LV 55.21; evaripa= 
evamriipa is a very common cpd., SP 83,14; LV 
55.9, etc., and is even recorded in the prose of LV 
at 13.22 and 307.13 (so all Lefmann’s mss. and 
Weller’s ms. ; hardly to be dismissed as a misprint 
with Weller 16; rather, because it was so common 
in verses m.c., carried over occasionally into prose 
diction). Common in inflectional endings, usually 
m.c: ace. sg. m. and n.-ace. sg. nt. of a-stems, and 
ace. sg. of consonantal noun-stems; mahya for 
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mahyam, iya and ida for iyam and idam; in 1 sg. 
verb endings, abhiiva = abhiivam, -eya for -eyam 
in optatives (here partly morphological confusion, 
3 sg. form spreading to 1 sg.), etc. 

71. (On §32.) Lengthening: andbhibhito 
(=an-abhi°) SP 69.4; anabhibhih SP 128.4; 
190.7; dtirekah (= att®) LV 49.15; niraparadhesu 
(=nir-apa°®) LV 342.16; samdyata (= samaya- 
tah) LV 371.19; -paripirnam (= -pari°) Mv ii. 
299.19; nirabhiramyah (= nir-abhi°) Suv 60.1. 
—bahubhir (= °bhir) acintyair SP 385.3; su- 
pithita (= °pithita) Gv 55.1; Sonita (= Sonita) 
LV 208.14; thamutra (= thamutra, ‘in this and 
other existences’) Lank 268.15. —anipaliptah 
(=an-upa®) SP 313.3; Srinute LV 74.9 (m.c, 
for Srunute, which is semi-MIndic for $Srnute, 
which several mss. read unmetrically); kih- 
anim Samadh p. 49 1. 22, and a-kiihaka- Dbh.g. 
16(352).18, both for °kuh°. —lokadhatv eyam 
(for iyam) SP 306.7; lokadhatv emam (for 
imim) SP 355.4; tesu, or better tesa, perhaps for 
AMg tisd, Skt. trsé, Dbh.g. 28(54).3,11; anopa- 
panna =anupa® Gv 334.3; niropadhit = nirupadhi 
SP 307.1, and other similar forms. 

72. Shortening: syamu = Sydmah (n. pr.) LV 
166.3 (cf. Syamo Mv ii.220.11, where the story 
referred to is told) ; duyamanu = diiyamanah LV 
166.8; bhasi = (a) bhasi, °sis, aor. of bhds ‘ speak ’ 
LV 235.9; -samsari = -samsdrinah LV 324.17; a 
in verb-forms ending in dmt, amas (amo), ama is 
often shortened to a m.c. —susila = susila LV 
114.15; bibhatsa = bi° LV 206.2; bibhatsana Gv 
213.26; apidita = api° LV 361.16; tire = tire Mv 
i.70.17; ksttisa = ksttifa RP 45.7. —bhuta= 
bhita LV 54.3; Gv 334.20; udbhuta LV 282.2 
(read with mss. gatrodbhutd) ; sambhuta LV 419. 
9; Gv 255.12; Siks 347.8; bhuyo = bhiyas LV 
54.9; puja = pijam Gv 215.3; sruyat = Sriiyat 
Mmk 207.3. —maitriyo= maitreyo Suv 239.6; 
pranitéro = prane® Mmk 167.17; ukiranti Sukh 
49.7, so all mss., for ok° (which is read in ed. un- 
metrically, by em.) = avak°®. 

73. (On §34.) My records contain only a single 
case, which I consider clear, of internal dropping 
of nasal m.c. In Mv i.305.21 we must, I think, 
read prasddiken’ ijitena, m.c. for “injitena 
(°imj°); Senart prints imjitena, unmetrically, 
but see his note; the mss. read °kena ijitena or 
*kenejitena, agreeing in lack of nasal. Examples 
of nasalization before consonant substituted for 
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double consonant (Skt. consonant cluster), without 
change in syllabic quantity, and occurring in prose, 
are mahamgata (-td) Gv 320.19; 349.24; 518.2, 
for mahadgata (which also occurs in BHS) = Pali 
mahaggata; -matramjnata (read °jiata?) LV 430. 
3-4, for -matrajnata (which also occurs in BHS) 
= Pali mattannuta. 

74, (On §35.) Double for single consonant 
internally, for what may be metrical reasons, has 
been noted only in rjju—rju. In Mv ii.63.15 
the reading indicated somewhat corruptly by the 
mss. is certainly asath’ (or asadh’?) rjjubhito. 
Here rjju may be used m.c. And in Mv ii.80.13 
we should doubtless read rjjubhitah for the un- 
metrical rju°. However, Pali ujju (beside ujw) 
seems not to be limited to use m.c. —We also find 
-yy- for -y- after -e-, as in Pali (the -e- being pre- 
sumably short), as in peyya = Skt. peya, and in 
optative verb forms in -eyya etc.; but this, of 
course, cannot be due to metrical requirements, 


75. Commoner is reduction of a (Skt.) conso- 
nant cluster (a MIndic double consonant) to a 
single consonant when meter requires a short 
syllable. BHS very often uses dukha (sometimes 
written so, more often duhkha in the mss. and 
editions) under such circumstances, like Pali (see 
Childers s.v. dukkho). Forms of dars- (MIndic 
dass-, dams-) may appear as das-: dinadasi must be 
read LV 362.13, with several mss. including A, the 
best, for the unmetrical dinadars of ed.; read in 
Mv 1.43.12 = 242.22 viydkare atthadasi (mss. un- 
metrically °darsi) matinadm ; dagayi Dbh.g. 42 (68). 
19, so correctly ed., for dargayi, which is an 
unmetrical v.l. 

%6. Other cases: Saydto ‘from the bed, abl. to 
Sayya, LV 230.11; catuthaya Dbh.g, 16(352).8 = 
caturthaya (no v.l. here; MIndic recorded only as 
catuttha) ; vedakamadpanitam Dbh.g. 29(55).2, so 
read with Rahder, for vedakamma° = Skt. °kar- 
ma°, which Susa reads, unmetrically (but inter- 
preting correctly); bhajisyati Mv iii.23.19, so 
Senart with one ms., = bhajjisyati, Skt. bhajy°; 
(a)tht probably to be read with v.l. LV 46.18 
(for MIndic atthi = Skt. asti) : pratipirna thi ye, 
‘who are filled (with all virtues) ’; the only other 
metrically possible reading in the mss. is st ye 
(meaning?); Lefmann’s siddhye is impossible 
metrically. —In such forms as ddhyesami Bhad 
10, ddhyesana Bhad 12 (so printed in ed.; the first 
syllable is metrically short), we must understand 
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something like ajhesami, ajhesana, m.c. for ajjh°. 
(The penult of the former word has a by metrical 
shortening for a, §72.) 

7%. Here, rather than above (cf. §43), belong 
cases of metrical shortening in the seam of close 
compounds (verb and noun) which primarily con- 
tain two consonants or a double consonant: visam- 
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for ed. séddharmam (so printed) ; read tanimnah 
Siks 106.13 for ed. tannimnah, unmetr.; utistha 
LV 397.1, 10, so read with best ms., other mss, 
and both edd. utt°, unmetr.; upida =utp° Samadh 
19.17 (and contrary to mss. and ed. read upddo 
19.22, upanno 19.25, for utp°) ; samupddayetsuh 
(Nobel °yitsuh) = samutp® Suv 151.11; utap- 


deisuh, so read Mv i.220.20 with 1 ms, (v.l. 
visamhetsuh), to Pali vissandeti; Senart reads 
visyandensu, which is unmetrical; tiryagata and 
°gati = tiryagg® Samadh 19.17; Suv 48.1; RP 
27.10; 32.8; madharmam RP 17.15, Finot’s prob- 
ably correct em. for ms. mudharmam, = maddh° ; 
read sadharmam Bhad 26 with several good mss. 


tavati Siks 337.12 = uttap®, ibid. 7; utapta = utt® 
Dbh.g. 41(67).10; vinigatu LV 232.17 = vinirg® 
(Pali vinigg®); nikarunad LV 235.8, apparently 
with all mss., for Pali nikk°, Skt. nisk°; nisam- 
$ayam LV 316.10 = nihs® ; nimiilayitum RP 45.1 
= nirm® ; ete. 
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and con, the single short inscription of Cyrus that 
was known—until recently—having been assigned 
with some probability to Cyrus the Younger rather 
than to Cyrus the Great. 

But the problem entered into a new phase when 
in 1930 Ernst Herzfeld published an Old Persian 
inscription of Ariaramnes, great-grandfather of 
Darius the Great. No other OP inscription 
approaches such antiquity, and it has evoked a 
considerable literature, as follows: 


OLD PERSIAN inscriptions in a cueniform sylla- 
bary have come down to us in considerable numbers 
from Darius the Great (ruled 521-486 B.c.), in 
moderate numbers from Xerxes (ruled 486-465), 
and scantily thereafter down to and including 
Artaxerxes III (ruled 359-338). These inscrip- 
tions are commonly accompanied by translations 
into Elamite and Akkadian, which also are in 
cuneiform syllabaries.1 The Akkadian syllabary 
is by far the most complicated, and the Elamite is 
relatively simple, while the OP syllabary has but 
36 characters, plus 6 ideograms which are op- 
tionally used. Inasmuch as the Akkadian and 
Elamite syllabaries already had a considerable 
history before Achaemenian times, it is reasonable 
to suppose that the OP syllabary was specially 
drawn up—presumably on official order—that 
documents might be inscribed in the vernacular of 
the Achaemenian dynasty. One might further 
suppose that Darius was the ruler who ordered its 
preparation, since it is from the beginning of his 
reign that we have the great outpouring of OP 
inscriptions.? The subject has been argued pro 
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It is my intention to examine this inscription 
and those other few OP inscriptions now known, 
which purport to antecede Darius, in order to solve 
the problems which they raise. 

The inscription of Ariaramnes was secured by 
Herzfeld in Hamadan, the ancient Hagmatana or 
(Greek) Ecbatana, capital of Media. It is en- 
graved on the upper part of a gold tablet, which 
at the time of purchase had been cut into five 
pieces for melting down. These pieces fit together 
and make a rectangle about 14 cm. wide and 5.5 
em. high. On it there are 10 lines of OP text, 
below which the tablet is cut off, so that the text 
is incomplete; the lower part of the tablet con- 
tained 1 or 2 more lines of OP text, and then 
possibly, but not certainly, translations into Ela- 
mite and Akkadian. The text is as follows: 


1 Ariyadramna : xsiyabiya : vazraka : xsayad- 
2 tya : xsdyahiyandm : xsdyabiya : Parsa 
3: CiSpats : xsdyabiyahyad : puga : Haxraimani- 
sah- 
4 yi: napa : Oitiy : Ariyaramna : xrsdyabiya 
5 : yam : dahydus : Parsi: tya : adam 
: daraya- 
6 miy: hya: uvaspa : umartiya : manda : baga 
? : vazraka : Auramazda : fraba[ra] : vasna 
: Au- 
8 ramazdaha : adam : xsaiyabiya : iyam : da- 
9 hydus : amiy : Oatiy : Ariyaramna 
10 [:] e8ayabiya : Auramazdad : mand : upasta- 
11 [m: baratuv: ...] 


This text, despite its errors, may readily be 
translated, as follows: 


§1.1-4, Ariaramnes, Great King, King of Kings, 
King in Persia, son of Teispes the King, grandson 
of Achaemenes. 

§2.4-9. Saith Ariaramnes the King: This land 
Persia which I hold, the (land) having good 
horses, having good men, (this) to me the great 
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god Ahuramazda presented. By the favor of 
Ahuramazda I am King in this land. 

§3. 9-10. Saith Ahuramazda the King: May 
Ahuramazda bear aid to me... 


Herzfeld has consistently maintained that this 
inscription is a genuine inscription of the time 
of Ariaramnes, and has sought to explain away 
the linguistic peculiarities. On the other hand, 
Schaeder and Brandenstein have argued that it 
was engraved not earlier than the time of Artax- 
erxes II, because of errors and peculiarities in the 
language, which we may here briefly recapitulate: 


2 Parsa, for loc. Parsaiy, since singular nouns 
are in the locative when depending upon xsdyabiya 
(but plural nouns in the genitive), cf. DB 1.2 
xsdyabiya Parsaiy. But here Parsi seems to be 
taken over unchanged from line 5.° 

3-4 Hardmanisahyd, gen. sg., seems to be made 
on nom. Hazdimanis as gen. Darayavausahya (A'l, 
A?Sa, A?Sc; also Darayavasahya A?Ha) on nom. 
Déarayavaus. But to nom. Hardimanis as i-stem 
the gen. should be *Hardmanais, even as the u- 
stem Ddrayavaus has gen. Ddrayavahaus; or if 
Haxaimanis is an s-stem, then its original genitive 
was *Haxamanisa like Auramazdaiha to nom. 
Auramazda. 

5 iyam dahydus Parsd is nom., anacoluthic ; for 
it later comes in logically as object of frabara. 
We expect an anaphoric or resumptive avdm ‘ that’ 
before mand in line 6, in the usual OP manner, 
but it is not there. 

5 Pdarsé must be intended as nom. sg., ‘ Persia, 
and should be written Parsa. Herzfeld interprets 
Parsi as fem. adj. ‘Persian’ agreeing with 
dahydus; but such an idiom is not found else- 
where in OP, and Parsd is but an error like pugad 
‘son’ for puga in A?Hb. 

5 tya stands for acc. sg. fem. tyam, object of 
dairayamiy ; its antecedent is fem. dahyaus. A*Sc 
6 also has tya for tyam ; XPh 33 has ava for avam. . 

6 hya is for hyd, since it refers back to dahydus, 
and introduces two adjectives properly written 
with -d. Cf. avada XPf 30 for avabai; Anahita 


5 


8 Parsd is hardly an instrumental of extent, as taken 
by Herzfeld, despite XPe 14 kartam and Parsa ‘built 
through (= within) this (city) Persepolis.’ Sen’s inter- 
pretation of xsdyabiya Parsd as ‘ Persian King’ involves 
the assumption of an idiom not used elsewhere in the OP 
inscriptions, as well as the use of Pdrsd by error for 
nom. sg. masc. Parsd. 
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Anahata A?Sa, A*Sd, A*Ha for -ta@; stindya D*Sa, 
A*Hb, perhaps for -yd. 

6-7 baga vazraka Auramazda is a phrase which 
elsewhere is found only at the opening of the 
inscription. 

8-9 iyam dahydus is nom. sg., but should be loc. 
ahydya dahyduva (cf. remark on Parsd, line 2) ; 
it seems to be copied unchanged from line 5. It 
is hardly likely that dahydus is here a true genitive 
form, as contended by Herzfeld; while «d-stems 
have gen. -au-8, stems with nom. -du-§ would be 
more likely to develop like Skt. nom. ndzi-s ‘ boat,’ 
gen. ndv-ds. Avestan nom. gdus ‘ cow, bull,’ gen. 
gaus, is no evidence for identity of nom. amd gen. 
in dahydaus. 


These points have been discussed in great detail 
by Schaeder, and again by Brandenstein, with 
some slightly differing interpretations, to which 
I have here added a few variations. Schaeder notes 
that the errors are similar to those in inscriptions 
of Artaxerxes II, and that they are such errors 
as would be committed by a scribe to whom the 
language was no longer a spoken vernacular; for 
OP, though the vernacular of the Achaemenians 
down to Darius and Xerxes, was thereafter, as a 
spoken language, subject to some alterations in 
the direction of Middle Iranian (Pahlavi), not- 
ably in final syllables, which disappeared in the 
course of this development. He _ therefore 
(SbPAW 1931.641-2) pronounces the inscription 
to be an original of the time of Artaxerxes II or 
later, set up to identify some kind of portrait 
representation of Achaemenes, as an ancestor of 
the dynasty. Herzfeld (AMI 4.138-9) replies 
vigorously that no such portraits in sculpture or 
other medium are known, except reliefs with the 
inscription cut in the stone itself, and insists that 
the inscription is a Fundamenturkunde or docu- 
ment placed in the cornerstone of a palace built 
by Achaemenes. The objection is made that 
Achaemenes was—according to his own inscrip- 
tion—king only in Parsa, Persis or Persia in the 
narrower sense, and that such an inscription could 
therefore record only the building of a palace at 
Pasargadae, the ancient capital of Persis; and yet 
it came to light in 1930 at Hamadan, the ancient 
Ecbatana, capital of Media. This shift of location 
Herzfeld recognizes and seeks to explain (AMI 
2.125) on the basis that the tablet was taken to 
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Hamadan by one of the Cyrus-Cambyses line as 
part of the loot of a campaign against Persis, 

Other scholars also have expressed views on this 
inscription. Benveniste, with only Herzfeld’s 
initial publication at hand, was inclined to accept 
it as genuine, and as proving that three genera- 
tions before Darius the Persian cuneiform wag in 
use. He goes on to say that if the inscription is 
false, it is an ancient falsification, and that in 
such a case ‘on n’a pu forger une inscription 
d’Ariyaramna que parce que Darius n’était pas 
considéré comme l’inventeur du cunéiforme perse.’ 
This last conclusion, however, does not hold; a 
portrait and its label are not necessarily contem- 
poraneous with the person portrayed, nor need the 
label indicate that the type of writing was existent 
at the time when the subject of the portrait was 
living. By the time of Artaxerxes IT it is unlikely 
that any one knew—or cared— when the Persian 
cuneiform was first used. Sukumar Sen appar- 
ently accepts Schaeder’s conclusions, though he 
refrains from making an unequivocal statement. 
Sidney Smith, with only some slight misgivings, 
regards the inscription as genuinely coming from 
Ariaramnes, since he can see no adequate reason 
for cutting the inscription at a later date. The 
view of some scholars that it is a modern forgery 
must be dismissed for reasons which Schaeder has 
given, and which Smith has briefly summarized: 
‘To forge it in modern times, a man must have 
thorough knowledge of the Old Persion language 
in its later stages, and of comparative phonetics, 
must be practised in the use of the cuneiform 
syllabary, able to copy the ancient technique in 
writing on metal, and be sufficiently cognizant of 
local conditions in Hamadan to plant a forgery 
successfully just when genuine inscriptions were 
turning up. It is difficult to believe in this 
paragon.’ 

To me, at least, the linguistic resemblances to 
the inscriptions of Artaxerxes II seem convincing, 
unless the opposing arguments are incontrovertible. 
It is true that we have no portraits of the Achae- 
menians except those in relief, of large dimensions ; 
and that these are accompanied only by inscrip- 
tions cut in the same stone Yet there is no reason 
to reject the theory of smaller portraits of some 
kind, except that none has been found, and the 
argument ex silentio is not necessarily valid. 
Smaller portraits, even if done as reliefs on smaller 
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slabs of suitable stone, would be more easily lost 
or destroyed than those of greater size; and to 
accompany a small portrait, a rock-cut inscription 
would have letters of such small size that the 
engraving of them on rock would be hardly prac- 
ticable. But a smail portrait, on whatever ma- 
terial, would of necessity be accompanied by an 
identifying inscription cut on a metal tablet— 
which is just what we have here. It is to be noted, 
also, that the Ariaramnes inscription contains no 
factual content except that Ariaramnes was King 
in Persis; there is no mention of building a palace 
or of any other comparable activity.* 

Happily we now have a bit of collateral evidence. 
Sidney Smith states, op. cit. 122, note 31: ‘ There 
is in existence an inscription of Arsames on gold 
from Ecbantana, in which he is called “ king over 
Parsa”’. So far as I know, this inscription has 
never been published; but it sounds like a com- 
panion piece to that of Ariaramnes. Like that of 
Ariaramnes, it is on a gold tablet, it comes from 
Hamadan (Ecbatana), it calls the ruler ‘king 
over Parsa’—by which wording Smith apparently 
means that the phrasing is rsdyabiya Parsdé as in 
the inscription of Ariaramnes and not Pdrsaty as 
is expected. One may conjecture that when pub- 
lished it will show much the same linguistic and 
orthographic features, and the the same paucity 
of content, as the Ariaramnes inscription; but at 
present this can be but a conjecture. In all 
probability, the two inscriptions are part of a series 
of gold tablets, set up at Ecbatana to identify 
small portraits or other monuments of the royal 
ancestors, in the time of Artaxerxes II or there- 
abouts. It would be rather too great a strain on 
our credulity to believe that Cyrus, ruling in 
Ansan (as we shall see), after winning Persis 
opened the cornerstones of two palaces, that of 
Ariaramnes and that of Arsames his son, and 
carried off one copy of the Fundamenturkunde— 
and no more—from each. Note that of a similar 
document of Darius, two copies on gold and two 
on silver have been recovered from Persepolis 
(Dar. Pers. h) and likewise two on gold and two 


Cuneeessenseen 


_ ‘The prayer to Ahuramazda for help or for protection, 
in the middle of which the Ariyaramna inscription is 
broken off, is always the final item in an OP inscription 
m which it is used (but some inscriptions lack it 
entirely) ; no content material could have stood in the 
lost portion. 


on silver, from Hamadan (Dar. Ham.) ; and this 
document is not factually barren, but contains a 
statement of the extent of the Empire. 

Of pre-Darian inscriptions in OP there remain 
those of Cyrus the Great, three in number. All 
originally stood in the palace of Cyrus at Pasar- 
gadae, in the plain of Murghab; I term them CMa, 
CMb, CMe, using M for Murghab rather than P 
for Pasargadae, to avoid confusion with P for 
Persepolis. 

CMa* was formerly known in five copies, of 


which two have disappeared, on pillars and 


columns; trilingual, the OP in two lines, the 
Elamite and the Babylonian versions in one line 
each. The OP reads: adam : Kirus : xsdyadiya : 
Hazxdimanisiya ‘I, Cyrus the King, an Achae- 
menian.’ 

CMb ® stood in the field over the King’s figure 
in the doorways of the great hall; only a few frag- 
ments were found in the ruins. These show that 
the inscription was trilingual, the OP in six or 
more lines, the Elamite and the Akkadian in four 
lines each. It seems impossible to restore the 
text, but enough key-words can be identified to 
show that Cyrus spoke of himself as ‘son of 
Cambyses, an Achaemenian’; that he mentioned 
a portrait statue, doubtless that beneath the in- 
scription; that he invoked the protection of 
Ahuramazda upon (presumably) himself and his 
statue or his palace, and upon the inscription 
itself. 

CMc? was inscribed on the folds of the King’s 
garments at three doorways of the great hall; tri- 
lingual, each version in one line, but the OP now 
entirely destroyed. By retranslation we get: 
Kirus : xsayabiya : vazraka : Haxadmanisiya 
‘Cyrus the Great King, an Achaemenian.’ 

In addition there are three inscriptions of Cyrus 
which are composed in Akkadian only: * that on a 





5 Herzfeld, Klio 8.60 (1906); Tolman, Lexicon 55-6 
(1908) ; Jackson, Persia Past and Present 281-2 (1908) ; 
Weissbach, KIA xxviii-xxix, lxvii-lxix, 126-7 (1911). 
Cf. also note 2, above. 

* Herzfeld, ApI 2-3 No. 3 and Tafel II (1938); Sen, 
OPI 239 (1941). But the fragments which Herzfeld 
gives in the Tafel do not all belong to the same inscrip- 
tion. I look forward to treating this topic elsewhere. 

7 Herzfeld, AMI 1.14-6 (1929); ApI 2 No. 2 and Tafel 
I (1938). 

® There are also other Akkadian inscriptions of Cyrus’s 
time, which give information about Cyrus, but they are 
not inscriptions of Cyrus himself. The Persian Verse 
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clay cylinder,® in 43 long lines, found at Babylon 
in 1879 and now in the British Museum; that on 
a baked brick,’ in four lines, found at Uruk in 
1850 and now also in the British Museum; that 
on a brick, found at Ur," in six lines. In the first 
of these Cyrus speaks of himself as King of (the 
city) AnSan, called by the god Marduk to be 
universal ruler, and becoming master of Akkad 
and Sumer; after which he gives his titles as King 
of the Totality (Sar kis-Sat), Great King (Sarru 
rabii), Mighty King (Saru dan-nu), King of Baby- 
lon, King of (the country) Sumer and Akkad, 
King of the Four World-Regions, and names his 
father Cambyses, his grandfather Cyrus, and his 
great-grandfather Teispes, to each of whom he 
gives the titles ‘Great King, King of (the city) 
Angan,’ and nothing more. It is noticeable that in 
the inscription from Uruk he calls himself only 
‘Mighty King.’ In the inscription from Ur he 
calls himself “King of the Totality, King of 
Anéan,’ here spelled as-Sa-an, and equipped with 
the determinative for country instead of with that 
for city, which it has in the other two inscriptions. 
In the Ur inscription he names his father Cam- 
byses, with the title ‘ King of a§-Sa-an.’ 

There is further evidence for the use of writing 
in Persia at the time of Cyrus, in the fact that the 
Greek geographer Strabo, who lived in the time of 
the Roman Emperor Augustus, gives us (15.3.7-8, 
page 730) an account of inscriptions on the tomb 
of Cyrus, at Pasargadae in Persis. Aristobulus, an 
officer of Alexander the Great, visited the tomb 
and saw an inscription which he gives in Greek, 





Account of Nabonidus (Sidney Smith, Babylonian His- 
torical Texts 27-97; London, 1924), in col. 5 line 4, has 
‘Cyrus, King of the Totality.’ The Nabonidus Chronicle 
(Smith, op. cit. 98-123), in 2.1-4, recounts Cyrus’s con- 
quest of Media; in 2.1 he is ‘ King of AnSan’ (no deter- 
minative), in 2.3-4 he pillages (the country) a-gam-ta-nu 
‘Ecbatana’ and transports the booty to (the country) 
Ansan. In 2.15 Cyrus ‘King of (the country) par-su’ 
levies troops and in 2.16 campaigns against (the 
country) Lydia. In column 3 Cyrus’s conquest of 
Babylon is related. In a third inscription (Langdon, 
Die neubabylonischen Kénigsinschriften, no. 8, pages 
220-1) Cyrus is ‘King of (the country) Anzan.’ These 
inscriptions have no bearing on the question as to 
whether Cyrus used cuneiform writing, but are useful 
for reconstruction of the historical background. 

® Weissbach, KIA xi, 3-9 (1911). 

1° Weissbach, KIA xi, 8-9 (1911). 

™ Gadd and Legrain, Ur Excavations, Texts I, Royal 
Inscriptions no. 194, 
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to this effect: ‘ Man, I am Cyrus, who got the rule 
for the Persians and (was) King of Asia; go 
begrudge me not this memorial.’ Onesicritus, 
another of Alexander’s officers, mentioned a Greek 
inscription in Persian characters, with a Persian 
inscription to the same purport: ‘ Here I lie, Cyrus 
King of Kings.’ Onesicritus recorded a second 
inscription, without stating the language, which 
said: ‘I was a friend to my friends; as horseman 
and bowman I was the best; in hunting I sur- 
passed ; I was able to do everything.’** A later 
writer on Alexander’s deeds, one Aristus of Salamis 
in Cyprus, of perhaps the early second century 
B. C., stated that the tomb bore a Greek inscription 
and another in Persian, of the same meaning. So 
much we learn from Strabo; and while we may 
not trust his identification of the languages, we 
may be confident that the tomb of Cyrus, though 
today showing not a single inscribed character, did 
in fact originally bear inscriptions, and that among 
these inscriptions versions in his own Persian 
vernacular could hardly have been lacking.’* 
The scanty and yet complicated facts known to 
us seem to fit into a coherent picture somewhat as 


follows: ** Teispes the son of Achaemenes, founder 
of the dynasty, was ruler over Persis, or Persia 
in the narrower sense, including a city Ansan 
which may have been situated on the western or 


northwestern border of Persis. At his death he 
left to his son Cyrus the rule of AnSan, and to his 
son Ariaramnes the rule of Persis. We can hardly 
conjecture the reason for this uneven division. At 
any rate, Cyrus was succeeded as King of Ansan 
by his son Cambyses, and Cambyses by his son 
Cyrus II, later known as Cyrus the Great. Aria- 
ramnes was succeeded as King of Persis by his son 
Arsames, who was still on the throne when Cyrus 
II came to the throne of AnSan. Cyrus II deposed 
Arsames from his throne, yet not in a bitter 
struggle, for Arsames retained his life and appar- 





12 These are in spirit very similar to certain extant 
OP inscriptions. The second reminds of CMa, and the 
third closely resembles portions of the inscriptions on 
the tomb of Darius the Great, notably DNb 40-9. 

13 For an excellent acount of this tomb, see Jackson, 
Persia Past and Present 278-93 (New York, 1906). — 

%« This interpretation is that reached by Weissbach in 
Pauly-Wissowa’s Real-Encyclopidie, Suppl.-Bd. 4.1132- 
44, s.v. Kyros; for a somewhat differing view, cf. Sidney 
Smith, Isaiah Chapters XL-LV, pages 26-9 and the 
accompanying notes. The variation will not affect our 
conclusions as to the use of the OP syllabary. 
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ently his liberty, and was still living when his 

andson Darius became ruler of the Empire after 
the death of Cambyses II, son of Cyrus the Great.” 
Possibly there was some arrangement as to alter- 
nate overlordship, which Cyrus unilaterally abro- 
gated—as is usually the case in such matters. Thus 
it resulted that Hystaspes, son of Arsames, never 
had a throne of his own, and is never called King 
in the OP inscriptions when Darius mentions him 
as his father, though Xerxes normally gives the 
title to his father Darius when he names him in 
the inscriptions. Before or after acquiring Persis, 
Cyrus got Media, and thus came into contact with 
the realm of Babylon, which also he conquered. 
Cuneiform writing came in this manner to his 
attention, either when he overcame Babylon or 
when he got Media, which had previously been in 
relations with Babylon. Yet Cyrus, if we may 
judge by his extant monuments and those inscrip- 
tions recorded as on his tomb, made but a limited 
use of writing; he had no craze for recording his 
exploits, as Darius had. Whether the OP sylla- 
bary was drawn up by his orders, or he found it 
already in use in Media, we cannot determine ; the 
syllabary that would suit the Median dialect would 
do equally well for the Old Persian, if one char- 
acter (OP ¢=— Med. Or) were added. We can 
only say that there is no evidence for the use of 
the OP syllabary before Cyrus the Great.'® 

The OP syllabary was, we may conclude, prob- 
ably an invention of the time of Cyrus the Great, 
not much used in his time, but favored by Darius 
and Xerxes. The gold tablets of Ariaramnes and 
Arsames, I conjecture, are the product of a quite 
different situation. Darius II, great-grandson of 
Darius the Great, died in 405, leaving behind an 
older son, Artaxerxes II, who succeeded him on the 
throne, and a younger son Cyrus; a deadly enmity 
developed between the two, and in an attempt to 
overthrow his brother and seize the throne for 
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*So in DSf 12-5 and in XPf 20-5. 

The interpretation of a phrase in DB §70 of the 
Elamite version (= OP 4.89, which is much mutilated) 
as stating that Darius was the first to write inscriptions 
in Aryan (so Norris in 1855; cf. Weissbach, KIA 71 and 
hote c, with citation of variant views) can hardly be 
upheld. Cf, Konig, Klotho 4.42-9; Kent, JAOS 62.267. 
Cameron writes that he interprets the Elamite as 
meaning that Darius claimed to be the first to use 
bricks (= glazed bricks) and leather (= parchments) 
2 which to write Aryan-language inscriptions. 


himself, Cyrus was slain in 401, at Cunaxa.’” 
No doubt the very name of Cyrus suggested to 
Artaxerxes with some poignancy that other Cyrus 
who had deprived Arsames, grandfather of the 
first Darius, of his throne; was not he, Artaxerxes 
II, a son of the second Darius? It was as though 
the Younger Cyrus had attempted to do to the line 
of Ariaramnes that which the earlier Cyrus had 
actually done one hundred and fifty years before. 
Measures must be taken to counteract such forces 
of treason and rebellion.** So what happened? 
At least two things of which we still have evidence: 


First: Artaxerxes had a series of monuments, 
with attached inscribed gold tablets, or perhaps a 
series of tablets only, set up in the palace at 
Ecbatana, to glorify the royal ancestors of his own 
line. Of these we have two extant examples, the 
tablets of Ariaramnes and Arsames. The tablets 
should testify against the collateral line whose 
representative, Cyrus the Great, had ousted his 
own ancestor Arsames from the kingship of Persia, 
and whose namesake, Cyrus the Younger, had by 
a narrow margin failed to do the same for him 
himself. It was at Ecbatana that he set them up, 
and not at some other of the royal capitals, because 
Ecbatana was the capital most closely connected 
with the Elder Cyrus, and Media had been the seat 
of more uprisings than had Persis itself. Besides, 
Pasargadae, the original capital of the Elder Cyrus, 
was now no longer a royal residence, and Perse- 
polis, the capital city in Persis, had no associations 
with the Elder Cyrus: even if it already existed in 
Cyrus’s time, it had then no political importance. 
Therefore, Ecbatana was the logical place for this 
anti-Cyrus propaganda. 


Second: Artaxerxes II had a personal physician, 
one Ctesias, a Greek, who wrote a History of Persia 
(Persika) ; this work has not come down to us 
except in fragments. Notably Nicolaus Damas- 
cenus has preserved Ctesias’s account of Cyrus the 





17 As related in Xenophon’s Anabasis, Book I. 

18 Artaxerxes was a man of great vigor of character, 
as appears in the story related by Xenophon, Anab. 1.7. 
9: Shortly before the decisive battle at Cunaxa Clear- 
chus, commander of Cyrus’s Greek mercenaries, asked 
Cyrus whether he thought his brother would really fight 


him, and Cyrus replied, ‘Yea by Zeus! If he is a son 
of Darius and Parysatis, and a brother of mine, I shall 
not get this empire without a fight.’ 
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Great.’® Cyrus, he says, was not an Achaemenian 
by birth, son of King Cambyses of Persis and of 
Mandane daughter of Astyages King of Media,”° 
but a lad of low origin, son of a Mardian named 
Atradates. As a youth Cyrus won the favor of 
Astyages, and he was eventually able to have 
Atradates named governor of Persis. Finally he 
rebelled against Astyages and usurped his throne. 
This acount is the basis also for that given by 
Photius; but several other accounts, though not 
in harmony with one another, give no hint of such 
an origin. It is the opinion of Weissbach, after 
a critical study of them all,** that Cyrus was an 
Achaemenian by birth. I conjecture, accordingly, 
that Ctesias gave this falsified acount of Cyrus’s 
origin at the request of Artaxerxes II, who was 
seeking in every way to discredit the line and even 
the very name of Cyrus. Xenophon, who had read 





Translated by C. J. Ogden, in Dastur Hoshang 
Memorial Volume 465-81 (Bombay, 1918). 

2°As related by Herodotus 1.111 and Xenophon, 
Cyrop. 1.2.1. 

*1 In Pauly-Wissowa’s Real-Encyclopidie, Suppl.-Bd. 4. 
1141. 








the Perstka of Ctesias, gives no hint of this story 
in his idealized life of the Elder Cyrus which bears 
the name Kvpov zaideia or ‘ Education of Cyrus’; 
if he had regarded Ctesias’s story as true, we 
should almost certainly detect some veiled refer- 
ence to it, somewhere in the work—even though 
Xenophon was using Cyrus as a glorified example 
of a model ruler. Xenophon, moreover, was a 
great admirer of the Younger Cyrus,” and there- 
fore—even apart from his own personal adven- 
tures—antagonistic to Artaxerxes; he may even 
have had in mind, when he wrote on the Elder 
Cyrus, that he was seeking to counteract the propa- 
gandist history of Ctesias. 


ConcLusions: The Old Persian syllabary was 
used for inscriptions of Cyrus the Great, but there 
is no evidence that it was used at an earlier date. 
The inscriptions of Ariaramnes and Arsames were 


“inscribed in the time of Artaxerxes II, to do honor 


to the royal ancestors of Ariaramnes’s line—appar- 
ently as a part of anti-Cyrus activity by Artaxerxes. 





22 As is seen in his evaluation of Cyrus’s character, in 
Anab. 1.9. 





1. The “ Emphatic” Consonants in Semitic 


The emphatic sounds in Semitic seem to have 
been five in number, viz. Teth (ft), Qoph (q), and 
the three Cade’s (¢:, ¢2, ¢3);° ¢ was a variety of 
t, q a variety of k, ¢2 a variety of s, and ¢, and ¢3 
apparently varieties of the interdental or post- 





* Cf. “ Studies in Semitic Grammar,” JAOS 35 (1917) 
375-85; “ Studies in S. G. II,” JAOS 62 (1942) 109-118; 
“Studies in 8S. G. III,” JAOS 65 (1945) 111-16. 

* Ethiopic emphatic p (p+ glottal catch) occurs only 
in foreign words and is apparently a secondary develop- 
ment, ef. Brockelmann, Grundrisz I, 136. The strange 
sound p in foreign words (all parent Semitic p’s had 
become f) must have impressed the Abyssinians as being 
of a character similar to their own emphatic sounds; 
consequently we find such p’s represented by surd bi- 
labial stop either with glottal catch or with following s 
(which later became h or disappeared); ef. Dillmann, 
Gram. d. Athiopischen Spr. Leipzig (1889) 51; also 
Brockelmann as above. 
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dental spirants, hard and soft English th respec- 
tively. The element which they all have in 
common, and which gives them their peculiar 
“emphatic ” quality seems to have been a tension 
of some sort at the back of the mouth. Brockel- 
mann in his description of these sounds in general 
Semitic states that they are produced “ mit star- 
kerer Anspannung der artikulierenden Teile”; 
W. Leslau, in speaking of these sounds in Tigriia, 
uses the corresponding expression “ avec une plus 
forte tension buccale.” In Arabic in general the 
“ emphatic ” sounds are said to be characterized by 
velarization, which is a species of back-oral tension. 
Thus Bergstriisser: “im modernen Arabisch und 
nach den Angaben der arabischen Nationalgram- 
matik auch schon altarabisch, sind diese Laute 
velarisiert, d. h. mit Zuriickziehung der Zunge und 
daher Verdickung ihres hinteren Teiles und Anni- 
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herung des hinteren Zungenriickens an den wei- 
chen Gaumen zu sprechen.” * 

Other descriptions of these sounds either agree 
with these statements, or at least contain nothing 
that contradicts them. Indeed the theory here 
advanced will serve not only to furnish a common 
basis for all these statements, but also offer a 
reasonable explanation of the numerous changes 


suffered by these emphatic sounds in the individual 
Semitic languages.* 

°Cf, Brockelmann, op. cit., 43; W. Leslau, Documents 
Tigrigna, Paris (1941) 4-5; Bergstrisser, Hebrdische 
Gram., Leipzig (1918) 41 and literature there cited ; 
ef. also W. H. T. Gairdner, The Phonetics of Arabic, 
Oxford (1925) 20-1, 26. 

‘The most important of these descriptions follow. 

Bauer and Leander, Historische Grammatik d. Hebr. 
Spr. Halle a S. (1918) p. 166 and n., comment as 
follows: “t and q werden . .. mit festem Absatz 
gesprochen; d.h. die Stimmritze ist bei der Artikulation 
geschlossen; ¢ and $ werden von einem velaren Neben- 
artikulation begleitet, indem sich der hintere Teil des 
Zungenriickens gegen den weichen Gaumen erhebt . . . 
Wesentlich ist bei diesen Lauten wohl auch die Vereng- 
ung oder sogar Pressung der Stimmritze, ein Umstand 
der wahrscheinlich die Veranlassung gegeben hat, sie 
“emphatische ” zu nenen.” 

Bergstriisser, Heb. Gram. p. 41 says: “ vielleicht haben 
sich ¢ und ¢ von ¢ and s ebenso durch weiter zuriick- 
liegende Artikulationsstelle unterschieden wie q von k 
(cf. additional remarks on the emphatic consonants p. 
42), 

Gesenius-Kautzsch, Heb. Gram. §6 says: “t, q and ¢ 
are pronounced with a strong articulation and with a 
compression of the larynx.” 

Trumpf, “ Uber den Accent im Aethiopischen” ZDMG 
28, 581, remarks with reference to the emphatic sounds: 
“ihre Aussprache ist schwer zu beschreiben . . . die 
Glottis wird geschlossen, die Lippen dann _ plétzlich 
geiffnet und der betreffende Laut voll explodirt .. .” 

Praetorius, “ Athiopische Gram. Karlsruhe u. Leipzig 
(1886) 8, comments as follows: “¢ wird wie ts 
(deutsches 2) gesprochen, aber von einem eigentiim- 
lichen, hier nicht niher zu beschreibendem Geriusch im 
Munde begleitet. Mit diesem Gerausch werden auch q, 
t, p, gesprochen.” 

Mittwoch Die traditionelle Aussprache des Athi- 
opischen, Berlin u. Leipzig, 1926 (appeared first minus 
certain texts and indices in MSOS 28, 1925) gives the 
following description (p. 11): The sounds indicated by 
q, t, p emphatic, ¢ and d (Dappa) “sind genau so wie 
im Amharischen emphatische Kehlkopfverschluszlaute, 
die mit Pressung des betreffenden Organs und mit Kehl- 
kopfverschlusz gesprochen werden, also wie k’, t’, p’ and 
8’ lauten.” . 

Littmann, “ Ge'ez Studien” Nachr. K. G. W. Géttingen, 
phil.-hist. Kl., 1917, p. 679, has a similar description 
‘ucluding the following statement, viz. “Der Mund- 
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These Semitic “emphatic” sounds seem to 
constitute a series which partakes of the charac- 
teristics of two place categories at the same time. 
Such series are not uncommon; examples are the 
Indo-European labio-velars which originally possess 
both a velar and a labial element, and the soft 
(erweichte) consonants in Slavic languages, which 
no matter what their place category have an addi- 
tional palatal element.° 

It seems.clear that the Semitic “emphatic” 
sounds ft, q, ¢, p, J, were distinguished from the 
corresponding simple sounds ¢, k, s, pb, d, by an 
additional tension or contraction in the back of 
the oral cavity, either in the velar or laryngeal 
position or in both. To more closely define the 
orginal phonetic character of this tension on the 
basis of our knowledge would seem to be impos- 
sible. These sounds may have been characterized 
by the glottal catch as in modern Abyssinian, or 
by velarization as in Modern Arabic, or by both, 
or there may have been other elements. As has 
been stated, all the various developments of the 
“ emphatic ” consonants may be explained on this 
basis. 

In Arabic in general this back-oral tension 
results in “ velarization,” i.e. all the sounds are 
produced with an accompanying retraction of the 
back of the tongue toward the velum. In Tigrina 





verschlusz wird kraftig gesprengt, der Kehlkopfver- 
schlusz wird sofort dann gelést.” 

Haupt, Uber die semitischen Sprachlaute u. ihre Um- 
schrift, “ BA I, 249-267, basing his theory on the Ethi- 
opie pronunciation, conjectured that the element that 
differentiated the “emphatic” sounds from the corre- 
sponding simple sounds was an accompanying glottal 
catch. G. Moore in “On a new theory of the so-called 
Emphatic Consonants in the Semitic Languages” Proc. 
AOS 13 (1888), ecciv and f., commenting on Haupt’s 
theory, feels that there is not sufficient evidence to 
substantiate his views; Vilenéik in “ Welchen Lautwert 
hat w im Ursemitischen,” OLZ 33, 2 (1930), cols. 
89-98, without apparent reason, agrees with Haupt. The 
author’s elaborate attempt to prove the essentially 
sonant character of the emphatic sounds, and his develop- 
ment of the three Cades from original sonant affricatives 
is unconvincing, vor is it necessary in view of the evident 
close relationship between surd emphatics' and non- 
emphatic sonants of the same place category (cf. end 
of this article). 

5° Cf. Brugmann, Grundrisz d. vergl. Gram. d. indogerm. 
Spr., Strassburg (1897) 586-622; Kurze vergl. Gram., 
Strassburg (1904) 168-178; E. Berneker, Russische 
Gram. (Sammlung Géschen), Leipzig (1897), §§ 3, 11, 
12, 13. 
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the tension results in a contraction of the vocal 
cords, producing the laryngeal stop or glottal 
catch, and this glottal catch may have been present 
in the “emphatics” of Semitic languages, e. g. 
Hebrew, and Aramaic, about the exact pronuncia- 
tion of which we are not so well informed. The 
pronunciation of the emphatic fricatives as the 
affricative ts (¢3 in Ethiopic [Praetorius], and in 
many modern pronunciations of Hebrew ¢) or as 
t+’+s (Ethiopic ¢, and ¢2 [Praetorius]) is due to 
the fact that the tension has been shifted from the 
larynx, where in other cases it produces glottal 
catch (e. g. in Tigrifa) to a front position where 
it likewise produces a front stop ¢. If Praetorius 
report on Ethiopic ¢ is correct, back tension is here 
preserved even tho front tension is also developed. 

The representation of the ¢’s, especially ¢, and ¢; 
is quite varied.® 

(, (originally )+ back tension) becomes in 
classical Arabic z + back tension, a shift from em- 
phatic surd interdental spirant to velarized sonant 
dental spirant. In the modern Arabic dialects ¢, 


and ¢; fall together; e.g. in Tunisian both em- 





*Ugaritic gives some evidence that there may have 
been a ¢, The regular representation of ¢, in Ugaritic 
is a character transliterated z, apparently an emphatic 
z as in Arabic, e.g. hg ‘arrow,’ hzr ‘enclosure,’ ‘gm 
‘strong,’ qz ‘summer,’ rz ‘run,’ 21 ‘shade,’ gr ‘ back.’ 
In several words, however, the character which regularly 
corresponds to an Arabic Ghain equals the ¢, of the other 
languages, e.g. ngr ‘ protect’ (Heb. ner, Aram. tr), 
gm’ ‘be thirsty’ (Heb. gm’, Arab. gm’) gr ‘rock’ 
(Heb. er, Aram. tr), probably also mgy ‘arrive’ (Heb. 
mg’, Syr. mg’ and mt’): ef. Goetze, “Is Ugaritic a 
Canaanite dialect?” Language 17, 2, 131 n. 43. If we 
suppose both these sets of forms to be derived from 
parent Semitic forms, all containing the same sound, ¢,, 
there is no apparent phonetic reason for the two different 
representations. The ¢ represented by Ugaritic 9 might, 
therefore, be called tentatively ¢,. There is a curious 
double representation of ¢, in the Ethiopie language 
Gafat, viz. s (emphatic s) and ¢ (emphatic ts), though 
here it may be only a difference in spelling: ef. my 
review of Leslau, Gafat Documents, New Haven, 1945, 
in Language 21, 4, 274. 

The change in Ugaritie of ¢, to what is apparently a 
velar fricative would seem to represent a loss of the 
front element of the ¢, the back-oral tension being pre- 
served as a velar sound, a change similar to that 
involved in the shifting of ¢,; to the laryngeal Ain in 
Aramaic. 

Another curious irregularity in Ugaritie in the field 
of the emphatic consonants is presented by the double 
representation of ¢ in words corresponding to Heb. thr, 
Arab. ltf, viz. thr, zhr; ltp, lzep (ef. Gordon, Ugaritic 
Gram., Roma, 1940, p. 21). 
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phatic interdentals are represented by the velarizeg 
sonant interdental; in Egypt and Tripoli both 
become velarized sonant dental.’ In Aramaic jp 
general emphatic surd interdental (¢,) falls to- 
gether with emphatic surd dental (ft). 

(; (originally d+ back tension) becomes jn 
classical Arabic and most modern Arabic dialects 
velarized d: for the Arabic of Tunis cf. above. In 
some Aramaic dialects it appears as q (e. g. ‘arg-i 
earth), which Brockelmann thinks represents 
sonant velar stop g; it may be an attempt to repre. 
sent sonant velar spirant (g, Arabic Ghain) which 
like the parent Semitic sonant velar spirant later 
shifted back to the sonant laryngeal spirant Ain, 
It is also possible to regard the Ain, which is the 
usual representative of ¢; in Aramaic, as the sur- 
vival of the element of back-oral tension, the front 
element (interdental or dental) being completely 
lost. In Ethiopic, according to Trumpf and 
Praetorius, ¢; seems to have become the simple 
dental affricative ts. 

All three ¢’s in Hebrew and Assyrian, ¢, and ¢; 
in Ethiopic, are represented by the same symbol 
in each language. In Hebrew and Assyrian this 
probably represents a shift in the case of ¢, and 
¢s from the interdental to the dental position; in 
Ethiopic the same is probably true of ¢,. According 
to Littmann and Mittwoch all three ¢’s are pro- 
nounced as emphatic s with glottal catch. 

Sometimes the back-oral tension is so empha- 
sized that it completely blots out the more forward 
element of the complex sound just as in the 
European labio-velars the labial element often 
completely submerges the velar (e. g., I. E. kuid, 
Lat. quid, Oscan pid; I. E. guiv-, Lithuanian 
gyv-as, Lat. viv-us).° This is the case with Egyp- 
tian and Syrian Arabic g which has become glottal 
catch (e.g. gunsul > ’unsul),®* and perhaps also 
with ¢; in general Aramaic where it is represented 
by laryngeal Ain (cf. above). 

There seems to be close relationship between the 
surd emphatic sounds and the non-emphatic 
sonants of the same place category. This is indi- 
cated by widespread phenomena, viz.: 





7Cf. Socin-Brockelmann, Arabische Gram. 8 Aufl. 
Berlin (1918) 5; Brockelmann, Grundr. I, 131; Stumme, 
Gram. d. tunisischen Arabisch, Leipzig (1896) 1; 
Marchen u. Gedichte aus . . . Tripolis, Leipzig (1898) 
199; Spitta, Gram. d. arabischen Vulgdrdialektes von 
Aegypten, Leipzig (1880) 10. 

*Cf. Brugmann as in n. 5. 

** Cf. Spitta, op. cit. in n. 7, p. 12. 
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1) Babylonian q is represented at times by g, 
e.g. gatu ‘hand,’ gagadu ‘head.’ ® 

2) Akkadian fa, ft are written with the signs 
for da, di; ga, with the sign for za. 

3) In the Egyptian transliteration of Semitic 
words g sometimes corresponds to q (e.g. gf, 
quf = Heb. gop ‘ape’), d (hand) to f¢ (e. g. bd 
=Heb. sébet ‘staff’?) d (serpent) to ¢ (e.g. 
dt = Heb. céaga ‘cry, dbi— Heb. aba 
‘army ) 10 

4) In Greek transliterations of Phoenician words 
t and q may be represented by sonants, e. g. yadov 
=qtn, ovyAos = Sql. 

5) Cade 1 (pointed Teth) becomes a sonant in 
Arabic, classical z, in modern dialects @ or d (cf. 
above). 

6) In many modern Arabic dialects Teth is 
said to be sonant, e. g. in Wadai, an Arabic Beduin 
dialect of interior Africa ‘belly’ is badna, ‘ rain,’ 
madar.'* 

7) Teth and Qoph seem to have been regarded 
by prominent Arabian grammarians as sonant.** 

8) Qoph has become q in most parts of Egypt.*** 


This pecularity is to be explained by the fact 


that the acoustic effect of the back-oral tension of 
the emphatic sounds was confused with voice, 
also a back-oral phenomenon. In Arabic this 
confusion has led to the actual voicing of ¢:,q. In 
other cases the spelling with sonants may be simply 
due to the feeling that the two similar phenomena 
are identical. 

That the Semitic ¢ and q were unaspirated 
i.e. softer in utterance than the aspirated ¢ and k, 
has been shown by Sapir in his discussion of 
transliterations from Greek and Latin into Semitic, 
and vice versa,?* 


2. The Vocalization of the Pretonic Open 
Syllable in Hebrew 


One of the most puzzling phonetic phenomena 
presented by Hebrew is the so-called pretonic 


*Cf. Brockelmann, Grundr, I, 128. 

Cf. J. Vilenéik, op. cit., cols. 91, 95. 

“Cf. Sapir’s review of Z. S. Harris, A Grammar of 
the Phoenician Language in Language 15, 1, p. 64 bot. 

“Cf. Vilenéik, op. cit., col. 90. 

** Cf. op. cit., cols. 90, 94. 

“** Cf. Spitta, op. cit., loc. cit. 

“Cf. Sapir’s review cited n. 11, pp. 63-4. 
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lengthening, a lengthening of an original short 
vowel in an open syllable immediately before the 
primary accent, in a position, where from the point 
of view of phonetics, a reduction rather than an 
increase in vowel quantity is to be expected The 
generally accepted view of this phenomenon at 
present is that the lengthening is artificial, devel- 
oped in the schools in which Hebrew was taught 
in the period after Hebrew (perhaps as early as 
the 5th century B.c.) had become a dead lang- 
uage, and Aramaic was the normal spoken language 
of the Jews. In Aramaic all short vowels in 
pretonic open syllables were slurred over and 
reduced in quantity (reduced to the indistinct 
vowel Shewa) while in Hebrew the quality of 
these vowels, tho short, was preserved as is the 
case in Modern French and German (cf. the pro- 
nunciation of the short vowels in open syllables 
in French Amérique, German Amerika with that 
of the slurred vowels in English America). In 
order to preserve this distinction these pretonic 
short vowels were overstressed by those teaching 
Hebrew (qdatal not gétal), very much as unaccented 
endings in Latin are given the accent in Latin 
classes viz., amd, amds, amat to call attention to 
the significant parts.’® 

Recently two attempts, one by Poebel of Chicago 





*® That this reaction from the Aramaic pronunciation 
was not confined to the schools but was extended to the 
popular pronunciation of Hebrew words by the Aramaic 
speaking Jews, who heard these pretonic short vowels 
as long, seems to be shown by modern Arabic place 
names derived from Hebrew (cf. Bauer u. Leander, Hist. 
Gram, 2379’), e.g. ialé (<’'aiidlén), zani’ (< zdndah) 
idniin (< idnéah), idfa (< i@f6), ‘atdrad (<‘atdrét) kabil 
(< *kabil, evidently a by-form of kébil); cf. Kampff- 
meyer “ Alte Namen im heutigen Paliastina u. Syrien” 
Zeitsch. d. Deut. Pal. Vereins, XV (1892) p. 99: also 
jedireh (< gédérah) , gerideh (< gérédah) , bireh (< bé’érét) 
cited by Albright. The same thing is indicated by 
Syriac and Arabic transcriptions of Hebrew personal 
names, e.g. Syr. Daduid (< David), Natén (< Natan), 
Arab. "Jbraéhim (<’Abrahdm), cf. Bergstriisser, Heb. 
Gram. 117. 

Another spelling for the pretonic short vowel is short 
vowel followed by double consonant, e.g. ‘arummah (f. 
of ‘drém), gémallim (pl. of gamdl), cf. Bergstrisser, 
op. cit. 139. Probably the short vowel was more dis- 
tinctly heard as short before certain consonants (perhaps 
the liquids), and the following consonant was written 
double to conform the spelling to Masoretic rules, which 
did not ordinarily allow a short full vowel to stand in 
an open syllable. This type of spelling, once established 
with certain consonants, was analogically extended to 
others. 
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and another by Goetze of Yale, have been made to 
explain this pretonic lengthening as a survival of a 
lengthening due to the accent which originally 
rested on that syllable, but was later shifted to the 
final syllable.** As the symbols for the vowel 
sounds in the Hebrew text were applied to the 
consonants probably not earlier than eight hundred 
years after Christ, over a millennium since Hebrew 
ceased to be a living tongue, such a theory would 
necessitate the assumption of one or the other of 
the following courses of development. 


(a) The accent shift took place in the period 
of the living language, i.e. at least several 
hundred years before Christ, and the long 
quantity of the originally accented vowels 
was then preserved, first in the popular 
speech and later in that of the learned 
for many centuries, in spite of the fact 
that after the shift of accent it was in a 
position which in any spoken language 
would naturally result in a reduction of 
quantity; the long quantity thus preserved 
was recorded in the spelling introduced over 
a thousand years after the accent shift. 


The present accentuation of Hebrew is an 
artificial and learned accentuation applied 
to the language after it had ceased to be a 
living tongue, possibly in imitation of the 
accentuation of Aramaic, while the long 
vowels of the originally accented syllable 
retained their original long quantity even 
after the artificial accent shift. 


The first course of development suggested pre- 
supposes what would seem linguistically impos- 
sible. The second course of development supposes 
the language to have artificially changed its accent, 
as a result perhaps of the spoken Aramaic, and on 
the other hand to have resisted the influence of 
Aramaic and natural phonetic development in 
retaining the long vowels in the now pretonic 
syllable. 

This theory that the shift of the accent is an 
artificial change in a dead language due to the 
influence of the living Aramaic, simply substitutes 





1® A. Poebel, “ The Antepenult Stressing of Old He- 
brew” AJSLZ lvi (1939) 225-0; “Penult Stressing 
Replacing Ultimate Stressing in Pre-exilic Hebrew” 
ibid. 384-7; A. Goetze, “Accent and Vocalism in 
Hebrew,” JAOS 59 (1939) 431-59. 
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one artificial change, the shift of accent, for 
another, the lengthening of the short full vowel 
in pretonic open syllable. That such an artificial 
accent shift due to the influence of a spoken 
language is perfectly possible is shown by the 
pronunciation of the Polish Jews, who under the 
influence of the prevailing penultimate accent of 
Polish, regularly accent the penult of Hebrew 
words.** This theory, however, far from clearing 
up the puzzle of Hebrew vocalism fails to explain 
many things which are made clear by the usual 
theory and introduces many additional difficulties, 

In applying this theory the author can make the 
Hebrew vocalic patterns that he treats conform 
only by positing a series of unsupported assump- 
tions. His “doubts concerning the traditional 
view started ” he says with his difficulty in pro- 
nouncing ¢éddaqa without accenting the first syl- 
lable, in which case he was apparently transferring 
to Hebrew his feeling for initial syllable accent 
based on normal Germanic accent. 

As the Hebrew accentuation, supposed to be 
due to Aramaic influence, does not always agree 
with the Aramaic (e. g. Heb. gatélii, Aram. gétdli) 
it is necessary to suppose in Hebrew (tho this is 
not clearly stated) a blanket shift of accent to the 
last syllable in forms corresponding to those which 
have not ultimate accent in Aramaic. The table 
which the author uses to illustrate the original 
antepenultimate accent is not clearly explained, 
tho it sems to call for a sequence of stressed and 
unstressed syllables with Shewa, both silent and 
vocal Shewa functioning equally as a syllable. 
Finally in order to extend his theory to forms like 
débarim, cédagét, (<dabarima, cadagatu) the 
author is forced to assume a double shift af accent, 
first from ultima to penult in some early period, 
and then later under Aramaic influence from 
penult back to ultima. The author (p. 229) 
promises an “extensive general study of Hebrew 
accentuation ” in which he expects to “ discuss all 
further points connected directly or indirectly with 
the antepenultimate stressing of Hebrew.” In its 
present form his theory is unconvincing. 

Goetze’s theory of an accent shift in the living 
tongue centuries before it became a dead language, 
as has been indicated, would seem to make neces- 
sary a series of pure suppositions which contradict 





27Cf. S. Birnbaum, Das hebriische u. aramdische 
Element in d. jiddischen Sprache, Leipzig (1922) 9, 17. 
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one another and violate the general principles of 
linguistic development. Assuming its possibility, 
the theory brings in its train a number of diffi- 
culties, some of which follow. 

If accented a was lengthened in the period 
before the shift to ultimate accent it would be 
necessary to explain why this accented a did not 
become o as in qgdtel < gatil which later became 
gatél. Again why does not laka (p. 448) become 
lika retaining its originally accented a as @ instead 
of 1éka? A similar query might be made with 
reference to forms like gédi (< gidi< gadit). 
Finally the discussion of forms seem to ignore 
the influence of analogy and the possibility of the 
extension of pausal forms to context. Practically 
all the difficulties in Hebrew vocalism which the 
author feels are explained by his theory, are 
susceptible of other explanations. Some of these 
are here suggested. 

The fact that vowels of the pretonic open syllable 
are not always lengthened but sometimes reduced 
to Shewa, e. g. Sémi (< Simi) lébiis (< lubiis) gédi 
(<gidi) may originally be due to a process of dis- 
similation of 1 and wu before long i and @ respec- 
tively, extended later to all forms with 7 or u 
followed by any long accented vowel in the final 
syllable, e. g. hdmdr (< himér < himar). 

The tendency towards artificial pretonic leng- 
thening is often strengthened by analogical influ- 
ences, e. g. the e of kébédim reflects the é of kabéd, 
and the @ of débarim, the a of dabar.® The differ- 
ence in the development of forms like kébédim 
(<kabidim) and kabédii (< kabidii) is due to the 
fact that the verb form developed an artificial 
secondary accent on the first syllable (cf. below) 
while in the nominal form the regular phonetic 
development took place. 

A short vowel in an open syllable between a 
secondary and a primary accent is normally 
reduced to Shewa e.g. tigtéli < iigtuli, nigtéla 
<nigtala. Forms like qatéla, kabédii are to be 
explained on this basis: the a of the initial syllable 
is analogical, due to the influence of a of the 3 sg. 
m. gatal, kabed, and the long vowel in this posi- 
tion, two places before the primary tone receives 
naturally an artificial secondary accent, which is 
specially marked with the nota bene sign Metheg. 
Similarly the ending -¢ka was developed originally 


eS 


** Cf. Bauer u. Leander, Hist Gram., 236 c’. 
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in forms like débaréka in which a of -bd- is due to 
analogy with dabar débari, etc. 

The difference between the treatment of accented 
vowels in final closed syllables in the case of nouns 
on the one hand and verbs on the other is due to 
the fact that the pausal forms of the noun have 
become the normal forms. 

The artificial tendency to lengthen pretonic 
vowels is strongest, it seems, in the case of a, hence 
@ is often found in cases where we should expect 
reduction to Shewa, e. g. ‘dlamim (contrast miz- 
béhdt < mizbihdt), iiggatél, malkati. 

It appears most unlikely that the assumption of 
an original primary accent as the reason for the 
so-called pretonic lengthening will help to solve 
the difficulties of Hebrew vocalism. The assump- 
tion that the shift of accent to the ultima with re- 
tention of the originally accented long vowel, took 
place in the period of the living language, seems 
to involve a linguistic impossibility, while the 
assumption of an artificial accent shift in the dead 
language under the influence of Aramaic seems, 
while certainly a possibility, simply to add to the 
difficulties of an already complicated problem. 

The Hebrew of the Bible is not a homogeneous 
body of linguistic material, but comprises the 
whole of the ancient literature which has been 
preserved, and though the vocalization was added 
to the whole of the original consonantal text at 
approximately the same period, it stands to reason 
that differences in provenience and in time of 
composition are responsible for many forms which 
are exceptions to what seem to be the normal rules 
of phonetic development. Moreover the inves- 
tigator must contend with the probability that 
there were various schools of Masorites with result- 
ing differences in traditional pronunciation and 
spelling. 

Any treatment of Hebrew phonology, therefore, 
must operate not only on the basis of the dogma 
of the universality of phonetic change, but must 
also give due attention to orthographic differences, 
to possible differences in dialect, both local and 
temporal, and above all to discrepancies in the 
normal phonetic development due to the manifold 
workings of the principle of analogy. 


3. Aramaic z for Semitic z, and d 


In the Zingirli and Nerab inscriptions 4, 
(original Pp), 2, (orginal 0), and ¢, (original 
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emphatic ») are represented by §, z and ¢ respec- 
tively. These signs are usually regarded, probably 
with correctness, as inaccurate attempts to repre- 
sent the original sounds p, 0, p, the change to ¢, 
d and ¢, which is common to all other Aramaic 
dialects, either not being operative in this dialect 
or having taken place in general Aramaic at a 
period later than the time of these inscriptions, 
circa 800 B. C."° 

In a number of Aramaic texts of a later period, 
where z, is regularly represented by d, there are 
sporadic instances in which it is represented by z. 
In a number of dialects the demonstratives appear 
with initial z. So in inscriptions of Asia Minor, 
Taima, and Egypt, Assyro-Aramean bilingual in- 
scriptions, in the papyri of Elephantine, and in 
Mandean, e. g., Elephantine zi, znh, zk, (also rare 
forms with d, viz. di, dk’, dki, dnh) Mandean 
hazin, haza (also hadin, hada, dh with d).*° 

In Mandean, moreover, original z, initial is 
represented by z in a number of other words, viz. 
zahba (alongside of regular dahba) ‘ gold, zakra, 
zekra ‘male,’ zabe, zebe ‘ offering’ (alongside regu- 
lar dabba ‘ offerer,’ madba ‘ altar’), zaba ‘ stream,’ 
ziqna ‘ beard.’ 


In Mandean, also, in a few words, original 
Semitic d initial is represented by z, viz. zma 
(alongside of dma) ‘ blood, zigla (alongside digqla, 
Arab. dagal) ‘palm, ** perhaps zinbure ‘bee’ 
(Jew. Aram. zibbura, Syr. n. pr. Zenbird) if it 
is identical with Syr. debbdra, Heb. débdra.?? 





1° Cf. Brockelman, Grundrisz I, 133-4; for ¢ repre- 
senting 2, in early Aramaic (850 B. C.) ef. also Albright 
“A Votive Stele Erected by Ben-Hadad I of Damascus 
to the God Melearth” BASOR 87, p. 26. 

2° Cf. Brockelmann, op. cit. 134y: Niéldeke, Manddische 
Gram.; Halle (1875) 43-4; Cowley, Aramaic Papyri of 
the 5th Century, Oxford (1923) Index. 

*1 Cf. references to Brockelmann and Néldeke in pre- 
ceding note. 

22 Brockelmann’s note on the word (p. 134 note) viz. 
that Arabic zunbir, Ethiopic zandbir ‘wasp’ with e, 
represent perhaps the original form of this word, the 
initial of which was contaminated in Aramaic by 
analogy with the word for bee, Vdbr, seems to me more 
likely to be correct than the view that the Arabic and 
Ethiopic are Aramaic loan words. 
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Brockelmann says the only explanation possible 
is to suppose that d, resulting secondarily from 
after a vowel, was dialectically shifted to z, and 
that these dialectic forms were preserved in certain 
cases. Ndldeke compares the two sets of forms 
with z and d to the double pronunciation of Arabic 
Dhal, sometimes d sometimes z, in Egyptian 
Arabic.** Both authorities agree in ascribing the 
irregularities to dialect. Another explanation, 
however, is possible. 

The usual position of the demonstrative used as 
adjective is after its noun in the emphatic state, 
that is with vocalic ending, or as in Mandaic after 
the particle ha. The pronunciation of d in sucha 
position in Aramaic is regularly d. This d sound 
was spelt in many dialects with a z, just as the 
same sound was spelt in the older Aramaic inscrip- 
tions, and this spelling became more or less fixed 
for all forms of the demonstrative no matter what 
their position. 

In Mandaic the spelling of z for initial d (d 
after a vowel) was extended to other words, not 
only to those whose d = original z,;, but also to 
those whose d = original d. The fact that forms 
with both d and z usually occur from the same 
word agrees very well with the theory that the 
difference is one of orthography and not of pro- 
nunciation. 

These variant z’s in later Aramaic, therefore, 
would seem to represent a variant spelling for the 
spirantic d secondarily derived from post vocalic 
d, the same attempt at phonetic spelling which 
formerly gave rise independently to the irregular 
z, § and ¢ of the early Aramaic inscriptions. 





28 Cf. Brockelmann, op. cit., loc. cit.; Néldeke, op. cit., 
43, n. 5; Spitta, Gram. d. Arabischen Vulgdrdialektes 
von Aegypten, Leipzig (1880) 17-8. The examples of the 
representation of 2, by d instead of as regularly by 2, 
viz. Jew. Aram. deraq ‘ scatter,’ dera‘ ‘sow’ (alongside 
of forms with z), although they apparently represent 
a similar interchange between d and 2 in the contrary 
direction, are not to be connected with the phenomena 
listed above; the d in these cases is perhaps to be 
explained with Brockelmann (§85da) as due to dis- 
similation. 








A SKETCH OF JAPANESE SOCIETY 


FREDERICK S. HULSE 


Some Basic PRINCIPLES 


PeRHAPS the most outstanding trait in Japanese 
behaviour, which has been noted and commented 
upon by many observers, is its thoroughly planned 
quality. This intense concern for well-planned 
activity affects all aspects of Japanese life, and is 
well expressed in the social structure of the country. 
The institutions of Japanese society are designed 
to keep everything under control. Its rituals are 
performed in the expectation that, as with magic 
or science, automatic results are to be anticipated 
from correct action. Incorrect action, however, 
may result in disaster, and will certainly result 
in disharmony. A symphony orchestra produces 
beautiful music only when all members play 
the proper notes on the correct instrument at 
the precise moment. The least error produces dis- 
cords painful to the ear. The Japanese feel that 


society, too, must be orchestrated in order to avoid 
discord between the various personalities involved. 


This orchestration can be harmoniously maintained 
only if each unit is kept in its proper place. All 
the functions of social life, therefore, are carried 
on according to plan. Everyone is carefully in- 
structed in the rules applicable to his particular 
duties, and indoctrinated with the belief that life 
will be satisfactory only if such rules are carefully 
followed. Since it is believed that any given sit- 
uation can best be met by a precise, specified 
response, exact rules are prescribed for correct 
behavior by all individuals upon all predictable 
occasions. 

The exact rules can be altered, and have been 
from time to time in the past. For a great many 
generations, however, the principles of hierarchy 
and collective responsibility have been adhered to. 
Accordingly, individuals owe a primary obligation 
of loyalty to their superiors, rather than of friend- 
ship to their acquaintances ; and the family rather 
than the individual is recognized as the social unit. 
Both principles call for personal abnegation. An 
individual’s closest emotional ties are usually to 
his family, but through that family he owes loyalty 
to its superiors. This loyalty is centered upon 
specific superiors, not diffused among all members 


of an upper class. Deference is paid to all who 
have power, but the obligation of loyalty is due to 
those who have power over one’s self. Thus, 
powerful competing groups may and have come 
into violent conflict whenever they lack a still more 
powerful superior to whom both are under obli- 
gation. Nationwide social harmony depends upon 
the extension of such obligations up through many 
steps to the Emperor. He is the Supreme Father 
of the whole Japanese family. As such he is 
regarded with very special awe, for he is the source 
and residence of all power in the nation. 

Although obligations of mutual aid between 
equals are not emphasized in modern Japanese 
society, they have long existed. Mutual interest 
groups engage in collective enterprises for social, 
religious and economic purposes. Neighbors and 
cousins engage in friendly relationships. Outside 
such groups, however, significant exchanges be- 
tween individuals tend to be conducted almost 
like diplomatic negotiations. Between persons or 
groups who are not united by specific ties, no 
obligations of any sort are owed. Consequently, 
there is no mutual trust between them, each ex- 
pecting that the other will probably seize any 
advantage, social or economic, if given the oppor- 
tunity. Go-betweens, preferably under obligation 
to each party, are usually employed for safety’s 
sake. 

Since the correct discharge of all social obli- 
gations is not incompatible with the exploitation 
of situations not involving prescribed duties, 
opportunity to rise in the social hierarchy exists. 
The demonstration of such admired qualities as 
skill and determination leads to social esteem as 
well as personal advancement. Social mobility has 
increased with the introduction of occidental 
methods and devices into Japan. The existence of 
such methods and devices increases the frequency 
of situations not involving prescribed duties, and 
it is correct to conform to occidental behavior 
patterns under such circumstances. Only when 
doing so would conflict directly with the whole 
integrated structure of Japanese society does 
trouble, doubt or confusion arise. 
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As they are remote cousins of the Emperor, the 
greatest social prestige has always been attached 
to members of the old Imperial Court Nobility. 
Their exalted position has, however, very little real 
importance or interest to society at large, which 
views them as living “above the clouds.” At 
present those held in greatest esteem are the 
military, particularly those of Samurai ancestry, 
the wealthy, the educated, government officials, 
and land-owners. These are the groups which 
exercise actual control in Japan, economic, relig- 
ious and administrative, as well as social. Among 
the masses of the people, in spite of official de- 
clarations of equality, certain groups are rather 
despised: these are the ETA, and immigrant 
Okinawans and Koreans. The ETA have always 


been outcastes, the excuse being given that they 
are ritually unclean; and all three groups tend 
to be kept in the most menial occupations. 


THE FAMILY 


The Japanese family is a social unit rather than 
a biological organism. It is composed of people 
of both sexes and several generations who work 
together and behave in unison. One can lose or 
gain membership on the basis of social rules in 
complete disregard of genetic facts. Ordinarily, 
of course, biology and society agree. Often the 
household contains parents, all sons and their 
wives, and grandchildren. Cousins and uncles may 
also be included if they have not set up their own 
households, and daughters not yet married. Few 
individuals live alone. To do so is not only 
unnatural, but may be unsafe. Thus a single 
dwelling may house up to a dozen persons. Ordi- 
narily, it will contain not more than half as many, 
but if it is economically possible, the closest 
relatives often live in nearby homes, and clusters 
of such homes may be seen scattered over the 
countryside. Some members of the family, ordi- 
narily the younger adults, are usually away, 
working or fighting, but they do not lose their 
sense of family membership. Their names are 
retained on the local register of families, and even 
the census may return them as inhabitants of the 
locality. 

The principle of hierarchy is recognized within 
the family as well as in society as a whole. Respect 
and deference are paid to elders and males, and 
those who show qualities popularly attributed to 
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age and manhood are held in esteem. The father 
is, consequently, the center of loyalty and the 
unquestioned leader. Should the eldest son prove 
worthy, the father may retire, when he becomes a 
grandfather, from formal leadership in the family, 
without losing his influence. Or the mother, an 
uncle, a younger brother, may, by sufficient force 
of character, rule the household from behind the 
scenes. This does not alter the formal hierarchy, 
nor the rituals of deference by which that hier- 
archy is expressed. 

In order to insure the collective responsibility 
of all members of the family, no important deci- 
sion is made, nor action taken, without discussion 
of the matter by a family council. Such a council 
may be informal and confined to members of a 
single household when the issue is minor, but in 
graver cases, cousins will be asked to attend. Even 
those living at a distance may be called upon for 
advice and agreement before property is bought 
or sold, or a son or daughter married. 

Family relationships are patrilineal. The wife’s 
brother, even the married sister, are not members, 
but cousins on the father’s side are recognized as 
relatives. In accordinace with this rule, a girl, 
upon marriage, is adopted into her husband’s 
family, and her name transferred in the local 
register of families. Those without male issue 
will adopt sons, if possible from a poorer, but 
related family, to marry their daughters, for the 
family name must be preserved. The lot of such 
adopted sons is not an easy one: it illustrates 
beautifully the dominance of the family over the 
individual. In his marriage he holds the position 
usually asigned to a wife, and, unless he prove 
worthy, may be cast aside after having served his 
biological function. 

Adoption, in fact, has been found a most useful 
expedient in Japanese society. Poor cousins fre- 
quently are adopted by, after working as servants 
for, their more prosperous relatives. An employer 
may even adopt a skillful apprentice or clerk who 
is not a relative, in order to continue the business 
in efficient hands; for such concerns, in Japan, are 
commonly family affairs rather than stock cor- 
porations. Promising young men are often adopted 
as heirs by patrons of higher social positions; in 
this way some famous old names, like that of 
Sa1onJ1, have been kept alive for generations. 
This lack of interest in genetics extends even to 











the Japanese views of foreign peoples. After being 
conquered, subdued and indoctrinated, a subject 
people may, by adoption, acquire the divine an- 
cestry of the Japanese. 

Not in spite of, but rather because of the fact 
that the father of a family is its unquestioned 
leader, it is his chief duty to consider, not his 
individual interests, but those of his house. These 
interests are largely represented by property which 
is thought and spoken of as belonging to the house, 
not to its master. He is only a trustee for a gen- 
eration. Real estate rather than money is con- 
sidered to be the most important form of property 
in rural Japan and seems to be the most desirable 
even to those who must work in cities. The land- 
owner wields economic power over any landless 
relatives who do not leave to work elsewhere. In 
families without real property the economic base 
of the family is weaker, but a large majority of 
farmers own at least a little land. 

The control of the family property also serves 
to enhance the power of the husband. Men usually 
marry women from a nearby settlement, but one 
not too close. The bride must move, propertyless, 
into a strange neighborhood, where, in contrast, 
her husband has long known all the other men 
and has a stake in the community. Since mar- 
riages are arranged by the families rather than by 
the individuals concerned, the wife may be a cousin 
or the daughter of a family friend. Her position 
as a stranger, nevertheless, serves to delay her gain 
in social esteem until she has demonstrated her 
worth by correct behaviour: loyalty and deference ; 
shrewd management and hard work; and the pro- 
duction of sons. A sincere wife accepts her duties 
cheerfully: she cares for the children and the 
household, she anticipates the wishes of her mother- 
in-law, she waits upon her husband tirelessly. 
Self-abnegation is her supreme virtue and source 
of strength. As a mother, the woman’s strength 
becomes more obvious. As the father is the center 
of loyalty, the mother is the center of affection. 
The ties which bind her to her children are very 
intimate, even though they may not publicly be 
shown. Men away from home more frequently 
express nostalgia for their mothers than for their 
wives. A shrewd or selfish woman may exploit 
these powers to the limit. All, by their example, 
their patience, and their fortitude, serve as the 
bearers of Japanese culture from one generation to 
the next. 
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RuRAL-URBAN CONTRASTS 


Even in the country, great open spaces do not 
exist. People live close together. There are few 
isolated homesteads. Clusters of farmhouses dot 
the landscape, and on rich rice land or near the 
village commercial center they are crowded to- 
gether ever more closely. With the increase of 
population, the subdivision of farm land centuries 
ago reached the subsistence level. Three acres is 
the size of the average farm. 

In rural areas, therefore, economic necessities 
encourage, while longstanding acquaintance per- 
mits, a considerable development of cooperative 
enterprise. Lack of ready cash, and abundance of 
labor, prompts a system of mutual exchange. The 
mutual interest groups concerned in such endeavors 
usually consist of only a few families, and leader- 
ship within them is not personalized. It has never 
been prudent for a peasant to show the qualities 
of a leader. If the occasion requires, the various 
household heads will rotate this duty among them- 
selves. In this manner credit and labor are ex- 
changed, public facilities like roads and bridges 
repaired, emergencies met, festivals celebrated, and 
a sense of community integration is maintained. 

Social classes do exist among the people of 
Japanese villages, in spite of this avoidance of 
outstanding leadership. Landownership, local an- 
cestry, and official position merit respect, whereas 
mere wealth does not. At the top of the scale are 
those families who have long owned land in the 
village. Any Samurai is automatically accepted 
among them. Public officials and shopkeepers 
frequently are not of local origin, but the former 
are deferred to, while the latter are classed beneath 
their economic peers among the farmers. Tenant 
farmers are not highly regarded, but join in the 
mutual economic and social activities. Farm 
laborers, with no economic roots, and as often as 
not no local relatives, are given no social impor- 
tance. Any Koreans or ETA present are social 
outcastes, who are never even included in mutual 
enterprises. 

The number of outsiders in villages is usually 
small, but many village members emigrate, either 
to the towns and cities, or overseas. Younger sons, 
particularly those of families that can give them 
a litle help to get started, are those most likely to 
leave permanently, for they cannot usually expect 
to keep their family status if they remain. Some 
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of the emigration from villages is temporary, as of 
sons to the army and daughters to the textile mills. 
There is also some circulation of population from 
village to village. Minor government officials such 
as policemen and school-teachers are required to 
move about in this way. Villages are already over- 
crowded, and only by such emigration has the 
economic stability of rural social structure been 
maintained. There is mutual advantage to be 
gained by members of families, some of whom live 
on the land, while others work in the cities. 
Although the crop production of the country has 
increased during the past century, due to the 
introduction of improved methods, the rural popu- 
lation in most parts of Japan has remained rela- 
tively stable. The cities, however, have tripled in 
size during the past generation alone. Most of 
this growth is the result of a vast influx of country 
people seeking employment. This movement has 
contributed to the creation of new social groups 
in Japan. 

Cities have existed in Japan since the eighth 
century, serving as local markets, as handicraft 
centers, and particularly as governmental capitals. 
Eight centuries ago Kamakura, near the present 
Tokyo, had a million inhabitants, and Osaka has 
been a great center of trade and commerce for 
hundreds of years. Whenever the government has 
permitted, trade has expanded rapidly and the 
cities have drawn in great numbers of inhabitants. 
Each Daimyo, or feudal lord, tended to foster the 
growth of such a city about his castle in order to 
increase his power. Such cities have become 
centers of pleasure, of learning, and of new ideas, 
as well as of commercial development. 

But the very rapidity of their growth has given 
Japanese cities a chaotic pattern. Some cities, 
engulfing many neighboring villages, have many 
local centers. Innumerable small shops and fac- 
tories are scattered throughout the residential 
districts. Thousands of houses are crowded to- 
gether on narrow, unpaved alleys. Here vast 
numbers of people attempt to live and work 
according to habits learned in rural areas. They 
rise and retire early, and do not confuse cleanliness 
with sanitation. 

The local solidarity of the village is impossible 
in a city, however. There is no unity of economic 
interests or of personal loyalties among the inhabi- 
tants. The bond between them is not represented 
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by mutual exchange or voluntary cooperation, but 
by financial transactions, in which each will try 
to gain the advantage. They have a great variety 
of skills and functions, belong to the whole range 
of social classes. Each group has interests which 
conflict with those of other groups. Even go- 
betweens, working for money rather than to dis- 
charge social obligations, are not to be trusted. 

The influx of occidental ideas, techniques and 
materials into Japan has been rapid during the 
past three generations. They have accelerated the 
increase in wealth and size of cities, but have 
required much capital. Those few families which 
were in possession of financial resources when the 
influx began have profited enormously. Men who 
dealt in finance rather than the production of 
useful articles were never held in great esteem 
in Japan. Their descendants and retainers, never- 
theless, form the topmost social class in Japanese 
cities today, the so-called Zaibatsu. They have 
established themselves firmly, despite the dis- 
approval of the more vulnerable leaders of society, 
by judicious alliances with the powerful and by 
adoption of the able. Four generations ago rich 
merchants paid to have their sons adopted into 
impoverished Samurai families. Now the descen- 
dants of the Daimyo join the Zaibatsu houses. 

Below them come the great numbers of skilled 
or technical functionaries and other intellectual 
workers. They have been exposed in the greatest 
degree to occidental culture in the course of their 
training, but at the same time frustrated from 
fulfilling its promise by the unrelaxing dominance 
of their employers. Some work for the govern- 
ment, some for the giant corporations. Both are 
ruthless in their opposition to dangerous thoughts. 
This class has developed only since the opening 
of Japan to occidental culture, and it has, as yet, 
no power, being dependent on those above eco- 
nomically, and lacking support from the masses 
of people below. Its functions are vital, but it 
has no stake in the community, no recognized 
status in the hierarchy. As a result it is unstable 
in action, fluctuating in social viewpoint. 

The shopkeepers and handicraft workers, though 
not employed by the very wealthy, are under their 
financial control, due to lack of capital. They 
must borrow from the bank, work on sub-contracts 
from giant firms, join trade guilds dominated by 
the rich. Family business is the pattern in this 











social group, all members working at their trade, 
which they carry on at home, just as all members 
of a farming family farm. This class, found also 
in small numbers in villages, is an old one in 
Japanese society. Artisans in Japan take such 
great pride in their skill as to raise handicraft 
work to the level of an art. Traditionally artisans 
ranked below farmers, but above financiers. Today, 
the shopkeepers and handicraftsmen rank far below 
financiers, but they maintain their own self-respect 
because they have a definite position in the scale, 
and conform to the rules of hierarchy. 

The masses of industrial workers who crowd the 
slums of the modern city are financially even more 
dependent upon the wealthy than are the profes- 
sional and shopkeeping classes, but the greater 
number of them retain an economic relation to 
their country cousins. Although in some great 
cities like Tokyo and Osaka there has long been 
an urban proletariat, picking up whatever living it 
could by any means available, this is not true of 
most cities in Japan. A large part of the working 
population is composed of persons, many of them 
young, who have come from and hope to return 
to the rural areas. They have few deep roots in 
city life. Some of them live in barracks, having 
no local family life at all. Even those who were 
born in the city usually have relatives in some 
village with whom they can stay if unemployed. 
In return, although their wages are small, they 
are able to provide cash to their families in the 
country who have still less. 

The social structure of Japanese cities, under 
these circumstances, is far less stable than that 
of the villages. Dangerous thoughts of women’s 
rights, of labor unionism, of social freedom, have 
arisen, to the distress of both the old feudal leaders 
and the new financial leaders of society. The 
traditional social controls are less effective, but the 
old patterns have not yet been replaced by new. 
The people of the city are lost rather than free. 


CONTROLS 


Adults in any country usually realize that their 
own interests are best served by accepting the con- 
ventions. In Japan this is even more true than 
in most other countries, for any sign of weakness 
or unbecoming conduct provokes scornful laughter 
on the part of onlookers, and embarrassment on the 
part of one’s close associates. This is true both 
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within and outside of the family. Strangers as 
well as neighbors may ridicule any impropriety 
and the story will spread by gossip through the 
whole community. 

It is difficult to escape observation in Japan. 
Not only is the country crowded. Houses are 
placed close together and are small. House con- 
struction is of an open type, with sliding screens 
instead of solid walls and doors, Even if one can 
escape the eyes of his neighbors, eight hundred 
myriads of ancestral gods are watching. Only 
under cover of night, when wooden shutters are 
drawn in place around the house, is there even the 
illusion of privacy. Shame and pride, therefore, 
combine to encourage conformity, and the rules 
of decorum are strong enough to hold the social 
structure of Japan firm under normal circum- 
stances. 

Since rules are prescribed for correct behaviour 
by all individuals upon all predictable occasions, 
spontaneous action is uncalled for. Hence, emo- 
tional display, cursing, weeping, or loud laughter, 
should be avoided as incompatible with well- 
planned activity. A stable individual is assumed 
to anticipate all eventualities and be ready to meet 
them calmly. The Japanese is convinced that the 
world and life are planned. He is under no illu- 
sions that they are planned for his own conven- 
ience, ease, or comfort. On the contrary, abiding 
by all the rules is difficult, even if one knows them. 
Yet it is necessary to make a sincere effort. The 
display of emotion is dangerous, since it may 
become contagious, and is difficult to stop once it 
has begun. Even members of a family, in sorrow, 
may avoid rather than comfort one another, each 
fearing that any sign of breakdown may provoke 
the scorn of the others, or else lead to a complete 
emotional collapse by all. Avoidance of emotional 
display makes conformity easier than non-conf.. 
mity in meeting any situation. 

Again, the overall plan for behavior calls for a 
symbolic recognition of status both in language 
and courtesy rituals. This is more than mere 
politeness, which is also characteristic of social 
intercourse in Japan. The vocabulary used, and 
the physical deference shown, to one’s superiors, 
differ a great deal from those used in dealing with 
neighbors and associates. Women, in speaking to 
men, use many special words and phrases which 
the men do not use in return. Attitudes and words 
used in dealing with inferiors tend to be haughty 
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if not peremptory. Those below socially must 
remain below physically, or at least bow as deeply 
as possible, and inferiors draw attention to their 
own lowly position in many ways. In speaking 
of his Monarch, a European says “ His Majesty,” 
but a Japanese says “ Heika” which means “ (J 
am) beneath the throne.” In such ways each 
persons is constantly reminded by himself as well 
as by others of his own position in the social 
ladder. 

Although pampered in many ways, from baby- 
hood all are trained in the necessary self-control 
and the required words and postures. The growing 
child is nurtured as tenderly, and twisted into 
shape as rigorously as one of those dwarf trees of 
which Japanese are so fond. Training is physical, 
by example and by instruction. Infants are placed 
in correct position, their limbs properly arranged, 
before they can fully control their own actions. 
They watch and hear their elders’ actions and 
words in dealing with other individuals. They are 
constantly told what the proper mode of behaviour 
is, and constantly reminded that the reason for any 
behaviour is simply that it is proper. Incidentally, 


it is quite proper for them to resist, but resistance 
becomes useless, for parents and older playmates 
persist in the training until the correct patterns 
are established. 

As they grow older, children are indoctrinated 
more and more in the values of their society. 
Tales from history and mythology are used to 


reinforce their instruction. All teaching is given 
moral direction, and special courses in ethics are 
taught in the schools. The beauty and grandeur 
of Japan and of Japanese character are constantly 
held up for the admiration and reverence of the 
pupil. Stories whether in books or drama, are filled 
with the triumphant self-abnegation of heroes, and 
with the inevitable victory of the system over 
selfish rebels. It is never suggested that there may 
be any reason other than selfishness for rebellion, 
nor any reason for failure in duty except weakness. 
Tours of historic spots are organized, where the 
young may see the memorials erected to heroes 
who have become gods. Here they reflect upon the 
fact that any Japanese may, by even a single act 
of spectacular devotion, become himself a hero and 
a god. All engage in Shinto ritual, which gives a 
supernatural sanction to the existing state of 
society. Sin, crime, and bad manners are synony- 
mous. Children see that as they bow to the school 
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teacher, he bows to the principal, who bows to the 
mayor, who bows to any visiting military man or 
bureaucratic superior, while all together bow low 
before the portrait of the Emperor. All the 
training given a Japanese teaches the beauty and 
necessity of personal loyalty to one’s personal 
superior, and this loyalty actually exists to an 
amazing extent. Leaders must and do depend 
upon their followers to carry out orders un- 
questioningly. A “sincere” follower will even 
anticipate the wishes of his leader and protect his 
interests without being told to do so. This is true 
within those traditional groupings of Japanese 
society which the disruptive force of finance has 
not invaded. 

The powerful, however, proud of their strength, 
and more experienced in distinguishing the forms 
from the realities, are less likely to be sincerely 
loyal to those in official authority over them. Only 
in the lower ranks can loyalty be depended on to 
maintain social harmony. Among these lower 
ranks, where money, even though it be desired, 
remains scarce, a continuous exchange of labor, 
goods, or assets keeps everyone in expectation of 
benefits to come in payment for those he has given, 
provided the course of events is not interrupted. 
This gives an incentive to everyone to keep the 
social system secure, and not cause disturbances 
which unbalance it. Those who do not cooperate 
will not be cooperated with. Competition and 
sharp practices have been kept to a minimum 
among those who feel the necessity for cooperation 
by this expectation of benefits to come. The spread 
of financial dealings in Japan, and particularly in 
the cities, has always led to a grave weakening of 
this social control, and consequently been looked 
upon unfavorably by the feudal leaders. The 
possibility of obtaining, with money, advantages 
not socially recognized as one’s own by right, has 
provoked conflicts. 

Government authority or, if necessary, armed 
might has been called upon for settlement in such 
eases. The school curriculum has been revised to 
increase its ethical content, organs of public 
opinion have been ever more carefully censored, 
and the police have increased their vigilance. 
Representatives of the Imperial government, always 
suspicious of the people, attempt new methods to 
control popular thought, and tighten up the en- 
forcement of existing regulations. Most Japanese 
conform willingly to the rules of behaviour which 
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uphold the social structure, but the authorities are 
always ready to dispose of any who do not. 

The primary function of the police in a society 
where sin and crime are synonymous must be to 
root out evil at its source, and so maintain har- 
mony in the social structure. The responsibility of 
the police is heavy and their methods are tradi- 
tionally thorough. Family records, or Koseki, are 
maintained, detailing the personal history of each 
family member. The licensing of all activities 
needing permission or supervision is under police 
control. Frequent checks are made on all indi- 
viduals in a community, and the slightest sign of 
nonconformity may cause the police to detain 
anyone. Searches and arrests can be made without 
warrants or charges, and the arrested held more 
or less indefinitely for questioning. Whatever 
methods are necessary may be used in obtaining 
information. In accordance with the precepts of 
family unity, innocent members of a family may 
be threatened, in order to bring their guilty 
relatives to terms. The thoughts of the people 


are controlled and directed into correct channels, 
not only by censorship of the press, public meetings 


and the movies, but also by constructive criticism 
of the negligent, the lazy and the careless, and by 
reformation of the wayward. 

Knowing the weakness of human nature, the 
police are cynical in their view of their fellow 
subjects and of one another. Various police organi- 
zations spy upon one another, as well as upon other 
government employees, and upon the public at 
large. Full use is made of stool-pigeons, agents- 
provocateurs and patriotic or jealous informants 
among the population. Mass espionage is a tradi- 
tional technique of the police. They may test, 
even by torture, the sincerity of anyone who reports 
the breaking of a law, but their helpers may be 
rewarded by the grant of illegal privileges. Break- 
ing the peace may result in serious consequences 
to the attacked as well as the attacker, since the 
Preservation of order, rather than the adjudication 
of justice, is the highest necessity. But, in order 
to prevent crime, the police will also undertake to 
rectify the ideas of the wicked by a coercive 
method, so that they may return to society as loyal 
Japanese subjects. Thus, the police assure society 
that everyone knows and will keep his proper place. 


AVOIDANCE 


The extreme detail in which everyone’s actions 
must be planned leads to certain frustrations which 
may be regretted, but which are accepted as neces- 
sary. These frustrations are also, however, recog- 
nized as potentially dangerous, because they lead 
to widespread suspicion and fear. One suspects 
everyone outside his own group and often one’s 
inferiors. One fears the result of a superior’s 
wrath. Everyone is responsible to the powers above 
him as well as to the rules of social decency, and 
he is responsible not only for his own conduct, 
but for that of his subordinates. This responsi- 
bility cannot, with safety, be taken lightly. Indeed, 
failure in the discharge or responsibility may neces- 
sitate suicide. Certain precautions, therefore, be- 
come necessary. 

One of the most common of these precautions 
is the sharing of responsibility among a group. 
Japanese of similar loyalties have long been accus- 
tomed to accomplish their aims by collective enter- 
prise and mutual aid. They organize societies, 
temporary or lasting, at the least provocation, in 
order to promote an interest or a business. Handi- 
craft and trade guilds existed centuries ago; and 
for a time the expansion of modern industry was 
accompanied by the rapid growth of labor unions. 
Farmer’s and fisherman’s cooperatives have also 
been widespread. In all such mutual interest 
groups decisions are reached and responsibility 
shared mutually. The family, too, as a mutual- 
interest group, makes decisions in the same way, by 
means of the family council, which advises the head 
of any family before he acts. It gives the head of a 
family, or a society, or a company, a much greater 
sense of security to know that his associates share 
the initiative mutually with him. This feeling 
extends, naturally enough, to governmental affairs, 
for administration is a very serious duty. In order 
to avoid imposing too heavy a weight of respon- 
sibility upon any one person, administrative 
authority tends to be collective, or divided; and 
councils, boards, and committees, rather than 
individual administrators, often exercise authority. 

Frequently, also, several men will be selected 
by their superior to accomplish a task. Each knows 
that the others are watching him, to report any 
failure. At the same time none have so heavy a 
burden of duty as any would have alone. A demon- 
stration of violence and sincerity, in Japanese 
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society, will gain benefits for the sympathizers 
of such groups, though its individual members 
may suffer. Gangs of ruffians, fanatical civilians, 
and young officers of the Army and Navy, have all 
participated in acts of spectacular violence in 
recent years. In old Japan, similar groups of 
Samurai, like the famous 47 Ronin, had already 
set the example. 

Again, groups of several households are com- 
monly organized into Tonart Gumi, or neighbor- 
hood associations, which are charged with many 
duties which in the occident are assigned to the 
government. Such groups have long served as 
fire-protection and peace-preservation units: more 
recently they have been used to detect dangerous 
thoughts, to ration scarce commodities, to organize 
volunteer assistance to the government in all crises. 
Each group is small enough so that the members 
can easily spy upon or assist one another, and all 
are in contact with the local authorities. 

Although individual leaders are sometimes nec- 
essary, fear and suspicion promote avoidance of 
even the appearance of individual responsibility 
whenever possible. This has led to an elaboration 
of indirect speech and action. Thus, in discus- 
sions, no one likes to disagree directly with 
another’s statement. In group council meetings 
each speaker agrees verbally with the preceding 
one, even though he may thereafter modify or 
amend his proposal completely out of recognition. 
Discussion may then continue until each partici- 
pant feels sure that no claim can later be made 
that his idea was the one finally adopted. If one 
person is found in an embarassing position by 
another, a temporary mutual blindness is assumed. 
A youth seeking the favors of a girl may, by hiding 
his head with a towel during the attempt, face her 
freely next day even though she had refused him. 
If a stranger or superior calls at a farmer’s house 
while he is working in the fields, he will frequently 
vanish “unobserved,” enter by the rear, and put 
on clean clothes before appearing at the front to 
greet his guest. And one does not associate with 
the unpopular. A man in trouble is only too likely 
to be avoided rather than helped, even though he 
be a member of one’s own family. 

Responsibility is also avoided by the use of go- 
betweens in transactions with individuals outside 
one’s own group. The extent and membership of 
the group varies in accordance with the transaction 
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involved. Thus, go-betweens are always needed 
for marriage, since marriage is always a social 
contract between two families.\ But the same two 
families do not hesitate to deal iret with one 
another in making arrangements /for mutual assis- © 
tance in road repair if they are'both members of | 
the same local cooperative. Furthermore, conflict , 
may arise even within a family, so that a go- 
between, usually the mother, must be used to bring 
the two factions into harmony again. The go- 
between in any case should be an individual who 
knows the relative social positions of both parties 
between whom he serves, so that he will be able to 
make arrangements or settlements which are accep- 
table to each. Neither side needs to feel em- 
barrassed at the possibility of a breach of etiquette 
when their dealings are conducted on such an 
indirect basis, while both can be sure that they 
will not be rushed into any situation which is 
disadvantageous. Marriage, as a very important 
social contract, may require the services of two 
go-betweens, but in ordinary matters one will 
suffice. 

Fear of responsibility is not, it should be noted, 
equated with lack of desire for power. On the 
contrary, since power is needed in order for one to 
be in control of a situation, it is sought tenaciously 
by any vigorous Japanese. Observant men and 
women, however, who have learned the rules gov- 
erning their society, realize that it is more prudent 
to manipulate affairs without holding the position 
to which deference is due. As a result, a great 
deal of actual power resides in unseen places. This 
has been particularly true of government, but the 
tendency exists throughout all social life in Japan. 
A corporation, for instance, will put up, as its 
responsible head, some loyal career employe who 
exercises no real leadership at all. Should a law 
be broken he, not the actual backer, will be 
arrested, and it is his obligation to accept the 
punishment. Grandparents or uncles may doml- 
nate the apparent head of a family. Thus, for a 
number of generations, the Fujiwara family dom- 
nated the Imperial government by the simple 
expedient of marrying their daughters to the 
Emperors, so providing the Emperor to come with 
Fujiwara grandfathers and uncles. 

Such practices, however, soon become obvious 
to the sophisticated, even though to show signs of 
knowledge may be regarded as evidence of dan- 
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gerous thoughts. A behind-the-screens leader may 
lose his power as soon as he becomes well-known. 
Possibly he will then be appointed to the cabinet. 
But there will always be others, behind another 
line of screens, to replace him as influential 
advisors. Since advice is so constantly sought by 
those who are responsible, the advisors, if shrewd 
and determined, may in reality have all power in 
their hands. But such unofficial authority can 


only be maintained by one who is skillful, ruthless, 
patient and self-controlled. 


OUTLETS 


The orchestration of Japanese society depends 
upon the adherence of all participants to precise 
rules of behaviour. Its institutions, depending as 
they do upon this preciseness, are such as to favor 
the development of compulsive, obsessive person- 
alities. 'Those who are within themselves of a 
more easy-going type must at least pretend to 
follow this pattern of behaviour if they are to 
maintain themselves in society. Now the compul- 
sive or obsessive person is, by definition, a worrier. 
With typical indirection, his worry is usually 
expressed as concern for the welfare of a superior. 
But hypochondria is widespread, and gastric ulcers 
acommon complaint. Altho facial expression of 
emotion should be restrained, many Japanese do 
in fact seem to us to look worried much of the 
time. 

It is recognized that some relaxation is necessary 
from time to time. Just as the plan of social 
structure provides for certain formalized methods 
of easing the obligations of responsibility, so also 
it provides under definite circumstances for release 
from conformity. This outlet, typically enough, 
tends to be into very definite ritualized patterns, 
rather than an escape to real spontaneity. It very 
commonly takes the form, for instance, of aesthetic 
appreciation. When all behaviour must be planned, 
and is observed by an audience, it is much more 
enjoyable to act, as in a play, than to obey rules 
like a prisoner. The Japanese are actors, and 
derive great satisfaction out of putting on a really 
polished performance—not only in life, but even 
death. One can at least be a martyr. No one 
enjoys dying, yet death comes to all. It is useless, 
and therefore weak to fear it. How much better 
to have a dramatic death, with an appreciative 
audience, that to live in shame with a scornful one! 
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In a country where weakness and lack of skill are 
constantly reproved by scornful laughter, these 
words are not melodramatic, they are sincere. It 
is not surprising, then, that Japanese have a par- 
ticular interest in the drama, which portrays, in 
stylized form, the conflicts and tragedies of life in 
that society. Plays are performed as one might 
play a piece of music. Perfection of form is the 
essential. Here, in an atmosphere even more arti- 
ficial than elsewhere, the display of emotion is 
accepted as proper. Men and women weep freely 
at the theater. 

Much attention has been given in the develop- 
ment of ritual behavior to movements, postures, 
and decor, which are beautiful as well as stereo- 
typed. A well-bred woman takes three steps, no 
more, no less, in crossing each floor-mat. The 
exact method of sitting on one’s heels is pre- 
scribed in detail, and is devised for the purpose 
of looking well rather than feeling comfortable. 
Houses are severely simple in style. Grace and 
elegance are valued above ornamentation—and also 
above ease and privacy. Beds and chairs do not 
clutter up the space within a room, but one can 
admire the beauty of the garden, or of the wall- 
screens, or of the grain of the wood in the rafters. 
Interest in the creation and appreciation of beauty 
is encouraged by all social forces and facilitated 
by the confidence and skill of the people in con- 
trolling materials. Flower arrangement is taught 
in public school. Crowds assemble at the best 
spots from which to view the beauty of the moon, 
or of the cherry blossoms in spring and the maple 
leaves in autumn. A poetry contest is held 
annually, prizes for the best verses being awarded 
by officials of the Imperial Court. In their judg- 
ing, as much attention is paid to the calligraphy 
and the visual composition of the poem as to the 
euphony of the words or the sentiment expressed. 

Indulgence in certain forms of stimulation is 
also permitted if not encouraged. Games and 
sports tend to be offcially regarded as means of 
developing bodily strength and skill, but the 
audience finds in them a release from routine, 
while the participants find challenge to gain pres- 
tige which would otherwise be denied them. Men 
must be bold in their loyalty, and all Japanese 
brave in their endurance, to conform to the social 
pattern. At the same time direct contests may be 
dangerous as they riay lead to lack of harmony in 
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social relations. Formal games enable the Jap- 
anese to hold contests without provoking conflicts. 
The rules of such games do not involve the idea 
of fair play, but rules exist. Even the seemingly 
informal sports of the village youths have, as 
their aim, the demonstration of skill rather than 
the triumph of brute force. Skill implies knowl- 
edge of the correct rules, and ability to apply 
them upon the correct occasions. It is quite 
obvious that man has not the quantity of brute 
force possessed by nature. Necessarily, human 
emphasis must be placed upon skill. So victory, 
in a game as in life, must be won by skill to 
be respected. Japanese teachers of Judo have 
stated in so many words that only by such a victory 
can the winner show that the loser was wrong 
rather than simply weak, or unfortunate, or 
cheated. In such games, the loser need not suffer 
shame, and social harmony can be preserved. 
Alcoholic relaxation enables both men and 
women to talk and act more freely than usual. 
The Japanese accept drunkenness as a necessary 
outlet, although they realize the danger to society 
of becoming a drunkard. They tend to act tipsy 


rather easily, rather than to take pride in holding 
their liquor. Under such circumstances the usual 
conventions are relaxed or neglected, sometimes 


reversed. Deference patterns are altered to the 
amusement, rather than the horror of all partici- 
pants. Even posture alters with relaxed self- 
control, and men will lean on one another, or 
collapse into undignified attitudes. As a rule 
the Japanese do not become fighting mad when 
drunk. They seem to enjoy the temporary sense 
of freedom which liquor is expected to bring, 
At times they become sentimental, more often 
ribald. They weep or laugh loudly, slapping one 
another on the back. Should there be women in 
attendance—as there should be for a successful 
drinking party—men will talk freely with them, 
and expect to be teased in return. 

Habit forming drugs, on the other hand, are 
known to be socially dangerous, and consequently 
drug-addiction is regarded as unworthy of a 
Japanese. The use of drugs is ruthlessly sup- 
pressed among Japanese, although it is promoted 
among subject peoples as a useful technique in 
breaking morale. 

As another outlet for emotions constrained by 
the self-control needed in most human relations, 
the Japanese accept a wide range of sexual be- 


havior. Sex is a natural function involving no 
feeling of guilt, and affording the sort of fleeting 
pleasure which does not constitute a danger to 
the social structure. It becomes dangerous only 
when it leads to an emotional attachment between 
sexual partners. A love affair is almost sure to 
deflect the loyalties of the participants from their 
superiors to one another. Marriage for love js 
anti-social behavior, and those who have been go 
weak as to submit to this emotion frequently 
commit joint suicide. On the other hand, a widow 
living alone is likely to be regarded as a proper 
partner for extra-marital affairs. She has no man 
to be loyal to. Since the formal deference and 
submission of a well-trained wife may become 
boring, and sometimes in order to remind her that 
her husband owes no obligations to an inferior, 
men are expected to visit houses of prostitution, 
whose inmates are regarded as unfortunate rather 
than as disreputable. Homosexual behavior by 
those vowed to celibacy is expected and regarded 
as perfectly natural. Obscene songs are sung 
freely in mixed company, and extremely broad 
jokes are bandied about in public to tease newly- 
weds. Pornographic pictures circulate openly 
within the home, but occidental movies showing 
kisses are regarded as rankly indecent, possibly as 
indicating a connection between affection and 
sexual satisfaction. If sex can be relegated to a 
trivial level, it will not endanger family life or 
the structure of society. 

The Geisha provide companionship for men 
during their moments of release. There are many 
types of Geisha, some scarcely to be distinguished 
from harlots, but the best are rigorously trained 
and often highly skilled in varied ways of enter- 
tainment. Due to their ability to control a situa- 
tion, they are much more free from the ordinary 
conventions than other Japanese of either sex. 
But they have their own conventions. They have 
learned the rules for acting and art appreciation, 
for drinking and for dancing, for conversation 
from flattery to provocation, for coyness and se 
duction. A Geisha is free to grant or to withhold 
her favors, and by taking an active role in her 
companionship with a man, she allows him the 
release of purely passive participation. 

State Shinto ritual, and that of most Buddhist 
sects, tends to be formal rather than ecstatic. This 
is true also of individual devotions, which in many 
cases are simply reports to supernatural powers. 
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But there are seasonal religious festivals and pro- 
cessions which depart from this pattern even to 
the extent of producing a state of frenzy among 
the devotees. From time to time, also, salvational 
or healing sects arise among the people—frequently 
founded by a country woman. In times of disaster, 
mass-hysteria has at times seized sections of the 
populace, as after the great earthquake of 1923, 
when mobs ran amok and massacred hundreds of 
Koreans. Such outbreaks of emotion do not seem 
to be organized or directed, but rather to resemble 
a child’s tantrum. They are disgusting to those 
who are not carried away, but not dangerous to 
established social forms. 

Retirement into passivity is the final escape of 
the individual, not only from responsibility, but 
sometimes from conformity as well. Although it 
is frequently used as a screen behind which to 
hide while still manipulating affairs, retirement 
is a deep-seated desire of most adult, repressed, 
hard-working Japanese. Both men and women 
may retire into religion, and monks and nuns have 
long been common in Japan. Laymen, too, go on 
pilgrimages or to retreats lasting days or months 
at some monastery. But in such cases responsi- 


bility is ordinarily shifted from family to church, 


rather than being escaped entirely. It is never 
too difficult to become sick, or at least to suffer 
from ill-health, particularly for hypochondriacs. 
But this may only postpone whatever one desired 
to avoid. Therefore old age is looked forward to 
as one’s ultimate goal. Old men or old women, 
having retired from active life, may do and say 
almost anything without fear of criticism, and 
what they demand must be given them. When 
they have passed the leadership of the family on 
to the next generation, old people are free to be 
individuals for the first time since infancy. 


SouRcES 


It is impossible to give full credit to all the 
sources which influenced the author’s thoughts, or 
suggested ideas to his mind. Anthropological field 
work by the author has included many personal 
contacts as well as much reading of periodicals 
and books, and also the viewing of many Japanese 
moving pictures. Many facts as well as many 
notions are derived from numerous and mutually 
confirmatory sources. In such a sketch as this 
one, a great deal of condensation has been neces- 
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sary, and factual as well as theoretical conclusions 
must be presented without the exhaustive bibliog- 
raphical documentation which might be needed in 
a longer paper. 

The bibliography presented is, therefore, only 
partial. It does include, however, the major 
sources, aside from personal observation, which 
contributed to the writing of this sketch. 
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SIR WILLIAM JONES: 1746-1794 
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The two-hundredth anniversary of the birth of 
Sir William Jones (September 28, 1746) should 
not pass without notice in this Society. It is not 
easy to present a complete and true picture of his 
versatile and fascinating personality. In this 
sketch we shall look at him primarily as an Indo- 
logist. Yet we should not be justified in ignoring 
the various other ways in which he distinguished 
himself, nor yet the personal traits which helped 
to win him the apparently universal admiration 
and affection of all who knew him; some of these 
traits are reflected in his writings. If his too 
brief life had been cut off shortly before its last 
decade, he would have died without the slightest 
contact with Indian culture. Yet he would still 
have held a secure position, and a not unimportant 
one, among the notable Englishmen of his time, 

He showed his phenomenal gift for languages as 


a schoolboy at Harrow. He easily outstripped his 
fellow-students, and apparently even his teachers, 
in Latin and Greek, which he quickly learned not 
only to read but to write with fluency and grace, 


in verse as well as prose. The head-master of 
Harrow was heard to say ‘that Jones knew more 
Greek than himself.’?* A schoolfellow wrote later 
that ‘he imitated the choruses of Sophocles so 
successfully that his writings seemed to be original 
Greek compositions.’? While at Harrow he 
learned French and Italian, largely in the vaca- 
tions, and began Hebrew and Arabic. 

In March 1764 he was matriculated at Oxford, 
and a few months later was granted a scholarship. 
He was so proficient in Latin and Greek that both 
university lectures and tutorial conferences were 
of scant interest to him. He continued to read 
avidly but privately in the classical languages, and 
also in French, Italian, Spanish, and Portuguese ; 
later, in 1767, he took up German. But he threw 
himself with special enthusiasm into the study of 
Arabie and Persian. He learned to speak Arabic 
from a Syrian named Mirza whom he discovered in 





1 Life 1.37; ef. 1.28. 
* Ibid. 1.50. 
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London and brought to Oxford at his own expense, 
In Persian he seems to have been his own teacher; 
he progressed rapidly, and composed a ‘ Grammar 
of the Persian Language,’ which was published in 
1771. In 1768 Christian VII, King of Denmark, 
engaged him to translate from Persian into French 
a manuscript Life of Nadir Shah, which belonged 
to the king. This, his first book, was published in 
1770, along with a ‘ Traité sur la Poésie Orientale’ 
and a translation of some of the odes of Hafiz 
into French verse. In 1772 he published ‘ Poems, 
consisting chiefly of translations from the Asiatick 
Languages, with two Essays on the Poetry of the 
Eastern Nations, and on the Arts called Imi- 
tative’; and in 1774, in Latin, ‘ Poeseos Asiaticae 
Commentariorum Libri Sex.’ By this time he 
ranked as probably the leading orientalist of 
England. 

In 1766 he was elected a fellow of University 
College, Oxford ; in 1768 he received the B.A., and 
in 1773 the M.A. In 1772 he was made a Fellow 
of the Royal Society, and in 1773 a member of 
the Literary Club presided over by Samuel John- 
son, being elected at the same time with Garrick. 
Johnson is said to have called him ‘one of the 
most enlightened of the sons of men.’* He became 
intimate with many prominent British intellec- 
tuals, including Burke and Gibbon, and corre- 
sponded with leading continental scholars, such 
as the Dutch Arabist Schultens. It should be 
added that he was neither a pedant nor a cloistered 
recluse. He took lessons in such gentlemanly arts 
as dancing and fencing. His social graces made 
him as welcome a guest in drawing-rooms as in 
literary and learned gatherings. 

However, for financial reasons, and with freely 
expressed regrets, he felt obliged to turn aside from 
orientalism and literature and take up the law as 
a profession. He was called to the bar at the 
Middle Temple in 1774. The influence of this new 
interest, combined with his classical learning, was 
shown in his translation of the ‘ Speeches of Isaeus 





*G. Birkbeck Hill, ‘ Johnsonian Miscellanies,’ 2.363. 
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on Causes concerning the Law of Succession to 
Property at Athens’ (1778). In 1781 appeared 
his most celebrated publication in the law, ‘ An 
essay on the law of bailments.’ Of this minor 
legal classic an American juristic writer, said to 
have been Justice Story, wrote in 1817 that if 
Jones had never written anything else, ‘he would 
have left a name unrivalled in the common law 
for philosophical accuracy, elegant learning, and 
finished analysis.’ * 

Since 1778° Jones had been a candidate for 
appointment to a vacant judgeship in the British 
court in Calcutta. But his strong and open dis- 
approval of the American war had made the 
British administration unwilling to appoint him. 
Finally, in March 1783, the coalition ministry of 
the Duke of Portland granted him the post, along 
with a knighthood. He presently married Anna 
Maria Shipley, daughter of the Bishop of St. 
Asaph, and in April they sailed for India. They 
arrived in September, and he entered wn his court 
duties in December. 

In January 1784 he founded the ‘ Asiatick 
Society’ (later ‘ Asiatic Society of Bengal’; the 
first meeting was Jan. 15), and became its first 
President, an office which he held for the rest of 
his life. The permanence and success of the 
Society was largely due to his energy and scholar- 
ship. He was the author of a substantial part of 
the contents of the first four volumes of its Trans- 
actions, published under the title Asiatick Re- 
searches, beginning in 1788; the fourth volume 
appeared after his death. 

His friend and biographer Lord Teignmouth 
gives one to understand that about the time of the 
‘first meeting [of this Society] after the institu- 
tion was completed,’ when he ‘unfolded, in an 
elegant and appropriate address, the objects pro- 
posed for their researches, . . . he determined to 
commence without loss of time the study of the 
Sanscrit. His reflection had before suggested, that 
a knowledge of this ancient tongue would be of 
the greatest utility, in enabling him to discharge 
with confidence and satisfaction to himself, the 
duties of a judge; and he soon discovered, what 


‘See Additional Note 42. 

*A letter from Jones to Lloyd Kenyon, Attorney 
General, dated April 30, 1782 (Hist. Mss. Comm. 14th 
Report, App. 4, p. 512), says that he had ‘been four 
years hoping to attain’ this appointment. 


subsequent experience fully confirmed, that no 
reliance could be placed on the opinions or inter- 
pretations of the professors of the Hindu law, 
unless he were qualified to examine their authori- 
ties and quotations, and detect their errors and 
misrepresentations. On the other hand, he knew 
that all attempts to explore the religion or litera- 
ture of India, through any other medium than a 
knowledge of the Sanscrit, must be imperfect and 
unsatisfactory.... Asa lawyer, he knew the value 
and importance of original documents and records, 
and as a scholar and man of science, he disdained 
the idea of amusing the learned world, with sec- 
ondary information . . . when he had the means 
of access to the original sources.’ ® 

Undoubtedly this is an accurate statement of 
Jones’s motives in beginning the study of Sanskrit. 
But Lord Teignmouth’s memory betrayed him as 
to the time when he began that study, which was 
not until the late summer of 1785.7 The date is 
of some importance. Since Jones died in April 
1794, all his knowledge of Sanskrit was acquired 
in less than nine years, instead of somewhat more 
than ten. The difference will not seem slight if 
we recall that those nine years were very busy 
ones for him in other ways. His duties as judge 
took up a large part of his days, except for vaca- 
tions; and Sanskrit was only one of a number of 


incidental activities for him. 


On February 2, 1786, only about half a year 
after he began to study Sanskrit, he delivered his 
third ‘ anniversary discourse ’ before the ‘ Asiatick 
Society,’ which contains the following celebrated 
passage : 


‘The Sanscrit language, whatever be its an- 
tiquity, is of a wonderful structure; more perfect 
than the Greek, more copious than the Latin, and 
more exquisitely refined than either, yet bearing 
to both of them a stronger affinity, both in the 
roots of verbs and in the forms of grammar, than 
could possibly have been produced by accident; so 
strong indeed, that no philologer could examine 
them all three, without believing them to have 
sprung from some common source, which, perhaps, 
no longer exists: there is a similar reason, though 
not quite so forcible, for supposing that both the 
Gothick and the Celtick, though blended with a 
very different idiom, had the same origin with the 





® Life 2.26-8. 
7 See Additional Note 43. 
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Sanscrit; and the old Persian might be added to 
the same family.’ ® 

Here we have the first known printed statement 
of the fundamental postulate of Indo-European 
comparative grammar; more than that, of com- 
parative linguistics as a whole. That languages 
often resemble each other is obvious enough. Even 
the specific fact that Sanskrit resembles Greek and 
Latin had been seen before. But no one before 
Jones had drawn the inference that these resem- 
biances must be explained by the assumption of 
common descent from a hypothetical earlier lang- 
uage ‘which, perhaps, no longer exists.’ At this 
moment modern comparative grammar was born.® 

Later in the same discourse *® Jones identified 
the HitopadeSa as the original book of fables 
translated into Pahlavi from Sanskrit in the sixth 
century under the Persian king ‘ Antshirevan’ 
(Khosrau Andsharvan),—the book then called 
(‘ ridiculously,’ says Jones) the fables of Pilpay. 
It is now known that the HitopadeSa is (in large 
part) a late version of the Paficatantra, of which a 
different and much earlier Sanskrit version (now 
lost) was translated into Pahlavi in the sixth 
century, to be later retranslated from Pahlavi into 
Arabic as the ‘ Kalila and Dimna,’ which became 
the source of many European versions. But Jones 
was substantially right, and was apparently the 
first to identify a close relative of the lost Sanskrit 
original. 

He was the first to translate the Sakuntala, the 
greatest work of Indian dramatic literature, into a 
western language: ‘ Sacontalé; or, the fatal ring: 
an Indian drama by Calidds.’?** Tho the transla- 
tion is entirely in prose, the chaste and dignified 
English style captured the spirit of the original so 
well that the work won great popularity in Europe. 
It was quickly retranslated into several continental 
languages. The German version, by Georg Forster 
(1791), aroused the unbounded enthusiasm of 
Herder and of Goethe, who expressed his feelings 
in a celebrated verse: 


Willst du die Bliite des friihen, die Friichte des spiteren 
Jahres, 





® As. Res, 1.422-3. 

® See Additional Note 44. 

2° As. Res. 1.429. 

11 See Additional Note 45. 

18 Calcutta, 1789; reissued in London, 1790, and again 
1792; in Edinburgh, 1796; and in Vol. 6 of the Works, 
1799 (Vol. 9 of the 2d ed., 1807). 
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Willst du, was reizt und entziickt, willst du, was sittigt 
und nihrt, 

Willst du den Himmel, die Erde mit Einem Namen 
begreifen, 

Nenn’ ich, Sakontala, dich, und so ist alles gesagt. 


Jones was also the first to translate (not quite 
completely) the Gitagovinda,** called the ‘ Indian 
Song of Songs.’ But the charm of that work 
depends so largely on the exquisite beauty of its 
lyric measures that his English rendering, wholly 
in prose, failed to rouse as much interest in Europe 
as his other translations. 

He was the first European to print the original 
text of any Sanskrit work; namely, the Rtusam- 
hara.™ 

There remains to be mentioned his most am- 
bitious and important translation from Sanskrit, 
that of the ‘law-book’ of Manu.”* At least since 
1786 he had conceived the idea of compiling, with 
a staff of Indian scholars, a complete codified digest 
of Hindu (and another of Mohammedan) law, 
comparable to the code of Justinian.*® In March 
1788 ** he formally laid this project before the 
Governor-General, who approved it; whereupon 
Jones gathered a staff of Indians and set them to 
work, giving as much of his spare time as he could 
to supervision. He did not live to see any results 
published, but one volume appeared after his 
death.** A much more important by-product was 





18 As. Res. 3.185-207; reprinted in the Works (1807 
ed., Vol. 4, 236-268), and again in 1894 (Calcutta, publ. 
Sarat Chandra Haldar; citation from Emeneau, Union 
list of printed Indic texts and translations, 105).—The 
thirteenth volume of the 1807 edition of his Works 
contains a few other translations of brief passages from 
Sanskrit works, even selections from Vedas and Upa- 
nisads; such as the Gayatri stanza (the ‘ holiest verse 
of the Vedas,’ p. 367), the ISivisya (or 144) Upanisad 
(p. 374), and the fine passage from the Brhad Aranyaka 
(Kanva recension, 3.9.28) in which the structure of man 
is compared to that of a tree (p. 378). 

%**The seasons: a descriptive poem by C4lidds in the 
criginal Sanscrit.’ Calcutta, 1792. (In Bengali charac- 
ters.) Reproduced in facsimile by H. Kreyenborg, 
Hannover, 1924. The attribution to Kialidisa is now 
doubted by many scholars. 

15° Tnstitutes of Hindu law: or, the ordinances of 
Menu, according to the gloss of Cullica . . . verbally 
translated from the original Sanscrit.’ Calcutta, 1794; 
reprinted London, 1796, and in the Works (vols. 7 and 8 
of 1807 ed.). German translation by J. C. Hiittner, 1797. 
Third edition, edited by P. Percival, Madras, 1863. 

1° Life 2.88. 

17 Tbid. 140ff. 

18° A digest of Hindu law, on contracts and succes- 
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his own English version of Manu, which is still 
worth reading, if only for its fine, lofty, vigorous, 
and slightly archaizing style, reminding one not 
infrequently of the King James Bible. It is on 
the whole a reliable rendering of the text as inter- 
preted by Kullika, the best-known ancient com- 
mentator. Almost a hundred years later, it re- 
mained the only complete translation which Georg 
Biihler thought it worth while to use ‘ carefully’ 
in preparing his new version, which is still the 
most scholarly one in existence.’® 

His Indological learning spread far beyond the 
limits of his translations from the Sanskrit. He 
wrote on Indian music,”° on the game of chess,** 
on Indian chronology,” and on the solar zodiac 
and the lunar year of the Hindus.** 

‘His last and favourite pursuit (says his bio- 
grapher) was the study of botany. It constituted 
the principal amusement of his leisure hours. In 
the arrangement of Linnaeus, he discovered sys- 
tem, truth, and science, which never failed to 
captivate and engage his attention; and from the 
proofs which he has exhibited of his progress in 
botany, we may conclude, if he had lived, that 
he would have extended the discoveries in that 


science.’ ** He published enough on Indian botany 





sions, with a commentary by Jagannatha Terkapan- 
chanana,’ Calcutta, 1797-8. The English translation 
from the Sanskrit was by H. T. Colebrooke (see his Life, 
London, 1873: 74ff.), who had no very high opinion of 
the work. Apparently the choice of a Hindu compiler 
and commentator was not fortunate. Yet, according to 
evidence presented by Colebrooke’s son and biographer, 
it proved useful to jurists in India. 

19* The laws of Manu: ’ Sacred Books of the East, vol. 
25; Oxford, 1886. See p. exviii. 

20*On the musical modes of the Hindus,’ As. Res. 
3.55-87; German transl. F. H. v. Dalberg, 1802; reprinted 
in Ethel Rosenthal, ‘ The story of Indian music,’ London 
[1929]. 

*1¢On the Indian game of chess,’ As, Res. 2.159-165; 
reprinted in Aungervyle Society Reprints, 2d series, 
Edinburgh, 1883. He had been a chess-player since 
boyhood: Life 1.38. 

*2°On the chronology of the Hindus,’ As. Res. 2.111- 
147, and (supplement to this) 389-403. 

*8°On the antiquity of the Indian zodiack,’ As. Res. 
2.289-306 (contains much information which was new to 
Europeans at the time, but erroneously argues that the 
zodiac originated independently in India; p. 296, de- 
scribes for the first time in a western language the Hindu 
symbolic way of referring to numerals, as ‘ teeth’ = 32, 
ete.) ; ‘The lunar year of the Hindus,’ id. 3.257-293. 

** See Additional Note 46. 
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at least to demonstrate his keen interest in the 
subject. It was a graceful compliment which 
William Roxburgh, the founder of scientific Indian 
botany, paid him in giving the name Jonesia asoka 
to the aSoka, one of the most famous and beautiful 
trees of India.** 

Lord Teignmouth ** quotes ‘from a paper in 
the handwriting of Sir William Jones’ the fol- 
lowing list of his linguistic accomplishments: 
‘Eight languages studied critically: English, 
Latin, French, Italian, Greek, Arabic, Persian, 
Sanscrit. Eight studied less perfectly, but all 
intelligible with a dictionary: Spanish, Portu- 
guese, German, Runick, Hebrew, Bengali, Hindi, 
Turkish. Twelve studied least perfectly but all 
attainable: Tibetian, Pali, Pahlavi, Deri (i.e. 
Gabri or Gebri, an Iranian dialect, spoken by the 
Zoroastrian Persians), Russian, Syriac, Ethiopic, 
Coptic, Welsh, Swedish, Dutch, Chinese. Twenty- 
eight languages.’ He knew enough Chinese to 
translate two odes from the Book of Odes.?’ 

We have seen that he was not only a practical 
linguist, but a linguistic scientist of remarkable 
insight for his day. He was, however, also a 
philologist in the sense in which linguists tend to 
use the word: he used languages as a key to the 
culture of peoples, which was his major interest as 
a humanistic scholar. Every aspect of human 
civilization attracted him: belles-lettres, phi- 
losophy, religion, law, mathematics, natural 
science, art, music, to name only some on which 
he wrote for publication. His fine and catholic 
taste saw aesthetic beauties in many different styles 
of literature. He speculated on comparative 
religion, mythology, and cultural history ; here his 
work ** has hardly more than historic interest for 
us, but in its day it contained much that was both 
new and factual. He compared the philosophy 
of India with that of Greece and Rome as early as 





*5 See Additional Note 47. 

*° See Additional Note 48. 

*7 Published in his article ‘On the second classical 
book of the Chinese,’ As. Res. 2.195-203, with the original 
text of one of them, apparently written by himself. 
The translation is considered competent by good judges, 
and the Chinese characters are written creditably tho not 
perfectly. 

28 E.g. ‘On the gods of Greece, Italy, and India,’ As. 
Res. 1.221-275; ‘On the origin and families of nations,’ 
id. 3.479-492. 
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February 1786; *° in a posthumous article *° he 
repeats such comparisons, mentioning Pythagoras, 
Zeno, and Plato, and also unnamed eighteenth- 
century writers, perhaps referring to Berkeley. 
He is, however, cautious and sensible about genetic 
relationships, only very tentatively suggesting that 
Greek philosophers may have been influenced by 
Indians, or both by a common unknown source. 
There have not been wanting, in modern times, 
severe scholars who have referred to him slight- 
ingly as a sentimental dilettante.** He was a man 
of deep human feeling and sensitivity, and so, in a 
good sense, sentimental, And it is true that he 
was not, and never claimed to be, a professional 
Indologist. It has been truly said that Colebrooke, 
rather than Jones, was the first professional San- 
skrit philologist. By profession he was a lawyer, 
by occupation a judge. He was highly conscien- 
tious in the performance of his official, as of all 
other, duties; while the court was in session they 
left him little time for Sanskrit and other avoca- 
tions. Only during vacations could he work hard 
at it. He wrote to Wilkins on September 17, 
1785: ‘... at Calcutta, my mornings are never my 
own, and I cannot study at night without endan- 
gering my health. This complaint is typical. 


The climate was very hard on him; it disabled 
him for considerable periods; indeed, it may be 
said that it was finally responsible for his death. 
Moreover, he had no Whitney’s Grammar or 


Lanman’s Reader. He learned Sanskrit the hard 
way, directly from texts, with only Indians to help 
interpret them. Their grammatical notions were 
of course based on Panini’s grammar, a work of 
intellectual genius no doubt, but not exactly 
calculated to simplify the subject for an unini- 
tiated westerner. 

Under all these circumstances it is, I submit, 
amazing that he acquired so much real Sanskrit 
learning, and published so much that is sound 
and valuable, in less than nine years, I wonder, 
for instance, how many contemporary western 
professors of Sanskrit have read through the whole 





2°In the above-mentioned (third anniversary) dis- 
course, As. Res. 1.424-5. 

*°* On the philosophy of the Asiaticks,’ As. Res. 4.165- 
180. 

*1 E.g.: ‘ Ein unermiidlich coquettirender Schénreder,’ 
H. Oldenberg, ‘ Aus Indien und Iran,’ 1899, cited by La 
Vallée-Poussin, Indo-européens et Indo-iraniens, Paris, 
1924, p. 2, n. 1. 
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of Samkara’s commentary on the Vedanta Sitras, 
—one of the most important works of classical 
Indian philosophy? (I am at liberty to betray 
one who has not.) Jones did, ‘with great atten- 
tion . . . [it] exhibits a perspicuous account of 
all other Indian schools . It is not possible, 
indeed, to speak with too much applause of so 
excellent a work; and I am confident in asserting, 
that, until an accurate translation of it shall 
appear in some HLuropean language, the general 
history of philosophy must remain incomplete.’ * 
Many able western scholars have spoken of this 
work with equal enthusiasm. And a westerner, 
even today, who has read it ‘ with great attention’ 
from cover te cover is, I think, something more 
than a dilettante in Sanskrit. 

Politically, Jones was an advanced democrat; 
for his time, a bit of a ‘radical.’ ‘On the people 
depend the welfare, the security, and the perma- 
nence of every legal government,’ he wrote; ‘ in the 
people must reside all substantial power; and to 
the people must all those, in whose ability and 
knowledge we sometimes wisely, often imprudently 
confide, be always accountable for the due exercise 
of that power with which they are for a time 
entrusted.’ ** ‘My opinion is, that power should 
always be distrusted, in whatever hands it is 
placed.’ ** A Calcutta barrister wrote of him in a 
private letter on Nov. 22, 1791, when the French 
Revolution was in everyone’s thoughts: ‘ The flame 
of liberty burns very ardently in his mind, and 
has, I fear, consumed everything monarchical and 
aristocratical it found there, I do not, I own, like 
to part either with king or nobles, and of course 
differ a little with sir William as to present 
European politics, but I love and respect him for 
his benevolence, his genius, his learning and his 
integrity.’ * 

The sincerity of this last sentiment, written in a 
private letter to a friend in distant Ireland, can not 
be questioned. So far as I have discovered, all 
who knew Jones formed a like estimate of his 
character. He was a thorough democrat, not only 





82 As, Res. 4.169. 

*° Life 1.378. He was apparently on very friendly 
terms with Benjamin Franklin; for Franklin (under 
date of March 17, 1783; Life 1.405-7) addresses him as 
‘ Dear friend,’ and subscribes ‘ Your affectionate friend, 
and most obedient servant.’ 

*¢ Life 1.392; italics in the original. 

85 See Additional Note 49. 
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in theory but in practice. He believed firmly in 
human dignity, in the right of every man to ‘ life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.’ And he 
made that belief a guide to the conduct of his life. 

His burning words on slavery are worth quoting: 
‘I pass with haste by the coast of Africa, whence 
my mind turns with indignation at the abominable 
traffic in the human species, from which a part of 
our countrymen dare to derive their most inaus- 
picious wealth. Sugar, it has been said, would be 
dear if it were not worked by Blacks in the Western 
islands; as if the most laborious, the most dan- 
gerous works, were not carried on in every country, 
but chiefly in England, by free men;.. . but let 
sugar be as dear as it may, it is better to eat none, 
to eat honey, if sweetness only be palatable; better 
to eat aloes or coloquintida than violate a primary 
law of nature, impressed on every heart not im- 
bruted by avarice, than rob one human creature 
of those eternal rights, of which no law upon earth 
can justly deprive him.’ ** 

In India he was conspicuous among his country- 
men by his human attitude towards Indians, in- 
cluding especially those in any way dependent on 
him. ‘The candour and complacency’ are noted 
‘with which he gave his attention to all persons, 
of whatever quality, talents, or education.’ ** ‘He 
liberally rewarded those by whom he was served 
and assisted, and his dependents were treated by 
him as friends . , . The pundits who were in the 
habit of attending him, when I saw them at a 
public durbar, a few days after [his death], could 
neither restrain their tears for his loss, nor find 
terms to express their admiration at the wonderful 
progress which he had made, in the sciences which 
they professed.’ ** 

In a memorial address to the Asiatick Society 
after his death, his successor as president said: 
‘To you who knew him, it cannot be necessary for 
me to expatiate on the independence of his inte- 
grity, his humanity, probity, or benevolence, which 
every living creature participated ; on the affability 
of his conversation and manners, or his modest 
unassuming deportment ; ** nor need I remark, that 





** Life 1.334-5. 

87 As. Res. 4.193. 

*§ Life 2.306-7. 

*° His modesty is independently vouched for by various 
writers. ‘No writer perhaps ever displayed so much 
learning, with so little affectation of it,’ says Teign- 
mouth again (Life 2.277). Dr. Barnard, in his cele- 
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he was totally free from pedantry, as well as from 
arrogance and self sufficiency which sometimes 
accompany and disgrace the greatest abilities; his 
presence was the delight of every society, which 
his conversation exhilarated and improved, and the 
public have not only to lament the loss of his 
talents and abilities, but that of his example.’ *° 
There is reason to believe that these words were 
both more sincere, and more generally accepted 
by the audience as true, than is often the case with 
such formal eulogies of the dead. 

‘The following Epitaph,’ writes Lord Teign- 
mouth,*? ‘evidently intended for himself, was 
written by Sir William Jones, a short time only 
before his demise.’ 


AN EPITAPH. 


Here was deposited, 
the mortal part of a man, 
who feared GOD, but not death; 
and maintained independence, 
but sought not riches; 
who thought 
none below him, but the base and unjust, 
none above him, but the wise and virtuous; 
who loved 
his parents, kindred, friends, country, 
with an ardour 
which was the chief source of 
all his pleasures and all his pains: 
and who, having devoted 
his life to their service, 
and to 
the improvement of his mind, 
resigned it calmly, 
giving glory to his Creator, 
wishing peace on earth, 
and with 
good-will to all creatures, 
on the [Twenty-seventh] day of [April] 
in the year of our blessed Redeemer, 
One Thousand Seven Hundred [and Ninety-four]. 





brated verses assigning an educative or edifying function 
to every prominent member of the Literary Club of 
which Samuel Johnson was the leading spirit, wrote of 
him: 

‘Jones teach me modesty—and Greek.’ 
(Boswell’s Johnson, ed. G. B. Hill, 4.433). Miss Rey- 
nolds reports that ‘he (Johnson) pronounced one day at 
my house a most lofty panegyric upon Jones the Orien- 
talist, who seemed little pleased with the praise, for 
what cause I know not.’ (G. B. Hill, ‘ Johnsonian 
Miscellanies,’ 1.287.) In a footnote the editor attributes 
it to Jones’s modesty. 

*° As, Res, 4.194. 
“ Life 2.311. 
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ADDITIONAL NOTES 


“2 (To footnote 4) It was reprinted, under the editor- 
ship of various scholars, at least half a dozen times, as 
recently as 1834 in England, and 1836 in America (Dict. 
Nat. Biog. 10.1065). The Library of the Yale School of 
Law contains the first edition and five later editions. 
In John William Smith’s ‘Leading Cases’ it is cited 
repeatedly in the discussion of Coggs vs. Bernard; once 
where the author differs from Jones, he does so ‘ with 
due submission to so great an authority as Sir William 
Jones’ (13th ed., London, 1929, 1.196; other references 
1.193, 200, 248).—Justice (of the U. S. Supreme Court) 
Joseph Story (1779-1845) wrote a book ‘Commentaries 
on the law of bailments’ (Ist ed. reportedly 1832), of 
which the 3d ed. (Boston and London, 1843), which I 
have used, cites Jones’s Essay constantly in text and 
footnotes, and refers to his ‘ elegant genius’ on p. 11. 
The quotation in my text is attributed to Story by H. 
M[orse] S[tephens] in Dict. Nat. Biog. 10.1063. It 
appeared anonymously in the North American Review 
6.46-7 (Nov. 1817), in a review of a legal work. As 
evidence of Jones’s scholarly and personal reputation a 
fuller extract may be of interest. The writer speaks first 
of ‘.. . Lord Holt, who had the good sense to incorporate 
into the English code, that system which the text and 
the commentaries of the civil law had already built up 
on the continent of Europe. What remained to give 


perfect symmetry and connexion to all the parts of that 
system, and to refer it to its principles, has been accom- 
plished in our times by the incomparable essay of Sir 


William Jones, a man, of whom it is difficult to say, 
which is most worthy of admiration, the splendour of 
his genius, the rareness and extent of his acquirements, 
or the unspotted purity of his life. Had he never written 
any thing but his Essay on Bailments, he would have left 
a name unrivalled in the common law, for philosophical 
accuracy, elegant learning, and finished analysis. Even 
cold and cautious as is the habit, if not the structure, 
of a professional mind, it is impossible to suppress 
enthusiasm, when we contemplate such a man.’ Again 
on pp. 61-2 of the same review, he cites, from the preface 
to the speeches of Isaeus, Jones’s words which ‘ beauti- 
fully illustrate’ the logical training involved in the 
‘science of special pleading,’ and adds: ‘Such commen- 
dation supersedes the necessity of all further discussion 
of the importance of pleading.’ 

“8 (To footnote 7) On April 24, 1784, he wrote to 
Charles Wilkins: ‘If envy can exist with an anxious 
wish of all possible entertainment and reputation to the 
person envied, I am not free from that passion, when I 
think of the infinite pleasure which you must receive 
from a subject so new and interesting [as Sanskrit]. 
Happy should I be to follow you in the same track; 
but life is too short and my necessary business too long 
for me to think at my age of acquiring a new language 
[emphasis supplied] ... All my hopes therefore (as the 
Persian translations from the Shanscrit are so defective) 
of being acquainted with the poetry, philosophy, and arts 
of the Hindts, are grounded on the expectation of living 
to see the fruits of your learned labours.’ On March 1, 
1785, he wrote to the same: ‘I have just received from 
Benares a S’hahscrit book, which puzzled me at first, 


and will, I hope, continue to puzzle, till it enlightens, 
me... A version of this curious work [the Manava 
Dharma Sistra] is promised, and, when it comes, I will 
set about learning the original, if I can procure assis- 
tance from a good Pendit.’ On July 26, 1785, he wrote to 
the same (‘In Court,’ i.e. in Calcutta): ‘I wish .. . to 
know how Amrut or Amurt [amrta] is written in Déva 
naigry;’ this question proves that he can hardly have 
begun the study of Sanskrit at that time. But by Sept. 
17, 1785 (letter to the same) he was studying Sanskrit 
grammar, tho not with a ‘ Pendit’; only with ‘a plea- 
sant old man of the medical cast, who teaches me all he 
knows of the Grammar; and I hope to read the Hit 
Upadés, or some other story-book, with him. My great 
object is the Dherme Sastra [query: Sastru? The final 
e of ‘Dherme’ is clear], to which I shall arrive by 
degrees.’—In Hist. Mss. Comm. 2d Report, 13, the fol- 
lowing entry relates to a Jones letter in Spencer House 
(see my bibliographical notes): ‘1783, Creshna-nagar: 
Is charmed with Sanscrit ... The Brahmins do not know 
how much he is assisted by Latin and Greek.’ The year 
1783 cannot be the correct date. He landed in India in 
September of that year; and in April 1784 (see above) 
he still expected never to learn Sanskrit. His summer 
house in Krishnanagar was first occupied in 1785 (Life 
2.65, where the name is spelled ‘ Crishnagur’). Probably 
the true date of the letter in question is 1785. 

“* (To footnote 9) In writing ‘which, perhaps, no 
longer exists,’ I believe that he probably meant ‘of 
which, perhaps, no records now exist.’ In the same 
discourse, As. Res. 1.425, he records the belief ‘ that 
Pythagoras and Plato derived their sublime theories 
from the same fountain with the sages of India; ’ i.e. 
that Greek and Hindu philosophy, in part, were gene- 
tically related, not because either borrowed from the 
other, or both from any actually recorded third source, 
but by descent from a common source which he doubtless 
thought ‘perhaps no longer exists’ in records (tho he 
does not say so specifically). His thoughts were oriented 
in that direction. 

A French Jesuit missionary at Pondichery, G. L. 
Coeurdoux, in a private letter written in 1767, is often 
said to have anticipated him. This letter was first 
published with a monograph by Anquetil Duperron, in 
1808, after Anquetil’s death (Paris: Mémoires de littéra- 
ture ... de l’Académie royale des inscriptions et belles- 
lettres, tome XLIX, pp. 647-667). La Vallée-Poussin 
(Indo-européens et Indo-iraniens, Paris, 1924, p. 3) calls 
Coeurdoux ‘le premier savant qui fit de la grammaire 
comparée,’ and others have written similarly. 

I have made a careful study of Coeurdoux’s letter, and 
venture to say that it does not support this opinion. 
Coeurdoux lists a number of Sanskrit-Greek-Latin cog- 
nates, and asks, how are they to be explained? He 
suggests (660) that they might be due to one of six 
possible causes, the sixth being ‘a common origin,’—or 
‘to several of these causes together.’ He considers the 
first five and finds them insufficient. Then (664): ‘ Let 
us turn to the sixth cause. An astounding miracle [that 
which followed the Tower of Babel] was needed to oblige 
men, by the confusion which it introduced in their 
language, to go and populate the various regions of the 
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earth, according to the command they had received. But 
was this confusion so total, that there remained no 
common words at all in the new languages? . . . Some 
common terms remained in the new languages; a large 
number have been lost with the lapse of time; others 
have been so disfigured as to become unrecognizable.’ 
[This theory proves too much. Such common words 
should have remained in all human languages, not 
merely in what we now call Indo-European languages. 
Perhaps Coeurdoux obscurely felt this weakness. At 
any rate he continues:] The seven sons of Japhet ‘ were 
no doubt heads of as many great families, each one of 
which spoke one of the new original languages, such as 
Latin, Greek, Slavonic’ and Sanskrit. [But no common 
‘ur-Japhetic’ language is in any way suggested.] These 
seven Japhetic tribes, starting on their wanderings, 
remained for some time in mutual contact. During this 
period their languages borrowed from each other; ‘ that 
is why there is some Greek and Latin in Sanskrit, and 
some Sanskrit in Latin and Greek’ (665). ‘ Before their 
total separation, the communication which they had 
together mixed their languages a little; and traces of 
this ancient mixture have remained, in the common 
words which still exist, and a part of which I have 
reported’ (667). 

It seems to me evident that Coeurdoux either did not 
distinguish clearly between linguistic inheritances from 
a common source, and later borrowings; or that, if and 
in so far as he made such a distinction at all, he attrib- 
uted his Sanskrit-Greek-Latin cognates to borrowing 
rather than to common inheritance. That is, he cer- 
tainly failed to grasp clearly the fundamental postulate 
of modern comparative grammar; and if he envisioned 
it at all (thru the mythic haze of Babel) he failed to 
apply it to his own etymological correspondences, which 
he erroneously explained as due to borrowing. It may 
therefore be questioned whether he was ‘ the first scholar 
who worked at comparative grammar.’ We may ignore 
the fact that his letter was not published till 1808, long 
after Jones and others (who could not have known any- 
thing about him) had written on the subject. His letter 
of 1767 did not, in fact, explain the correspondences 
between Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin by inheritance from 
a common language. The only common language he as- 
sumed was that before Babel, therefore common to all 
men. This view justified etymological equations between 
any languages on earth, such as were commonly accepted 
before Jones, and even after him, e.g. by J. C. Adelung. 
(See Benfey, Geschichte der Sprachwissenschaft, 356, 
where it is unfairly suggested that Jones too might have 
compared Sanskrit with Semitic and other non-IE. 
languages if he had known the latter. Jones knew 
Arabic extremely well; he had a fair knowledge of 
Hebrew, Syriac, and Ethiopic, and a more than fair 
knowledge of Turkish; but he knew better than to make 
etymological equations between them and Sanskrit.) 
Despite La Vallée-Poussin and others, it seems to me 
that Jones may still be called the first to see what the 
correspondences between Sanskrit and Greek, Latin, etc., 
really meant. 

Finally, I owe to M. Bréal (p. xvii of his ‘ Introduc- 
tion & la grammaire comparée des langues indo-euro- 
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péennes,’ a translation of Bopp; Paris, 1866) a reference 
to two still earlier publications of the French Academy 
(Histoire de l’Académie royale des inscriptions et belles- 
lettres, XVIII, 49-71 and XXI. 7-19: Paris, 1753 and 
1754; the lectures of which these papers are abstracts 
seem to have been presented orally between 1744 and 
1747), by Fréret: ‘Vues générales sur l’origine et le 
mélange des anciennes Nations, et sur la maniére d’en 
étudier Vhistoire,’ and ‘Observations générales sur 
Vorigine et sur l’ancienne histoire des premiers habitans 
de la Gréce.’ Bréal says that Fréret (who of course 
knew nothing of Sanskrit) ‘essaye déja la méthode et 
pressent quelques-unes des découvertes de la linguistique 
moderne.’ I have read Fréret with interest, and see 
what Bréal meant. But I would underscore the words 
essaye and pressent. The time was not ripe for anything 
more than a vague, fumbling, and largely speculative 
approach to ‘the method and discoveries of modern 
linguistics.’ That is really all that Fréret gives, mingled 
with a great deal of extraneous and irrelevant matter. 
It is not at all to his discredit that he got no farther. 

«5 (To footnote 11) The first printed translation of the 
HitopadeSa was that by Charles Wilkins (Bath and 
London, 1787), who cites Jones on its relation to the 
fables of ‘ Pilpay.’ Jones himself prepared a transla- 
tion, which was published only after his death, in 1799, 
and reprinted in Vol. 13 of the 1807 edition of his Works. 
At the end of his preface to the ‘Sacontal4’ he says 
(Works, 1807 ed., 9.373) that he undertook it, evidently 
in the autumn of 1785 (cf. the reference to it in the 
letter of Sept. 17, 1785, cited in Additional Note 43), 
‘merely as an exercise in learning Sanscrit, three years 
before I knew that Mr. Wilkins . . . had any thought 
of giving the same work to the publick.’ It is composed 
in his usual choice and vigorous English style, but 
naturally shows less sure command of Sanskrit than his 
other translations. He would doubtless not have ap- 
proved the publication of it—The interval of ‘three 
years’ need not be questioned, for he did not receive 
Wilkins’s book until the end of 1788 or early in 1789. 
He wrote to Wilkins on February 27, 1789, that he had 
‘made as hearty a meal of your Hitépadésa’ (as of 
Wilkins’s earlier Bhagavad Git& translation), which 
clearly shows that he had only recently received it. 

“* (To footnote 24) Life 2.296; abreviated from As. 
Res. 4.192, where it is said that he began this study 
‘under the confinement of a severe and lingering dis- 
order, which with most minds, would have proved a dis- 
qualification from any application.’ This refers to the 
summer of 1784, when he suffered severely from an 
unspecified but persistent malady (perhaps some sort of 
dysentery; but his death in 1794 was attributed to 
inflammation of the liver, ‘a complaint common in 
Bengal,’ Life 2.260). While unable to leave his bed 
he had brought to him as many local plants as possible 
and studied them with the aid of Linnaeus (Life 2.44-5). 
But about 1761, while still a boy at Harrow, he had 
‘amused himself with the study of botany, and in 
collecting fossils’ (Life 1.50). 

«7 (To footnote 25) As. Res. 4.355-7 (just after Jones’s 
death). Jones himself had written of the asoka (As. 
Res. 4.275): ‘The vegetable world scarce exhibits a 
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richer sight than an AsSoca tree in full bloom;’ an 
opinion generally shared by those who have seen it, In 
As. Res. 2.345-352 he printed a ‘ Design of a treatise 
on the plants of India,’ with sample descriptions of a 
few plants; ibidem 2.405-417 ‘On the spikenard of the 
ancients’ (supplemented by ‘ Additional Remarks’ ib. 
4.109-118, and by Roxburgh ib. 4.433-6); and _post- 
humously, ib. 4.229-236 ‘A catalogue of Indian plants, 
comprehending their Sanscrit and as many of their 
Linnaean generic names as could with any degree of 
precision be ascertained’ (list of 419 plants) ; 237-312 
‘Botanical observations on select Indian plants’ (de- 
scriptions of 78 plants). 

I cannot resist the temptation to quote the following 
quaint titbit from Teignmouth’s Life, 2.297: ‘On the 
indelicacy of the Linnaean definitions, he observes: 
“ Hence it is that no well-born and well-educated woman 
can be advised to amuse herself with botany, as it is 
now explained, though a more elegant and delightful 
study, or one more likely to assist and embellish other 
female accomplishments, could not possibly be recom- 
mended.” ’ 

“8 (To footnote 26) Life 2.264. Jones was aided in 
acquiring languages by a remarkable memory. At the 
age of twelve, he is said (Life 1.30) to have written out 
from memory the text of Shakespeare’s Tempest, for use 
by himself and his fellow-Harrovians in producing the 
play (which, for some mysterious reason, ‘was not 
readily to be procured’). As a further aid to his 
studies, he had the habit of ‘regular allotment of his 
time to particular occupations, and a scrupulous adher- 
ence to the distribution which he had fixed’ (Life 
2.299). A sample program for the long vacation of 
1785, as he made it out, is printed in the Life 2.29-30 
(note): ‘Morning—one letter. Ten chapters of the 
Bible. Sanscrit Grammar. Hindu Law, etc. Afternoon— 
Indian Geography. Hvening—Roman History. Chess 
[i. e., I presume, scholarly and historical study of it, ef. 
note 21 above; not playing the game]. Ariosto..—He 
regularly rose at or before dawn. ‘ By rising before the 
sun, I allot an hour every day to Sanscrit’ (Life 2.107; 
written in Calcutta, in November 1786, evidently when 
his mornings were occupied with business). 

** (To footnote 35) W. Burroughs to Lord Charle- 
mont: Historical Manuscripts Commission, 13th Report, 
Appendix 8, p. 178. In the same letter, p. 177: ‘Sir 
William Jones ... is really a most excellent man, and 
deserves the distinction he has obtained ... he is... 
of the purest and most incorruptible honor.’ This writer 
had a very low opinion of the other judges of the 
Calcutta court. In another letter (ibidem p. 111), dated 
December 8, 1789, he wrote to Charlemont: ‘ Sir William 
Jones ... is the only judge here whose integrity is not 
unreservedly questioned. His brethren are as publicly 
acused [sic] as are some [judges] in Ireland, and are, 
I believe . . . but very puny lawyers indeed.’—On Jan. 
27, 1783, Jones wrote to Lloyd Kenyon a letter asking 
aid in persuading the Lord Chancellor to appoint him to 
the Calcutta judgeship, in which he said: ‘As to my 
politics, which [the Chancellor] has heard much mis- 
represented, his Lordship may be assured that I am no 
more a republican than a Mahomedan or a Gentoo.’ 
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There is, however, evidence that he sometimes expressed 
himself, perhaps with exaggeration due to momentary 
enthusiasm, in ways which lent some color to the charge 
of ‘ republicanism.’ At least he saw dangers in the royal 
authority. 


Bibliographical notes. 


The most important source, next to his own works, 
is the life by Lord Teignmouth (1751-1834), born John 
Shore, who was a civil servant in India for several long 
periods; in 1792 he was appointed Governor-General of 
India and made a baronet; on Jones’s death he succeeded 
him as president of the Asiatick Society; in 1798 he was 
created Baron Teignmouth of the Irish peerage. He 
edited and published Jones’s Works, first in 6 vols., 1799; 
two supplementary volumes appeared in 1801, and a 
Life by Teignmouth in 1804 (Dict. Nat. Biog. 10.1065). 
The whole was reprinted in 13 vols., of which the first 
two comprise the life: The Works of Sir William Jones, 
With the life of the author, by Lord Teignmouth: 
London, 1807. This is the only edition which I have 
seen and used; it is referred to as ‘ Life’ (1 and 2) or 
‘Works’ (3-13). Like many official biographies, the life 
is over-discreet for our tastes, and otherwise imperfect. 
A modern biography, using materials unknown to Teign- 
mouth or insufficiently utilized by him, would be very 
desirable. 

Many of Jones’s monographs appeared first in ‘ Asi- 
atick Researches’ (published by the Asiatick Society), 
vols. 1-4 (1788-95). In this article, these are referred 
to as ‘ As. Res.’ with volume and page numbers, some- 
times with additional reference to the Works, 1807 ed. 

The sketch in the Dictionary of National Biography 
(10.1062-5), by H. Morse Stephens, is useful though not 
wholly free from errors. 

The American Oriental Society possesses copies made 
by Fitzedward Hall of 13 letters from Jones to Charles 
Wilkins; cf. PAOS for Oct. 1870 (JAOS 9. lxxxviii), 
where some brief extracts are printed. This article 
presents some extracts from these letters, copied by the 
writer. The originals are stated by Hall to have be- 
longed to ‘Charles H. Moore, Esquire; ’ perhaps Charles 
Herbert Moore (1840-1930, see Dict. Amer. Biog. 13.116- 
7). I have made unsuccessful attempts to trace the 
originals to their present whereabouts. 

The volumes of the (English) Historical Manuscripts 
Commission contain some letters referring to Jones, listed 
in the Index volume (1935). Some of these are cited 
in this paper. In the 2d Report, 13, there is mention 
(with a few citations) of a collection of between 70 and 
80 of Jones’s letters, of which only a few were published 
by Teignmouth, in Spencer House. In Jones’s youth he 
acted as tutor to Earl Spencer’s son and heir, Lord 
Althorp, and his friendly relations with the family were 
permanent. 

A. J. Arberry, ‘ British Orientalists,’ London, 1943, 
contains on pp. 29-30 a brief sketch of Jones, whom he 
calls ‘truly the father of British orientalism;’ also 
(opposite p. 32) a reproduction in colors of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds’s portrait of Jones, ‘by courtesy of Earl 
Spencer.’ 
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More valuable is the penetrating sketch in Ernst 
Windisch, ‘Geschichte der Sanskrit-Philologie und in- 
dischen Altertumskunde,’ Erster Teil, Strassburg, 1917, 
23-26. 

G. Birkbeck Hill’s edition of Boswell’s Johnson (6 
vols., Oxford, 1887; revised ed. by L. F. Powell, Oxford, 
1934-), and his ‘Johnsonian Miscellanies’ (2 vols., 
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Oxford, 1897), contain a number of important references 
to Jones; see the indexes to these works, and references 
in my notes. 

The Boswell papers contain some references to Jones, 
kindly made known to me by Professor Frederick A. 
Pottle; but they do not add much to what was already 
known from G. B. Hill’s works. 
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ON SUICIDE IN ISLAM 


FRANZ ROSENTHAL 


HEBREW UNION COLLEGE 


In A historical investigation of suicide it is 
necessary to distinguish between the occurrence of 
actual cases of suicide and the theoretical discus- 
sion of the problems connected with it. Cases of 
suicide may occur in any place and at any time. 
Unfavorable social, or psychic, or psycho-physi- 
ological conditions have been considered as causes 
of the phenomenon. Suggestions have been made 
as to how to limit, or eliminate, its occurrence. 
It would seem possible that the frequency of 
suicide could be curbed by remedying the condi- 
tions conducive of it. However, under the pre- 
vailing circumstances, such general improvement 
appears not to be in sight, and, at any rate, the 
occurrence of various cases of suicide is and will 
be unavoidable. 

Discussions of the problems connected with 
suicide, on the other hand, are much less to be 
taken for granted. It is true that there is evidence 
for the presence of speculation about the ethical 
aspects of suicide even among “ primitive ” human 
beings. There are instances which show that men 
at a very low stage of cultural development con- 
sidered suicide as a violation of the established 
social order or as an act directed against the wel- 
fare of the “soul” of an individual.t In general, 
it would seem that “ primitive” human beings 
reflected along approximately the same lines as 
the author of the most penetrating modern dis- 
cussion of suicide, David Hume, who started out 
to prove that “if suicide be criminal, it must be 
a transgression of our duty either to God, our 





*Cf. J. Wisse, Selbstmord und Todesfurcht bei den 
Naturvilkern 516f. and passim (Zutphen, 1933); S. R. 
Steinmetz, Der Selbstmord bei den afrikanischen Natur- 
vilkern, in Zeitschrift fiir Socialwissenschaften 10.362, 
374 (1907). 


neighbour, or ourselves,” ? and came to the conclu- 
sion (contrary to that of the “ primitive ” thinkers) 
that it was none of those three possibilities. 

Yet, it remains a fact that theoretical reasoning 
about suicide is comparatively rarely encountered 
among “primitive” groups. During certain 
periods it also is very little noticeable in higher 
civilization.. A possible explanation of the attitude 
of “primitive” groups may be found in the 
assumption that they were so stunned by the un- 
natural character of suicide that they considered 
it a catastrophe beyond the sphere of human 
reasoning. Such a mental attitude, however, could 
hardly be expected to have prevailed in the more 
highly developed stages of society. Here another 
explanation suggests itself. 

Only in the assumption that the life of an indi- 
vidual is continued in some form or other after 
his death and that he will then be punished for 
his deed can there be not the slightest doubt that 
suicide in fact is a harmful act. The religions 
which thus convinced their faithful believers of 
the frightful consequences of suicide succeeded in 
keeping the rate of its incidence very low. The 
lack of, or the emancipation from such religious 
guidance has to be paid for by an increase in the 
number of cases of suicide, but at the same time 
a keen interest in the theoretical aspects of suicide 
comes to the fore. Consequently, it would seem 
that the prevalence of a firm, unshattered religious 
belief accounts for the periodic avoidance of inde- 
pendent discussions of the problem of suicide. 

The correctness of this assumption is borne out 
by the situation prevalent in Graeco-Roman and, 





*D. Hume, Essay on Suicide, in Essays 2.407 (London, 
1875). 
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especially, in modern times. Suicide was a favorite 
topic of Hellenistic philosophy and of the period 
of enlightenment in the eighteenth century, when 
the prestige of traditional religion was at a low 
ebb. The history of suicide in Islam lends itself, 
mutatis mutandis, to similar observations. 

It follows from the preceding remarks that the 
investigation of suicide in Islam falls into two 
parts: 1) The actual (or legendary) cases of 
suicide, or attempted suicide, as they have been 
reported in Arabic literature, and 2) the theo- 
retical discussions of the problem of suicide, both 
those reflecting the official attitude of Islam and 
those which originated outside the sphere of Mus- 
lim theology. Since the latter aspect is the more 
important one, it has here been given precedence 
over the statistics of actual cases which appears to 
be of limited significance. 


I. THEORETICAL DISCUSSIONS OF SUICIDE. 


1. THE OFFICIAL RELIGIOUS ATTITUDE. 


(“A religion amongst the followers of which sui- 
cide is almost absolutely unknown . . .” *) 


a) The Quran. In view of the negative attitude 
of Judaism and Christianity toward suicide‘ it 
would appear to be a likely assumption that 
Muhammad on his part, too, considered suicide 
unlawful. Under the spell of this assumption 
some Western scholars have embarked upon the 
dubious procedure of demonstrating Muhammad’s 
disapproval of suicide from several Qur’inic pas- 
sages which quite generally speak of the pro- 
hibition to kill or to inflict bodily harm upon 
somebody. Understandable though these efforts 
may be, they will forever remain as inconclusive 





*Th. Néldeke, Sketches from Eastern History 72 
(London-Edinburgh, 1892). 

*Cf., for instance, J. Robeck, Ezercitatio philosophica 
de edd\éyw éfayuryp sive morte voluntaria philosophorum 
et bonorum virorum etiam Judaeorum et Christianorum 
(Rentelii, 1736); J. Hamburger, Real-Encyclopddie des 
Judentums, Abt. II, 1110-3 (Neustrelitz, 1896); A. 
Perls, Der Selbstmord nach der Halacha, in MGWJ 55. 
287-95 (1911). The problem of suicide in Graeco-Roman 
civilization has repeatedly been investigated, cf., for 
instance, Ch. Lecrivain, Le suicide dans l’antiquité 
grecque, in Mém. de l’Acad. des sciences, inscr. et belles- 
lettree de Toulouse, XII, 11.195-216 (1933). 

*Cf., especially, W. M. Patton’s notable article on 
SvuIcIDE (MUHAMMADAN), in Encyclopedia of Religion 
and Ethics 12.38 (New York, 1921). 





as the lengthy discussions whether the Biblical 
commandment: Lé tirsah, did or did not include 
the prohibition of suicide in the mind of its 
originator. 

There are, however, four passages in the Qur’én 
[2.54(51) ; 4.29(33) ; 4.66(69) ; and 18.6(5) ], as 
well as one in Muhammad’s biography, which 
demand our attention. 

The episode from the life of the Prophet might 
have been brought up for discussion in connection 
with the treatment of the theological material 
bearing on suicide. However, since it seems to 
reflect an attitude which may be interpreted as 
being at variance with the consensus of theological 
opinion, it might well represent a tradition which 
might go back to the very earliest years of Islam. 
It is said that on several occasions during the pro- 
longed period devoid of revelations which followed 
Muhammad’s first experience of divine inspiration, 
the Prophet in desperation ascended the highest 
hill near Mecca in the intention to hurl himself 
from its top and thus end his life.* It is strange 
that Muhammad’s intention to commit suicide as 
expressed in this story does not appear to have 
evoked any comment in Muslim literature. 

Qur'an 4.66(69) would also seem to indicate a 
condoning attitude toward suicide, if it is com- 
mitted for a worthy purpose; for the passage deals 
with the assumption that the Muslims might be 
commanded “to kill themselves (ugtuli anfu- 
sakum).” The commentators, however, are of the 
opinion that this verse is an exhortation to seek 
death in the Holy War, and thus, of course, would 
not apply to individual suicide. Or they refer to 
Qur’én 2.54(51) where Moses, rebuking the Israel- 
ites who worshiped the Golden Calf, tells them to 
seek forgiveness from their Creator and to “kill 
themselves (fa-qtuli anfusakum).” 

This verse was interpreted by a littérateur of 
the tenth century as a justification of suicide.’ 
Muslim theologians, however, are averse to the 
assumption that God would command anybody to 
commit a sin as grave as suicide in order to atone 
for some other sin. Therefore, the verse is inter- 
preted not as referring to suicide, but to a mutual * 
killing which was to take place either in the form 
of a gigantic suicide pact or of a slaughter of the 





* Cf. Th. Néldeke-F. Schwally, Geschichte des Qordns 
1.84 (Leipzig, 1909). 


* Cf. below p. 251. ® Cf. below p. 241. 
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worshipers of the Golden Calf by those Israelites 
who had had no part in their sin. Other authori- 
ties think of spiritual suicide, i. e., the suppression 
of lustful desires, or of a death through bah', 
which appears to signify “grief” or “self- 
reproach.” 7° 

This last interpretation, in turn, is inspired by 
Qur'an 18.6(5), a verse which would seem to 
indicate the possibility that Muhammad might 
torment himself (to death?) with self-reproach 
and grief on account of the disbelief in his stories 
prevailing among his contemporaries. The phrase 
used in this connection (bahi‘un-nafsaka) probably 
was never intended as an indication that Mu- 
hammad might choose a violent self-inflicted death. 
Some Western translators, it is true, think of 
suicide,’* but there is very little conclusive evidence 
to show that the Muslim commentators saw in this 
passage anything else but an allusion to the possi- 
bility that the Prophet might die as the result of 
psychic self-torment. 

Another Qur’finic passage, however, is of a far 
greater importance for our investigation than the 
three just mentioned. This is Qur’én 4.29(33) 
which reads, in R. Bell’s translation : ** “ O ye who 
have believed, do not consume your property 
among you in vanity, except there be trading by 
mutual consent on your part, and do not kill each 
other (wa-la taqtulti anfusakum) ;** verily Allah 
hath become with you compassionate. 30(34) 
Whoever does that ** in enmity and wrong we shall 
one day roast in fire; for Allah that is easy.” 





* Cf. Tabari, Tafsir 1.219-21 (Cairo, 1321/1903). The 
latter suggestion agrees with the Biblical narrative of 
Exodus 32.27f. Such agreement, however, is of little con- 
sequence for the interpretation of the Qur’anic passage. 

*° Cf. Baydawi, Commentarius 1.60 (ed. by H.L(O). 
Fleischer, Leipzig, 1846-8). 

“ As, for instance, Du Ryer and Henning, but the 
majority adopts what seems to be the more correct 
interpretation. 

7? Edinburgh, 1937. 

#8“ Lit. ‘do not kill yourselves’ (Bell).” 

**It is debatable whether the pronoun dédlika refers 
to the preceding verse as a whole, or merely to wa-lé 
taqtula anfusakum, cf. Tabari, Tafsir 5.22, and Razi, 
Mafaétih 3.212 (Cairo, 1310/1890). If one accepts the 
latter interpretation, the arguments derived from the 
context in favor of the translation: “and do not kill 
each other,” would appear to be somewhat weakened, 
though not invalidated. 

The general modern works on suicide start their 
quotation of the Qur’anic passage with wa-léd taqtuld 
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Wa-la tagtuli anfusakum would ordinarily be 


translated: “and do not kill yourselves.” The 
use of the reflexive pronoun in a reciprocal 
meaning does not seem to occur in other Semitic 
languages. Qur’in commentators, however, are 
agreed that this usage is found in a number of 
passages in the Qur’én, and from them the Arabic 
lexicographers derived for nafs the meaning of 
“brother ” or “fellow Muslim.” *® 


The reciprocal interpretation of nafs seems to have 
its origin in passages in which the plural, anfus, is used 
with reference to the collective qualities of the persons 
addressed, thus assuming the connotation of “ people like 
yourselves.” Rasilum-min anfusikum [Qur’dn 3.164 
(158) ; 9.128(129) ; ef. also 16.89(91)], according to the 
commentaries, signifies a prophet of your own kind, an 
Arab like you. Min anfusikum azwdjan [Qur’dn 16.72 
(74) ; 30.32(20) ; and 42.11(9)] is interpreted as “ pairs 
of your kind.” Much more uncertain is an identical 
interpretation of Qur’dn 10.23(24); innamé bagyukum 
‘ala anfusikum; here other authorities advocate the 
reflexive meaning of the pronoun. 

A reciprocal meaning is further assumed in other 
cases where anfus would seem to refer to the persons in 
question as both individuals and representatives of 
collective characteristics. Qur’dn 24.12(12); zanna 
l-mu’minina wa-l-mu’mindtu bi-anfusihim hayran is 
interpreted, with reference to Qur’dn 4.29(33), as 
“holding each other in esteem, because all believers can 
be considered one individual.” Qur’dn 49.11(11): lé@ 
talmizu anfusakum is considered to signify: “Do not 
disparage each other.” Qur’dn 2.84(78): 1@ tasfikina 
dimé'akum wa-léd tuhrijina anfusakum-min diydrikum 
is said to refer to spilling each other’s blood and driving 
each other from their respective homes. Opinions are 
divided regarding Qur’dn 24.61(61): fa-sallimad ‘alé 
anfusikum; among the various interpretations which 
have been proposed we find: “Salute your family (i.e., 
people like yourselves),” and also, again with reference 
to Qur’dn 4.29(33): “ Salute each other.” 


As far as the interpretation of 4.29(33) is con- 
cerned, the evidence is inconclusive. From the 
grammatical point of view the verse in question 
may contain a prohibition of individual suicide, 
but the possibility remains that anfus might refer 
to members of the group. However, the context 
is concerned with mutual dealings among Muslims. 
A prohibition of individual suicide, therefore, 





anfusakum, and thus give the impression that délika 
only refers to that phrase. 

16H. Reckendorf, Die syntaktischen Verhidltnisse des 
Arabischen 399 (Leyden, 1898), has a brief reference to 
Qur’dn 2.84(78) under Reziproke Verhiltnisse. I do 
not know of other modern works where this phenomenon 
might have been treated in greater detail. 
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would seem strangely out of place here. Those 
Muslim commentators and modern translators *® 
who think that the passage refers to the killing of 
one Muslim by the other might, consequently, be 
correct. 

The Muslim attitude toward Quran 4.29(33) 
was profoundly influenced by the fact that the 
great ‘labari supported the interpretation which 
refers to a mutual killing, and did not even men- 
tion the possibility of another rendering.*’ For 
the reciprocal use of anfus at-Tabari offers the 
explanation that all Muslims, as members of one 
persuasion (millah), one creed (da‘wah), and one 
religion (din), are like one individual; thus, if 
one Muslim kills the other, it is as if he kills 
himself, since the killer and the killed person con- 
stitute a united front (ahl yad wahidah) against 
their non-Muslim opponents. 

Fahr ad-din ar-Rizi mentions some more reasons 
why anfusakum in this passage may mean. “ each 
other.” ** He quotes a hadit to the effect that 
“the believers are like one soul (individual) ,” 
and he further refers to the expression: “ We have 
been killed, by the Lord of the Ka‘bah,” used by 
pre-Islamic Arabs in the case that one, or some of 
them were killed; for they are said to have con- 
sidered the death of one or some of them as 
identical with the death of all of them. 

According to ar-Razi, some commentators also 





16 A few translations, chosen at random in the avail- 
able editions, reveal that a reference to suicide was 
assumed by F. E. Boysen (Halle, 1775); C. Savary 
(Amsterdam, 1786); S. G. F. Wahl (Halle, 1828, fol- 
lowing Boysen) ; L. Ullmann (1840, etc.) ; J. M. Rodwell 
(London, 1876); Fr. Riickert-A. Miiller (Frankfurt, 
1888); E. H. Palmer-R. A. Nicholson (London, 1900, 
1928); M. Henning (Leipzig, 1901, etc.). 

Mutual killing is the interpretation adopted by A. du 
Ryer (London, 1649, English translation from Du Ryer’s 
original French); D. Nerreter (Niirnberg, 1703); A. 
Kasimirski (Paris, 1840, etc.) ; Muhammad ‘Ali (Lahore, 
1920); M. Pickthall (New York, 1930). 

Among the scholars who, in a note or through a double 
translation, indicate that more than one interpretation 
is possible are L. Marracci (Padova, 1698); G. Sale 
(London, 1764); D. F. Megerlin (Frankfurt a/M, 1722) ; 
J. Le Beaume (Paris, 1878, p. 757); E. M. Wherry 


(Boston, 1884); ‘Abdall4ah YOsuf ‘Ali (Lahvre, 1937) ; 
R. Bell (Edinburgh, 1937). 

17 Tafsir 5.22. Th. P. Hughes, however, was hardly 
justified in omitting any mention of sirah 4.26 (33) from 
the article on SuIcimpE in A Dictionary of Islam (2nd 
ed., London, 1896). 

18 Mafatih 3.212. 


‘ 

deny the possibility of a reference of the passage 
in question to suicide on the grounds that their 
religious belief enjoins the Muslims not to kill 
themselves ; for, it is stated, the great pain caused 
by suicide and the stigma attached to it clearly 
mark it as-forbidden in this world, while the 
severe punishment of suicide which must be ex- 
pected in the other world marks it as forbidden 
with regard to the life after death. Consequently, 
the argument continues, if suicide is thus clearly 
marked as forbidden in both this world and the 
other, an express prohibition of it in the Qur’ain 
would be superfluous. 

It seems, however, that ar-Razi was not quite 
satisfied with this argumentation, for he goes on to 
show that an express prohibition of suicide in the 
Qur’in might after all not have been superfluous, 
In fact, though all commentators respect at-Tabari’s 
authority, they admit nevertheless that the refer- 
ence in Quran 4.29(33) may as well be to suicide. 
A testimony in favor of this interpretation, which 
antedates at-T'abari and the other commentaries in 
terms of direct transmission, is available in a story 
told about ‘Amr b. al-‘As. According to al- 
Wagqidi ** and al-Buhari,”° the reported event took 
place during the expedition to Dat as-Salasil in 
the year 8 H. During a cold night the great 
general did not perform the prescribed ablutions 
after a nightly pollution, and he excused himself 
for his omission with a quotation from the Qur'an 
4.29(33): “And do not kill yourselves; verily 
Allah has become with you compassionate.” There 
are different versions to the story, which later on 
also found its way into the Qur’an commentaries ; ** 
it is debated whether ‘Amr quoted the Qur’anic 
passage to his companions during the expedition, or 
rather to the Prophet after his return, and also, 
whether he made a partial ablution, or rather an 
ablution with sand (tayammum).** At any rate, 
the verse 4.29(33) was at a very early date used 





1°Cf. J. Wellhausen, Muhammed in Medina 316 
(Berlin, 1882). 

2° Sahih 1.77 (Cairo, 1320/1902, Kitab at-tayammum, 
bab 7). 

1 Cf. Zamahiari, Kassaf 1.203 (Cairo, 1307/1889-90), 
and Baydiwi, Commentarius 1.205f—Cf. also Sarahsi, 
Mabsit 1.111 (Cairo, 1331/1913). 

22 Ibn Hajar, Fath al-Baéri, ad Buhari Sahih, loc. cit., 
gives a good summary of the discussion. Since the 
printed edition of the Fath was not available, I used 
a manuscript in the New York Public Library, which 
contains part of the work. 
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by the science of tradition as evidence for the 
assumption that the prescribed ablutions could be 
curtailed, or replaced by the tayammum when their 
correct execution would entail a danger to life and 
health. It thus appears to have been interpreted 
as a prohibition of suicide. 

Those scholars who hold that the passage under 
consideration contains an express prohibition of 
suicide often justify its insertion in the Qur’in by 
asserting that it is intended as a warning against 
the habit of the “ Indian fools ” to commit suicide 
by bah*‘,?* a habit which it would not be proper for 
Muslims to imitate.** 

Or it is suggested that many a believer might 
wish to end his own life because he is afraid that 
as a punishment for the sins he committed great 
pains might be his lot when he will be called 
before his Maker on the Last Day; therefore, in 
order to prevent such senseless acts of desperation, 
it was considered advisable to warn expressly 
against the commission of suicide in the Qur’an.”° 

Further examples of interpretational ingenuity 
lead away from the simple interpretation of Qur’dn 
4.29(33). Thus the verse is explained as a nega- 
tion of the injunction to kill themselves which had 
been imposed upon the worshipers of the Golden 
Calf [Qur'an 2.54(51)];7* it is stated that Allah 
does not expect anything so difficult from the 
Muslims, as is shown by the fact that the text 
goes on to say: “ Verily Allah has become with 
you compassionate.” ?* 

It is further argued that the passage under dis- 
cussion aims at the commission of crimes and sins 
which would deserve death.?* And philosophy 
comes into its own by an interpretation of the 
verse as a prohibition of any action that might 





*° Cf. above p. 241. Bab‘, in this connection, seems to 
signify abstention? The case of Mubariz ad-din Sunqur 
of Mardin who, while in exile in Damascus, became 
desponding on account of his unfortunate situation and 
did not take any food except water until he died from 
exhaustion (Sibt Ibn al-Jawzi, Mir’dt az-zamdan 412, 
ed. by J. R. Jewett, Chicago, 1907, anno 619/1222), is a 
good example of the kind of “ suicide” which the Muslim 
commentators here have in mind. 

For the knowledge of Indian suicide in Arabic litera- 
ture, cf. below n. 86. 

** Cf. Razi, Zamahéari, and Baydawi, loc. cit. 

*5 Cf. Razi, loc. cit. 

*° Cf. above, p. 240. 

*" Cf. Rizi, ZamahSari, and Baydawi, loc. cit. 

** Cf. Razi and Baydawi, loc. cit. 
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humiliate and do harm to the soul, thus causing 
its true death.”® 


In conclusion it may be said that there is no 
absolutely certain evidence to indicate that Mu- 
hammad ever discussed the problem of suicide by 
means of a divine revelation, although the possi- 
bility remains that Qur’én 4.29(33) contains a 
prohibition of suicide. It is, however, certain that 
from the early days of Islam on this and some 
other passages of the Qur’fin were considered by 
many Muslims as relevant to the subject. 


b) The Hadit. While the Qur’inic attitude 
toward suicide thus remains uncertain, the great 
authorities of the hadit leave no doubt as to the 
official religious attitude of Islam. In their opinion 
suicide is an unlawful act. Thus, at the latest 
in the eighth century but most probably much 
earlier than that,®° Islam as a religion had come 
to condemn suicide as a grave sin. 

The great hadit collections contain special 
chapters on suicide, but also refer to it in various 
other places.** There are altogether seven tradi- 
tions concerned with suicide. They have been 
handed down with occasional slight divergences in 
the chain of transmitters, or, more frequently, 
with certain divergences in the text of the tradi- 
tion. Nearly all those seven traditions have been 
accepted by al-Buhari and Ibn Hanbal, each of 
whom only omits one. 

This is a brief summary of their contents: 


A. This hadit appears as a statement ascribed 
to God Himself (hadit qudsi). It is mentioned 
by al-Buhari ** who gives two versions of the story. 
According to one version the Prophet was present 
when a wounded man killed himself. Whereupon 





2° Cf. Baydawi, loc. cit. 

8° No decision is possible as to whether the substance 
of the traditions in question goes back to Muhammad 
and his time or not. 

82 A. J. Wensinck’s masterly Handbook of Early Mu- 
hammadan Tradition 222, s.v. SutctpE (Leyden, 1927), 
greatly facilitates the location of all the relevant pas- 
sages and presents an excellent summary of the tradi- 
tional Muslim attitude toward suicide. I have had no 
access to the collections of Ibn Majah and ad-Darimf, 
but I feel fairly certain that they do not contain any 
additional traditions. It would also seem that no 
additional material could be found in the secondary 
works on traditions which contain references to suicide. 

82 Sahih 1.343 and 2.373 (ed. by L. Krehl, Leyden, 
1862-1908). Cf. Ibn Qutaybah, Ma‘érif 80 (Wiistenfeld). 
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God said: My servant anticipated my action by 
taking his soul (life) in his own hand; therefore, 
he will not be admitted into Paradise. 

The other version adds that in his shocked con- 
dition that man severed his hand with a knife 
and died from loss of blood. This addition would 
seem to imply that an action causing one’s own 
death, even if such result was not intended or its 
possibility realized, was considered unlawful. 
However, another tradition (F) precludes such 
an assumption, and Ibn Hajar, al-Buhari’s com- 
mentator, does not consider it.** 


B. The second hadit is found in al-Buhari* 
and Ibn Hanbal.** It contains the following state- 
ment of the Prophet: Whoever strangles himself 
will repeat his deed in the Fire, and whoever kills 
himself by stabbing his own body with some 
weapon will repeat his deed in the Fire. Ibn 
Hanbal further mentions suicide by precipitating 
oneself from a high place. 


C. This hadit appears in al-Buhari ** and Mus- 
lim three times.*? Ibn Hanbal** quotes it with 
seven, and an-Nasi’i *® with three different riwd- 
yahs. It is further mentioned by at-Tayalisi.*° 
It refers to certain crimes, among which swearing 
by a religion other than Islam is always mentioned. 
Then the following statement of the Prophet is 
reported: Whoever kills himself (with a steel 
instrument, or something else) will be punished 
in the same manner in the fire of Hell (or: on 
the Day of Resurrection, in the other world). 


D. In addition to al-Buhari’s version,** this 
hadit has been handed down by Ibn Hanbal *? in 
four, and by at-Tirmidi** in five versions. It is 
also quoted by Muslim,** an-Nasdi** and at- 
Tayalisi.“ It is nearly identical with (B), re- 





°° Cf. Ibn Hajar, Fath al-Baéri, ad Buhari (see above 
n. 22). 

84 Sahih 1.343 (Krehl). 

%§ Musnad 2.435 (Cairo, 1313/1895-6). 

*° Sahih 1.343, 4.124, and 4.264 (Krehl). 

8? Sahth 1.455-7 (in the margin of Qastallani, Irééd 
as-sdri, 6th ed., Bdlaq, 1304-5/1886-8). 

88 Musnad 4.33f. 

8° Sunan 2.139f. (Cairo 1312/1894-5). 

*° Musnad 166 (Hyderabad, 1321/1903). 

“1 Sahih 4.71 (Krehl). 

*? Musnad 2.254, 2.478, and 2.488f. 

** Sahih 2.3f. (Balaq, 1292/1875). 

“* Sahih 1.454 (in the margin of Qastallanf). 

45 Sunan 1.279. 

4° Musnad 317. 
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ferring to suicide by poison, a steel instrument, 
or precipitation from a high place, and _ its 
subsequent punishment in Hell by the enforced 
repetition of the identical action. Some versions 
add that such punishment will take place “ per- 


manently, unendingly, always.” Since, in contrast 
to the Mu'tazilah and the Hawiarij, the orthodox 
Muslims do not admit the possibility of an eternal 
sojourn in Hell,*” the addition of these words is 
rejected by them as a Mu'tazilah falsification of 
the original tradition.*® 


E. The historical setting of this tradition is 
not entirely the same in all versions. Two main 
versions can be distinguished, one of which appears 
twice in al-Buhari,*® and the other once in al- 
Buhari *° and three times in Ibn Hanbal.®* Mus- 
lim * has two versions. The story, in brief, reports 
that a man who fought most valiantly on the side 
of the Muslims was seriously wounded, and, in 
order to shorten his sufferings, he fell upon his 
own sword and thus ended his life. Since the 
Prophet had predicted that this man would be 
doomed in spite of the valor he displayed for the 
Muslim cause, his suicide was taken as an indica- 
tion that the Prophet had not been mistaken. 

It is the purpose of this tradition to show that 
only the final outcome of a man’s actions can 
decide whether he will be saved or doomed. With 
regard to the problem of suicide the tradition is 
interesting inasmuch as it implies that no previous 
meritorious action can prevent the consequences 
of suicide. 


F. The accidental death by his own weapon of 
the poet ‘Amir b. Sinan b. al-Akwa* in the battle 
of Haybar (anno 7 H.) is, according to this hadit, 
not to be considered a suicide, although some 
people had feared that this accident would appear 
to be a suicide and thus deprive Ibn al-Akwa* of 
the heavenly reward he deserved for his martyr- 





‘7 Cf., for instance, Ad‘arf, Maqgélét al-Islamiyin 474, 
ed. by H. Ritter, in Bibliotheca Islamica 1 (Stambul- 
Berlin, 1929-30). 

“® Cf. also Ibn Hajar’s commentary to Bub4ri’s chapter 
on suicide. 

We would be inclined to assume that the contested 
words originally belonged to the tradition and antedated 
these theological speculations. 

4° Sahih 2.223f. and 4.253f. (Krehl). 

5° Sahih 4.253f. (Krehl). 

51 Musnad 2.309f. and 4.135. 

52 Sahih 1.458-61 (in the margin of Qastallani). 
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dom. al-Buhari** gives a short version of this 
story, while three detailed narratives are found in 
Ibn Hanbal,®* and two in Muslim. The his- 
torians also make mention of the event.” 


G. According to a tradition reported by Ibn 
Hanbal,®*” Muslim,®® Abi Dawid,°®® an-Nasai,*° 
at-Tirmigi,“* and at-Taydlisi,°* Muhammad re- 
fused to say prayers over the body of a man who 
had killed himself.** 

However, the question whether it is permitted 
to say prayers for a suicide or not is widely 
debated. At-Tirmidi adds that some hadit scholars 
were of the opinion that every Muslim is entitled 
to prayers after his death, even if he died a suicide ; 
he further states that, in the opinion of another 
muhaddit, some other person and not the Imam, 
the regular prayer leader, should say the customary 
prayers. 

As-Sarahsi (d.483/1090) also mentions the diff- 
erence of opinion prevailing among theologians 
with regard to this point.** Ibn Hajar, com- 
menting upon al-Buhari’s chapter on suicide, notes 
that al-Buhari made no reference to the tradition 
which forbids funeral rites for suicides; he adds, 
however, a statement of M4lik to the effect that 
the repentance (tawbah)of a suicide wouid not be 


accepted.*** Therefore, no prayers should be said 
for a suicide. Yet, the performance of the pre- 
scribed death rites in the case of a suicide is said 
to be the common practice in Muslim countries in 
modern times. 





58 Sahih 4.320 (Krehl). 

54 Musnad 4.46ff. and 4.51ff. Cf. also Muhammad b. 
‘Alf as-Sarahsi, Sarh as-siyar al-kabir 1.72ff. (Hyderabad, 
1335/1916-7 ). 

55 Sahih 7.450-6 (in the margin of Qastallinf). 

**°Cf. the sources enumerated by L. Caetani, Annali 
dell’Islam II, 1.24 and 45 (Milan, 1907). 

57 Musnad 5.87. 

*8 Sahih 4.315f. (in the margin of Qastallanf). 

5° Sunan 2.83 (Lucknow, 1312/1895, Kitab al-jand’iz). 

° Sunan 1.279. 

* Sahih 1.198. 

*? Musnad 106. [Ibn Majah, Sunan 1.239, Cairo 1313.] 

°° Cf. also M. d’Ohsson, Tableau général de l’ Empire 
Othoman 2.324 (Paris, 1788). 

** Sarh as-siyar al-kabir 1.72ff. Cf. also Nawawi’s 
commentary on Muslim, Sahih (above n. 58); Nawawi, 
Minh@j at-tdlibin 1.225 (ed. by L. W. C. van den Berg, 
Batavia, 1882-4); Ibrahim b. Muhammad al-Halabi, 
Multagé al-abhur (Kitab as-salah, bab ai-sahid). 

*** Cf., however, Sahnin, al-Mudawwanah al-kubra 
1.177 (Cairo, 1323/1905-6). 

**Cf. Th. P. Hughes, A Dictionary of Islam 622, s. v. 
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A question of minor importance is not men- 
tioned in these seven canonical traditions, but 
seems to have occasionally been discussed, namely, 
which crime is the greater one, homicide or suicide. 
Ibn RaSid, as quoted by Ibn Hajar,®* evidently 
considered homicide the graver sin; for he states 
that since a person who committed suicide and 
wronged only himself is doomed, the more so does 
a murderer who wronged someone else deserve the 
same fate. However, a fatwd of the early eigh- 
teenth century judges suicide more severely than 
homicide.** 

No life-long blemish is attached to a person who 
once unsuccessfully attempted to commit suicide. 
This is illustrated by the story of a girl who had 
become a Muslimah in the early years of Islam 
and, having committed some sin, tried to take her 
own life. When later on people wanted to marry 
her, her father (?) went to ‘Umar and asked him 
whether he should tell her suitors about her past. 
On this occasion, ‘Umar most emphatically forbade 
him to reveal to anyone what God had concealed 
(by not letting her suicide succeed) .®* 

The sum and substance of the theological atti- 
tude toward suicide as expressed in the relevant 
traditions can be stated as follows: Suicide is an 
unlawful act. The person who commits suicide 
will be doomed and must continually repeat in 
Hell the action by which he killed himself.°° It 
is debated whether prayers are said for a suicide 
or not. If a person kills himself accidentally, it is 
not considered suicide. 





SUICIDE (2nd. ed., London, 1896). But cf. also J. Wisse, 
Selbstmord und Todesfurcht 332, for the statement that 
the Muslims of the French Sudan do not accord funeral 
rites to a suicide. See also below p. 253. 

** Fath al-Bari, ad Buhari’s chapter on suicide. Ibn 
RaSid’s remark was occasioned by the observation that 
the heading given by al-Buhiri to the chapter in question 
reads qdtil an-nafs (“manslayer”), instead of qétil 
nafsih (“suicide”). In the opinion of Ibn RaSid, it 
was al-Bubfri’s intention thus to evoke in the mind of 
the reader an association of suicide with homicide. 

*™Cf. M. d’Ohsson, Tableau général 4,2.525 (Paris, 
1791). D’Ohsson, in turn, was quoted by E. Lisle, Du 
suicide 344 n. 1 (Paris, 1856). Cf. also L. Westermarck, 
The origin and development of the moral ideas 2.247 n. 5 
(London, 1908). 

*® Cf. Mustafa Jawid (below n. 105), whose source 
I was not able to check. 

*°M. Asin Palacios, La escatologia musulmana en la 
Divina Comedia 122 n. 1 (Madrid, 1919. 2nd ed. 1943, 
p- 149), refers to a number of theological works where 
the same principle is mentioned. 
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By far the most interesting aspect of the Muslim 
theological attitude toward suicide is the applica- 
tion to suicides of the lex talionis in the other 
world. The concept of Hell and life after death 
has in many religions been strongly influenced by 
the principle of retaliation. Certain aspects of 
the legends of Tantalus and Tityus represent this 
principle in Greek mythology. The Hindus ex- 
pected evil-doers to be requited for their deeds in 
Hell with the same tortures they inflicted upon 
others,”° and Christianity maintains that the limb 
which sinned should be punished after death.” 
However, the extension of the principle of retalia- 
tion to suicides is peculiar, and the exact source 
from which Muslim theology derived it remains 
to be determined.”” 


2. NON-THEOLOGICAL OPINIONS. 


(“. .. amali non naturali, rimedio non naturale.” ) 74 


Proverbial or figurative use of an expression fre- 
quently is indicative of the fact that the idea 
expressed has become the common property of a 
people. It is, therefore, hardly surprising that 
such usage in connection with suicide is very 
restricted in Islam. There are, however, a few 
instances of it. 

Some collections of proverbs contain the expres- 
sion: suriqa as-sdriq fa-ntahara: “ When things 
were stolen from a thief he went and hanged 
himself.” ** One author hastens to add that the 





7 Cf. Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics 11.844b 
(New York, 1921). 

78 Cf., further, the Handwérterbuch des Deutschen 
Aberglaubens 4.213ff., s. v. Hétzte (Berlin-Leipzig, 
1931-2). 

7> Muslim criminal law relies to a considerable ex- 
tent upon the principle of retaliation, but its influence 
upon the concept of the punishment of suicide is 
uncertain. 

Fiqh, in general, is little concerned with suicide. 
Legal compendia discuss the question of prayers for 
suicides (above n. 64). They further specify that no 
kaffarah and diyah are needed for a suicide ( MAliki rite, 
ef. Halil b. Ishiq, Muhtasar 2.691, Italian translation 
by I. Guidi—D. Santillana, Milan, 1919). According to 
the Safi'ite, an-Nawawi, no qgisés is needed, while the 
question of kaffarah and diyah is doubtful (Minhéj at- 
tdlibin 3.112; 186, v.d. Berg). Cf. also G. Bergstriisser— 
J. Schacht, Grundziige des islamischen Rechts 104 
(Berlin-Leipzig, 1935. Lehrbiicher d. Sem. f. or. Sprachen 
35). 

™ G. Leopardi, Dialogo di Plotino e di Porfirio. 

72 Cf. Ab Hilal al-‘Askari, Jamharat al-amtél 1.332 
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allusion to suicide must be taken metaphorically: 
“He almost hanged himself, even as people say: 
So-and-so kills himself out of rage, i. e., he almost 
kills himself.” ** Such moralizing is ultimately 
inspired by theological considerations, but the fact 
remains that popular feeling did not exclude sui- 
cide as a possible reaction to personal misfortune. 

The above-mentioned author, however, is quite 
right in maintaining that the expression: to kill 
oneself, is occasionally used in a figurative manner. 
In order to emphasize the great speed with which 
a messenger on horseback brought home the news, 
it is permissible to say that the messenger “ killed 
himself.” ** In poetry, despairing lovers** and 
ungrateful courtiers “* speak about suicide as the 
only solution for the unfortunate situation in 
which they find themselves.“ As a rule they have 
in mind a slow death from grief and self-reproach, 
and mata “to die” might have been used by them 
rather than qgatala nafsahi “to commit suicide.” 

The Arabian Nights, which may, however, repre- 
sent the usage of a very recent period, use the 
phrase: “Don’t kill yourself,” approximately in 





(Cairo, 1310/1892-3, in the margin of Maydani), and 
Maydani, in G. W. Freytag, Arabum Proverbia 1.618 
(Bonn, 1838-9). 

78 Cf. ‘Askari, loc. cit—Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziyah, how- 
ever, seriously considers the possibility that wrath and 
anger might lead to suicide (Igdtat al-lahfan 12, Cairo, 
1322/1904). ‘ 

™ Cf. Miskawayh, Tajdrib, anno 321/933, in H. F. 
Amedroz—D. S. Margoliouth, The Eclipse of the ‘Abbasid 
Caliphate 1.262f., transl. 4.298 (Oxford, 1920-1). 

7° Cf. Ibn Dawtd, Zahrah 139 (al-Buhturi; but the 
verse is not contained in the edition of his Diwan, Con- 
stantinople, 1300/1882-3) and 349 (ed. by A. R. Nykl 
and I. Tagan, Chicago, 1932. The Or. Inst. of the Univ. 
of Chicago, Studies in Ancient Or. Civilization 6).—Cf. 
also the verse quoted in the Arabian Nights 1.284 
(Cairo, 1302/1885, story of King ‘Umar an-Nu‘mién and 
his two sons): 

Wa-aqtulu nafsi fi hawdka mahabbatan. 

7° Cf. Ibsiht, Mustatraf 1.229 (Bdlaq 1268/1851-2). 

768 In pre-‘Abbasid poetry, the idea of suicide occurs 
in a poem by al-Yansa’ who says that in her grief she 
would kill herself, if she did not see that others had 
suffered similar losses (rhyme sin). 

Later substitution of the idea of suicide occurs in a 
poem ascribed to the legendary representative of nadd- 
mah, al-Kusa‘i. Al-Kusa‘i was so disturbed by what he 
had done that he said that, if he had the courage, he 
would cut off his fingers (Ta‘alibi, Timér 104f., Cairo, 
1326/1908; Lisdn al-‘Arab 10.18f., s.v. ks‘, Bdlaq, 
1300-7 /1883-90). According to Azdi, Badd@’i' al-badd@’ih 
1.20 (Cairo, 1316/1898), al-Kusa‘i in this connection 
speaks of suicide. 
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the meaning of “ Do’nt get excited ; ” thus, at least, 
it is used by the wife of the wazir who thought 
that her husband was bewailing merely the mone- 
tary loss when his son had an affair with the ex- 
pensive slave-girl Anis al-Jalis whom the wazir 
had bought for the Sultén.’7 The Arabian Nights 
are also rather loose in their use of suicide threats 
(of the type of suicide as revenge). The wicked 
girl who desires the execution of the king’s son tries 
to reach her goal by repeated threats of suicide, so 
that her sin would cling to the king, who had 
driven her to that act of desperation, until the 
Day of Resurrection.”* The wazir who is unable 
to make his master tell him the reason for his 
sadness threatens to kill himself before his master’s 
eyes."® If a lover who is supposed to be of lowly 
origin persecutes the daughter of the king with his 
attentions, she is inclined to think that he might 
be a suicide candidate.*° Lovers frequently 
threaten to commit suicide.* 

All these passages indicate that the idea of 
suicide was not entirely absent from the Muslim 
mind. A further indication in the same direction 
may be found in the fact that for nafs meaning 
“the whole, or the essence of a thing,” the lexicog- 
raphers had no better evidence than the phrase 
gatala nafsahti “to commit suicide.” ** 

However, the considerable interest in the prob- 
lem of suicide which becomes noticeable in the 
latter part of the third/ninth century and lasts 
well into the fifth/eleventh century could hardly 
be explained as the result of an internal Muslim 
development. The evidence at our disposal points 
to the fact that the increased speculation about 
the problem in that period was provoked by the 
impact of ancient philosophy upon Islam and a 
corresponding general weakening of the religious 
influence. 





™ Arabian Nights 1.107 (Cairo, 1302/1885, story of 
the two wazirs, and Anis al-Jalis). 

*8Op. cit. 3.60ff. (stories about the artfulness of 
women). 

7 Op. cit. 3.250 (story of Sayf al-Multk and Badi‘at 
al-Jamal). The characters involved are described as 
non-Muslims. 

°° Op. cit. 3.206 (story of Hayat an-Nufds). 

* Op. cit. 2.303 (story of Hasib Karim ad-din). Cf. 
also 3.202, where the man-hating Hayft an-Nuffs 
threatens to kill herself if her father should constrain 
her to marry one of her many suitors. 

®°Cf., for instance, Lisdn al-‘Arab 8.119, s.v. nafs 
(Balaq, 1300-7/1883-90). 
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It is true that the political insecurity which 
prevailed in the Muslim world from the fourth/ 
tenth century on brought in its train an increase in 
the number of suicides. A characteristic story 
illustrating this state of affairs is that of the tax- 
collector Abii 1-‘Abbis b. Sabir who perished at 
the hands of his torturers in 375/985-6. Shortly 
before his death he sent an anonymous letter to 
the jurisconsult Abi Bakr al-Huwirizmi, asking 
him whether a person who suffered intolerable 
tortures was permitted to commit suicide. As it 
could be expected, al-Huwarizmi replied in the 
negative and recommended patience, which would 
be amply rewarded with forgiveness of sins in the 
other world. But when al-Huwirizmi learned who 
it was that had put the question to him, he re- 
marked that it did not make any difference whether 
Ibn Sabir killed himself or not, because a man 
like him would anyhow be doomed.** Yet, the 
darkness of the political situation alone, though 
it accounts for some cases of suicide, would not 
have been sufficient to overcome the customary 
reluctance of the Muslims to discuss the theo- 
retical aspects of the phenomenon. 

Greek discussions about suicide reached the 
Arabs in various ways. For instance, a medico- 
philosophical definition of love ascribed to an 
ancient Greek authority takes into account the 
possibility of a lover’s suicide in the heat of his 
passion.** 

The Pseudo-Aristotelian Book of the Apple 
suggests that death self-chosen is not detrimental 
to true philosophers, but a feeling of duty, like 
that possessed by a guardian at a frontier pass, 
prevents philosophers from committing suicide and 
thus depriving their bodies from the protection of 
the soul against the lusts and passions of this 
world.* 

Another attitude is suggested by a story about 
the “ Indian philosophers ” which may ultimately 
go back to Hellenistic traditions rather than to 





8° Cf. Ab. Suja‘, History, anno 375/985-6, in Amedroz- 
Margoliouth, Eclipse 3.118, transl. 6.120. 

8¢ Cf. Ibn Dawid, Zahrah 17. Further references in 
Islanic Culture 14.420 n. 6 and 7 (1940); 15.398 
(1941). Hunayn is our oldest source for this definition 
of love. Cf. also Mugultéy, Martyrs of Love 1.26f. (ed. 
by O. Spies, Stuttgart, 1936. Bonner Or. Studien 18). 

8° Cf. D. S. Margoliouth, The Book of the Apple, 
ascribed to Aristotle, in JRAS 1892.234. The relevant 
Platonic passages are quoted by Birfni, India 2.171 
(transl. by E. Sachau, London, 1888). 
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genuine Indian sources. Some of those Indians, 
it is stated, “when they felt that their lives were 
polluted threw themselves into a fire, in order to 
purify their souls, to clean their bodies, and to 
free their spirits.” ** 

al-Farabi’s exposition of Plato’s philosophy also 
touched the problem of suicide. According to al- 
Farabi’s work, Plato’s Apology and Phaedo contain 
an affirmative answer to the question whether death 
is preferable to a life beneath human dignity or 
not.*? Although Socrates’ death undoubtedly was 
no suicide, it has served as a justification of suicide 
in some Hellenistic philosophical schools. And it 
is easy to realize that the description of Socrates’ 
death which was well-known to the Arabs; or the 
many sayings ascribed to Socrates which stated 
that death is preferable to life; or a passage like 
that contained in al-Farabi must have stimulated 
the discussion of the problem of suicide for which 





8°Cf. Sahrastini, Milal 456 (ed. by W. Cureton, 
London 1842-6. Transl. by A. Haarbriicker, Halle, 
1850-1, 2.373). 

Birfnf reports the Indian custom of the self-sacrifice 
of widows and other types of suicide found in India, 
especially in connection with the veneration of the river 
Ganges (India 2.155, 164, 170-1, and 191. Cf. also 
Ibsihi, Mustatraf 2.167).—In this connection, cf. also 
the story of Hayat an-Nuffs, in the Arabian Nights 
3.218 (Cairo, 1302/1885), which contains as examples of 
matrimonial love two stories, one concerning a man, 
and the other a woman, who both had themselves buried 
alive after the death of their respective spouses. 

We also have some historical reports in Muslim litera- 
ture about cases of suicide among Indians. Thus, the 
Indian prince Jaypil was released by Mahmtd of 
Gaznah, who wanted to exploit the psycholegical effect 
which Jayp§l’s re-appearance in his humiliated state 
would have had upon his Indian subjects. Jaypal, how- 
ever, threw himself into the fire and was burned to 
death, cf. Ibn al-Atir, Kamil, anno 392/1001-2; Ibn 
Katir, Bidédyah 10.330 (Cairo, 1531ff./1932ff.); Mu- 
hammad Nazim, The Life and Times of Sultan Mahmid 
of Ghazna 88 (Cambridge, 1931). 

Another Indian prince, Baji Ray of Bhatiyah (Bha- 
tinda?), preferred death by his own hand to captivity 
after his defeat by Mahmdd, presumably in 395/1004, 
ef. Nazim, op. cit. 101. 

In 602/1205-6, the Banf Kawkar who lived in the 
mountains between Lahore and Multan in the Panjab, 
were defeated and pursued by the soldiers of the Gorid 
Muhammad b. Sim of Gaznah. They built a big fire, 
exhorted each other to prefer suicide to death at the 
hands of the Muslims, and jumped into the fire, ef. 
Ibn es-Sa'‘i, al-Jaémi' al-Mubtasar 169f.; Ibn al-Atir, 
Kémil, anno 602. 

®* Alfarabius, De Platonis philosophia § 24 (ed. by F. 
Rosenthal-R. Walzer, London, 1943. Plato Arabus 2). 
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Islam gave an answer which apparently differed 
from that of Plato and Socrates. 

The great writer of the fourth/tenth century, 
Abi Hayyan at-Tawhidi, includes among his 
Mugqabasat one which in its first part appears to 
be reminiscent of al-Farabi’s description of the life 
beneath human dignity where man is like an 
animal and where it makes no difference whether 
his shape is that of a human being or that of a 
fish. Remarkably enough, this first part of the 
muqdabasah is followed by a lengthy discussion of 
suicide.*™* This discussion deserves to be translated 
here, since it appears to be the only such detailed 
treatment of the subject which has been preserved 
in the available Arabic literature.** 

The first part of the muqgdbasah deals with an 
(alleged) talk by an-NfSajani on the different 
kinds of existence. This is a brief résumé of this 
part: 

There is a kind of existence which, on account 
of its baseness and deficiency, is like non-existence. 
And there is a kind of non-existence which, on 
account of its excellence and perfection, is like 
existence. In the possession of such excellence 
and perfection an individual attains real existence, 
even though he is non-existent, and life, even 
though he is dead, and divine bliss and happiness. 

People are dominated by bodily desires which 
lead them to destruction. If they would subdue 





87a A coincidence, which is so strange that it deserves 
to be mentioned, is the occurrence of the same two 
topics, i.e., bestial passions and suicide, in a discussion 
which took place between Samuel Johnson and his friends 
on April 21, 1773 (cf. J. Boswell, The Life of Samuel 
Johnson). 

*SMuqdbasdt 215-21 (ed. by Hasan as-Sandaobi, Cairo, 
1347/1928-9). For another case of suicide reported by 
Tawhidi, cf. below n. 148.—Tawhidi also appears to 
know an alleged case of animal suicide (if it actually is 
a case of suicide): A stallion, noticing that his owner 
had mated him with his own mother, hurls himself into 
some wddit and thus perishes (Imté‘ 2.31, Cairo, 1942). 

According to G. Le Strange’s translation of The Geo- 
graphical Part of the Nuzhat-al-Qulib 2.275, by Ham- 
dallah Mustawfi (2.J.W.Gibb Memorial Series 23, 1-2, 
Leyden-London, 1915-9), a dog whose master died in 
Qazwin in 740/1340, “ began to beat himself against the 
ground so that he killed himself.” The Persian text 
might, however, merely imply that the dog did not leave 
the spot until he died. 

Mugultay, Martyrs of Love 1.100 (Spies), tells about 
the suicide of a female duck whose mate had been 
slaughtered. Mugultay also reports the Siafic parabie of 
the suicide of a little bird during a discussion of love 
(op. cit. 1.176). 
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their passions and aspire to goodness, they would 
achieve spiritual and intellectual perfection and 
be eternally happy. But man is inclined to follow 
his natural volition rather than the intellect. 
Therefore, perfection is rarely encountered among 
men, and it is very exceptional to find in human 
beings such qualities as charity (al-thsan), kind- 
ness (al-jamil), justice (al-‘adl), and moderation 
(al-‘iffah *°). 

The correctness of this statement is illustrated 
by a personal experience of the narrator. He tells 
us that, in a wddi covered with an abundance of 
fresh green grass, he and his friends met a man 
who loudly proclaimed his desire to be a cow so 
that he might have his fill of that luxurious grass ; 
he even imitated the chewing of a cow. When 
reminded of the baseness of his desire he main- 
tained that this desire was well justified under 
the circumstances, and thus revealed his total 
depravity. Is there any difference between such a 
man and a donkey, a braying animal? 

There is, at-Tawhidi continues, the possibility 
of Siific influence. He reports the story of a Safi 
who expressed the wish to be a donkey, meaning 
that he would like to be relieved of the responsi- 
bilities which rest upon man during his stay in 
this world and in the next world. Yet, it must 
be admitted, at-Tawhidi states, that the Sifi’s 
desire to be a donkey is a sign of his ignorance 
of the real human values. 

Here ends the first part of the muqdbasah. A 
short introductory paragraph leads over to the 
discussion of suicide. This paragraph stresses the 
fact that the following second part of the muqda- 
basah is complementary to the first and that the 
reader should pay careful attention to it, since he 
will find revealed in it the real purpose and 
meaning of human life. Then, at-Tawhidi goes 
on to say: 

Recently we saw what happened to a learned Sayh. 
This Sayh had come to live in very reduced circum- 
stances. Therefore, people began to avoid him more and 
more, and his acquaintances no longer wanted to have 
anything to do with him. This went on for a while until 
one day he entered his home, tied a rope to the roof of 
his room, and hanged himself, thus ending his life. 

When we learned about the affair, we were shocked 


and grieved. We discussed his story back and forth, and 
one of those present said: What an excellent fellow! He 





ae cf. Islamic Culture 14.407 n. 4 


(1940). 


owppoovyn, 
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acted like a man! What a splendid thing he did of 
his own free will! His action indicates magnanimity 
and a great staunchness of mind. He freed himself from 
a long drawn-out misery and from circumstances which 
were unbearable, on account of which nobody wanted to 
have anything to do with him, and which brought him 
great privations and a steady reduction of his means. 
Everybody to whom he addressed himself turned away 
from him. Whenever he knocked at a door, it was closed 
before him. Every friend whom he asked for something 
excused himself. 

While that person thus defended the action of the 
suicide, someone else replied: If that Sayh escaped from 
the dreadful situation which you have just described, 
without getting himself into another situation which 
might be considerably more frightful and of a much 
longer duration than that which he had been in, it would 
indeed be correct to say that he did a splendid thing. 
What a noble fellow, one might then say, he was, con- 
sidering the fact that he found strength and the means 
to commit such a deed! One would have to admit that 
every intelligent person should feel compelled to do the 
same thing, to imitate him and to arrive at the same 
decision of his own free will. 

However, if he had learned from the religious law— 
no matter whether the ancient or the new one *°—that 
such and similar actions are forbidden, it would be 
necessary to say that he did something for which God has 
ordained quick punishment and disgrace in the painful 
fire of Hell. My God! He could surely have learned 
from any intelligent and judicious, learned and educated 
person, from anybody who has some intelligence and 
knows the elements of ethics—let alone him who knows 
what to say and to do and to choose always the best 
procedure of and occasion for doing things ** — that 
such actions are forbidden and that even the commission 
of much lesser deeds is prohibited. Why did he not 
suspect himself and scrutinize his motives and consult 
someone who might have given him good advice! And 
all this happened on account of a situation which was 
such that if he had extricated himself from it, he would 
thereafter have encountered ** many things so much 
worse that they would have made him forget his former 
hardships. 

He ought to have known that it is necessary to avoid 
any connection with such an action, which is detested 
by the intellect, considered sinful by tradition and 
shunned with horror by nature; for the generally known 
injunctions of the religious laws and the consensus of all 
in each generation and region show that suicide is for- 
bidden and that nothing should be done which might 
lead to it. The reason for the prohibition of suicide is 





°° T.e., the laws of the ancient philosophers and of the 
Muslim religion. The word Sard’i‘ can be used with 
reference to the laws of the ancient philosophers; never- 
theless, the juxtaposition of the ancient (philosophical) 
Sari‘ah and the new (Muslim) Sari‘ah, as we find it in 
this passage, is interesting. 

*1T am not quite certain whether this is the correct 
interpretation of the passage. 

o2.. . ‘anhu la-ntahé ba‘d... 
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that suicide might be committed under the influence of 
ideas and hallucinations which would not have been 
supported by a clear mind and would not have occurred 
to a person in the full possession of his mental faculties. 
Later on, in the other world, the person who committed 
suicide under such circumstances would realize the base- 
ness of his action and the great mistake he made; then, 
he cannot repair, correct, or retract what he did. 

Even if compliance with the demands of the intellect, 
or information derived from both intellect and revelation 
would have required him to commit such a deed, he 
should not have handed himself over to destruction. 
He should not have of his own free will done some- 
thing which is despised by persons who are discerning 
and ingenious, religious and noble. He should not have 
broken established customs, opposed entrenched opinions, 
and usurped the rights of nature. But all the more so 
should he have refrained from his deed since intellect 
and speculation have decided, without leaving the 
slightest doubt, that man must not separate those parts 
and limbs that have been joined together (to form his 
body) ; for it is not he who has put them together, and 
it is not he who is their real owner. He is merely a 
tenant in this temple ** for Him Who made him dwell 
therein and stipulated that in lieu of the payment of 
rent for his dwelling he take care of its upkeep and pre- 
servation, its cleaning, repair and use, in a manner 
which would help him in his search after happiness in 
both this world and the next world. 

If ** an individual’s aspirations are limited to gathering 
provisions for his journey to the abode of righteousness, 
he can be certain to reach his goal and to stay there. 
There he will find, all at the same time, plenty of good 
things, continuous rest, permanent beatitude, and ever- 
present joy; there will be no indigence or need, no 
damage or loss, no sadnes or grief, no failure or diffi- 
culties. This will be the reward of an acceptable way of 
life and of a long practice of sublime human qualities, 
as well as a belief in the truth, propagation of righteous- 
ness, and kindness toward all creatures. If an individual 
lives in a manner contrary to this, the permanent misery 
which he will have to endure and from which he will not 
be able to escape will be correspondingly great. 

We ask God in Whose hands rests the power over 
everything that He may guide us toward that way of life 
which is preferable for this world and which will lead 
to greater happiness in the world to come. For if we 
were left without His kind care and customary benevo- 
lence, we would be lost and forsaken. We would have to 
expect a very sad fate at the resurrection in the other 
world, and long suffering and great grief would be our 
lot. 

O God! Have mercy with our weakness and cover us 
with Your kindness and helpfulness, so that we may 
turn to You wholeheartedly, entrust our affairs to Your 
guidance willingly, place our confidence in You in repen- 
tance, and enter into Your protection with a sincere 
heart, O Lord of the worlds! 

Various topics have been discussed in this muqdbasah, 





** T.e., the human body. 
** wa-<idd> kana ... fa-ld budd...? 
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but I do not think that I am imposing on you, because 
you are so much interested in all theoretical and prac- 
tical affairs. Moreover, this muqdbasah is not entirely 
uninstructive. I ask you to use your imagination and 
to put the various parts of this muqdbasah together. 
You might then be able, following the most excellent 
models, to close your eyes before®*® something which 
perhaps might seem somewhat confused and not entirely 
understandable. Knowing your noble personality, I am 
sure that you will do that in order to do justice to me, 
your friend. 


At-Tawhidi’s discussion shows that some people 
in his time were of the opinion that an individual 
was permitted to commit suicide at his own discre- 
tion, especially under adverse circumstances.” 
Much more prominence, however, is given to the 
opposite point of view, namely, that both religion 
and logic forbid the commission of suicide. 

The impression prevails that at-Tawhidi favored 
the latter alternative. It is, however, important to 
observe that both the introduction and conclusion 
of the discussion of suicide hint at the necessity to 
take the whole muqdbasah as a unit in which the 
various parts elucidate each other and of which 
the real meaning will be disclosed only after the 
most careful scrutiny. Since it was stated in the 
first part of the muqdbasah that only a virtuous 
life is real existence, at-Tawhidi’s attitude toward 
suicide may have been similar to that found in the 
Book of the Apple and the Socratic literature, 
namely, that merely a sense of duty toward his 
body should prevent a virtuous, rational being from 
committing suicide, which in itself is a compara- 
tively irrelevant act. 

Miskawayh, a contemporary and acquaintance of 
at-Tawhidi, derived from Greek philosophy the 
statement that it is cowardice rather than courage 
to strangle or poison oneself in order to escape 
poverty or humiliation.*’ However, a welcome 
confirmation of the philosophical leniency with 
regard to suicide comes from a quarter where we 
would hardly expect it. Al-Qirqisini’s (10th cent.) 
long exposition of Qaraite law and religion con- 
tains a chapter on suicide which deals with the 
problem from the Jewish point of view, but has 
some introductory remarks which are of general 
interest.°* Al-Qirgisini observes that one hardly 





*5 Or rather: to find out? 

°° Cf. above, p. 247. 

°? Miskawayh, Tahdib al-ablaq 62 (Cairo, 1298/1881). 

°8 Kitab al-amodr wa-l-mardqib 683-7 (book 4, ch. 47, 
ed. by L. Nemoy, New York, 1941). Nemoy has pub- 
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ever finds an author who devotes his attention to 
the problem of suicide; then, he goes on to say: 
“And I mention suicide only because I have 
noticed that some adepts of speculation (man yan- 
tahil an-nagar) consider it permissible and main- 
tain that he who commits suicide does not deserve 
any punishment (in the other world); for they 
say, no one else suffered harm through him, but 
he caused harm only to, his own soul (himself) 
of which he is the owner.” Al-Qirqisini does not 
state whether the “adepts of speculation,” i.e., 
the students of Greek philosophy, whom he has in 
mind, were members of the Jewish or Muslim 
faith. Since, however, the educated Jews of the 
tenth century fully shared in the intellectual life 
of their Muslim environment, the situation de- 
scribed by al-Qirgisini applied to all his contem- 
poraries regardless of religion. 

Philosophical disregard of the religious prohibi- 
tion of suicide might also have found its expression 
in two treatises by the great scientist Ibn al- 
Haytam (d. 430/1039), who was a younger con- 
temporary of at-Tawhidi. Unfortunately, only the 
titles are preserved. They read: On making death 
desirable to man according to the discussions of 
the ancients, and Another treatise on the same sub- 
ject according to the discussions of the moderns.*® 
It seems fairly certain that these treatises did not 
deal with the opinions of those pious persons who 
considered death desirable because it would give 
them the opportunity to stand before their Lord.* 
We might possibly find in Ibn al-Haytam’s treatises 
another variation of the philosophical demonstra- 
tion that the common human fear of death is 
unjustified. If this should be the case, they would 
have no bearing on the subject of suicide; for the 
treatises which aim at dispelling the innate human 
fear of death quite naturally omit any mention of 
the possibility that a human being might kill him- 
self. However, the wording of the titles in the 
list of Ibn al-Haytam’s works would seem to sug- 
gest that the philosopher-scientist also had in mind 
people to whom death appeared so desirable that 
they chose to die by their own hands. 





lished an English translation of the chapter in JBL 
57.411-20 (1938). 

°° Cf. Ibn Abi Usaybi‘ah, ‘Uyan al-anbé’ 2.95, 1. 5f. 
(ed. by A. Miiller, Cairo-Kinigsberg, 1882-4). 

10° One also encounters the view that the meeting of 
the Lord is something to be dreaded. Cf. also above 
p. 243. 
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That verses extolling the desirability of death 
could be an additional incitement to commit sui- 
cide is shown by the story of Abii Ahmad, a son 
of the Samanid wazir Abt Bakr b. Hamid (first 
half of the 10th cent.). It is stated that Aba 
Ahmad could not overcome the loss of the wealth 
and luxury in which he had been brought up; a 
passage of the Qur'an 2.54(51),’" and the fol- 
lowing verses by Mansir b. Isma‘il al-Misri al- 
fagih (d. 306/918) : 


I always said, when they gave boundless praise to life: 
There are a thousand unknown virtues in death. 

For example: when one is dead, one need no longer be 
afraid of having to face death later,’°? and one also gets 
rid of unfair companions,’ 


confirmed Abi Ahmad in his intention to commit 
suicide. Before he took the poison which brought 
about his death, he composed the following lines: 

Whoever hopes that he may live—I would rather hope 
that I may die and thus be free. 


There are a thousand virtues in death. If they were 
known, death would generally be loved.’ 


II. ReEportTep CAsEs OF SUICIDE.?% 


1. IntTROopUCTORY REMARKS. 


By far the greatest number of reported suicides 
concerns cases in which suicide was committed 
in anticipation of an inevitable death which 





101 Cf. above p. 240. 

102 Cf. also the various collections of sayings on the 
subject of death, as, for instance, that by Ibn ‘Aqnin in 
his Tibb an-nufais (A. S. Halkin, in Proceedings of the 
American Academy for Jewish Research 14.123, no. 232, 
1944). 

103 On another occasion, Mansfr al-faqih expressed the 
commonplace idea that a death in battle is preferable 
to a life of humiliation, cf. Ibsihi, Mustatraf 1.87. 

For Mansir’s biography, cf., especially, Ibn Ballikan, 
Wafaydt, and Subki, Tabaqgét a8-Safi‘iyah 2.317 (Cairo, 
1324). 

14 Cf. Ta‘ilibi, Yatimat ad-dahr 4.2ff. (Damascus, 
1304/1886-7). Ta‘Alibi is quoted by Majd al-Mulk Ja‘far 
b. Sams al-Hilafah, Kitdéb al-Adéb 107 (Cairo, 1349/ 
1931), and A. Mez, Die Renaissance des Isléms 354 
(Heidelberg, 1922). The verses also appear in Ibn Abi 
1-Hadid, Sarh Nahj al-balagah 2.388 (Cairo, 1329/1911). 

105 Tn addition to A. Mez’s references to suicide in the 
4th/10th century, some material has been collected by 
Mustafa Jawad, al-Muntahirin fi l-Jéhiliyah wa-l-Islam, 
in al-Hilal 42.475-9 (February, 1934), and, for the 
Muslim west, by H. Pérés, La poésie andalouse en arabe 
classique au XIe siécle 466f. (Paris, 1937. Publications 
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more often than not would have been preceded by 
cruel tortures. There is hardly ever any blame 
attached to this kind of suicide, nor does it provoke 
any specific comment. It would seem that the age- 
old tradition of history and myth which offers 
many examples of a self-inflicted death in the face 
of an inescapable fate or the threat of dishonor has 
proved to be stronger than religious injunctions. 

A few examples will suffice to show how his- 
torical and legendary tradition made the Arabs 
acquainted with a lenient attitude toward suicide 
under certain circumstances. 

Sanatriiq, king of al-Bahrayn, being on the point 
of being captured by ArdaSir, jumped from the 
wall of his castle and thus perished.’®* 

A married Jewish basket-maker whom the wife 
of the king intended to seduce had no other way 
out but to plunge himself down from the roof of 
the high castle. He was miraculously saved.*% 

On the other hand, Saul’s suicide is not known 
to Muslim authors.*°% The silence of Muslim 





de UInstitut d’Etudes orientales, Faculté des Lettres 
d@’Alger 5). 

Mez mentions the cases of suicide referred to in nn. 
104, 139, 144, 145, and 148; Pérés those in nn. 114 and 
147; and Mustafa Jawfd those in nn. 68, 110-2, 132, 
134-6, 144, 161, 163, 165, and 171-3. 

Mustafa Jawfd does not indicate his sources, but it is 
obvious that for the cases of the 7th/13th century he 
draws upon his edition of Ibn al-Fuwati, al-Hawéddit 
al-Jami‘ah (Bagdad, 1351/1932-3). The fact that so 
many cases of suicide are found in Ibn al-Fuwati’s 
History is convincing proof of the assumption that it is 
mainly due to the character of our sources that the 
reported cases of suicide in Islam are so exceedingly rare. 

An article by C. H. Woodman, The suicide of the 
Ottomans, in Appleton’s Journal 17, N. S. 2.533f. (New 
York, 1877), although it is mentioned in H. Rost’s 
comprehensive Bibliographie des Selbstmords no. 2579 
(Augsburg, 1927), has, of course, nothing to do with 
suicide, but deals with the “suicidal” policy of the 
Turkish Empire, especially with regard to its minorities. 

Since the summer of 1943 when I first started to work 
on my notes on suicide in Islam, I have had little time 
and opportunity to do extensive reading in Arabic 
literature. I do not doubt that more cases of suicide 
than are listed in the following pages have been recorded 
by Muslim authors. 

10° Cf. Tabari, Annales 1.820 (ed. by M. J. De Goeje 
and others, Leyden, 1879-1901). 

107 Cf. Sarraj, Masdri‘ 89f. (Stambul, 1301/1884), in 
R. Paret, Friiharabische Liebesgeschichten 70f. (Bern, 
1927) ; Ab 1-Layt as-Samarqandi, Tanbih al-gafilin 226f. 
(Stambul, 1325/1907). 

108 Cf. Tabari, Annales 1.558f.; Kisa’i, Qisas al-anbiya’ 
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tradition on this point may not be entirely acci- 
dental, since it may be assumed that the Biblical 
report of Saul’s end was objectionable to the 
Jewish and Christian informants from whom 
Muslim historians and theologians received their 
information on Israelite history. Al-Qirqisani, 
however, in agreement with other Jewish scholars, 
states that “Saul could not escape punishment at 
the hands of his enemies. Therefore, he chose 
death by his own hand, before his enemies would 
kill him. Otherwise, he might have suffered some- 
thing worse than death. For this reason his suicide 
is excusable.” *°° 

Some Arab tribal leaders who reached a very old 
age and did no longer command the full respect of 
the whole tribe, are said upon realizing their plight 
to have started drinking pure wine, until they died. 
Two of these mu‘ammarin, reported by Muslim 
antiquarians to have suffered such fate, are Zuhayr 
b. Janéb and ‘Amr b. Kultiim.”° Their action 
could hardly be called suicide. However, the third 
person who is said to have died in the same 
manner, ‘Amir Muldé‘ib al-asinnah, the uncle of 
‘Amir b. at-Tufayl, according to other sources, 
committed suicide by stabbing himself with his 
own sword in a state of drunkenness.*** Charac- 
teristically enough, the numerous (pre-Islamic) 
Arabs who are mentioned in the mu‘ammarin 
literature never think of suicide, although they are 
loath of life and consider death preferable to the 
infirmities of old age; the same attitude continued 
to prevail throughout the whole Muslim poetical 
literature dealing with the subject of old age. 





182 (Cairo, 1308/1890-1) ; M. Griinbaum, Neue Beitrdge 
zur semitischen Sagenkunde 185ff. (Leyden, 1893). 
| %°° Kitab al-anwér wa-l-mardgqib, loc. cit. 

1° Cf. Abd Hatim as-Sijistani, Mu‘ammardin, in I. 
Goldziher, Abhandlungen zur arabischen Philologie 2.24-9 
(Leyden, 1899); further, Agd@ni 21.93ff. (ed. by R. E. 
Briinnow, Leyden, 1888. Zuhayr b. Janib), and 9.184 
(Balaq, 1285/1868-9. ‘Amr b. Kultam; nothing is said 
here about suicide). Ibn Qutaybah, Si'r 274 (de Goeje). 

™1Cf. AbQ Hatim as-Sijistani, loc. cit.; Ta‘alibi, 
Timér 78f. (Cairo, 1326/1908) ; Ibn Hamdatn, Tadkirah, 
excerpts in translation published by A. v. Kremer, in 
Sitz.-Ber. K. Akad. d. Wiss., philos.-hist. Classe 6.424 
(Vienna, 1851). 

Ibn Habib, Kitab al-muhabbur 470-3 (ed. by I. Lich- 
tenstiidter, Hyderabad, 1361/1942), adds al-Burj at-Ta’i 
to this group. Cf. also Agané 12.127f. 

Of course, cases of men who die from excessive 
drinking, like Ibn Qaratakin who perished in 340/951, 
are no suicides (cf. Miskawayh, Tajérib, in Amedroz- 
Margoliouth, Eclipse 2.143, transl. 5.150). 
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The motif of the miraculous cure of a hopelessly 
sick person who in despair tried to end his own life 
is not unknown to the Arabs. Thus the attempted 
suicide of the poet Abi ‘Azzah ‘Amr b. ‘Abdallah 
al-Jumahi (killed after Uhud, anno 3/625) re- 
sulted in his being cured from his disease.™** With 
the later Muslim authors who are interested in 
medical curiosities, the cure, especially, of dropsy 
through a self-inflicted wound is a popular theme, 
but the intention of suicide as a rule is not 
apparent.*** 

The interplay of a heroic tradition, which pre- 
ferred death to dishonor, and a religion, which 
considered suicide prohibited under any circum- 
stances, can occasionally be observed. Thus it is 
reported that the ‘Abbadid Caliph al-Mu'tamid who 
was certain to fall into the hands of his enemies 
during the siege of his castle near Sevilla in 1090 
refrained from committing suicide because of the 
magnitude of this step. al-Mu‘tamid was not killed 
by the enemy on that occasion, but he lived for 
five more years in great misery.*** The report 
serves as an introduction to a poem by al-Mu‘tamid. 
In view of these facts, it is not impossible that the 
Caliph himself (or some later historian) invented 
the story of his religious scruples in order to 
explain why he preferred a life in disgrace to an 
honorable death. 

In this connection one might also refer to the 
ease of al-‘Adid bi-llah, the last of the Fatimid 
rulers of Egypt, who died in 567/1171, three days 
after the mentioning of the ‘Abbasids had been 
substituted to that of the Fatimids in the hutbah, 
al-‘Adid had been ill before, and it is doubtful 
whether he ever learned before his decease about 
this deathblow to his dynasty. Nevertheless, 
rumors circulated (in Egypt) to the effect that 
in despair about the final decline of his power he 
ended his own life by sucking the poisonous stone 
of a ring he was wearing.**® 





112 Cf. Tandhi, Faraj 2.94 (Cairo, 1903-4) ; Ibn Habib, 
Kitéb al-muhabbar 300f. 

48 Cf., for instance, Usimah b. Mungqid, I‘tibaér 2.108 
(ed. by H. Derenbourg, Paris, 1886-9. Publ. de Ecole des 
langues or. viv. II, 12), transl. by P. K. Hitti 176f. 
(New York, 1929). 

™4R. P. Dozy, Historia Abbadidarum 1.303f. (Lei- 
den, 1846-63). Cf. R. Dozy-E. Lévi-Provengal, Histoire 
des Musulmans d’Espagne 3.150f. (2nd ed. Leyden, 1932). 

15 Cf. Sibt Ibn al-Jawzi, Mir’at az-zamaén 181.—Ab0 
1-Fidaé’, Annales Muslemici 5.68, anno 682/1283-4 (ed. 
by J. J. Reiske, Copenhagen, 1794), says about Mas‘id 
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Occasionally, the discrepancy created by tradi- 
tion and religion in the popular sentiment regard- 
ing suicide was cleverly exploited by unscrupulous 
princes. In 646/1249, the Ayyibid ruler of Egypt, 
al-Malik as-Salih, wanted to send his brother and 
predecessor, al-Malik al-‘Adil, into exile to Sawbak. 
When al-‘Adil refused to go, as-Salih’s retainers 
killed him. Then, the rumor was spread that al- 
‘Adil had strangled himself; he was buried like a 
stranger, without the customary mourning rites.**® 
as-Salih may have speculated that the people would 
willingly accept the fact that al-‘Adil had killed 
himself in his misfortune, but, at the same time, 
have no sympathy for a man who committed the 
grave sin of suicide. 

In this connection it is necessary to mention the 
motif of suicide committed by would-be prophets 
and founders of religious sects in order to deceive 
the simple-minded. This motif has been ascribed 
to the Iranian heretic known as al-Muqanna‘. In 
contrast to other sources which state that he ended 
his life by poison,’"” it is also reported that he 





b. Kayka’as b. Kayhusraw, whom he considers the last 
of the Saljaqs of Asia Minor and whose death he places 
in the year 708/1308-9, that he lost his power and 
reportedly ended his own life by poison. However, the 
accuracy of this statement of the distinguished historian 
is open to grave doubts. 

The poisonous ring, as the royal instrument of suicide, 
plays a considerable role in classical and ancient oriental 
tradition. Sirin, for instance, was said to have died in 
this manner, cf. Ta‘alibi, Histoire des rois des Perses 
729 (ed. by H. Zotenberg, Paris, 1900); Mugultay, 
Martyrs of Love 1.171 (Spies). Firdawsi 7.405 (Mohl), 
omits mention of the ring. Cf. Tabarf, Annales 3.140. 

116 Cf. Sibt Ibn al-Jawzi, Mir’dt az-zamén 512. 

A Qutlug Han ruler of Kirman, Jalil ad-din Suyur- 
gatmi8, suffered a similar fate at the hand of his sister 
Padisih Hatin, in the year 693/1294, cf. Hamdallah 
Mustawfi, Ta’rib-i-Guzidah 1.532, abridged transl. 2.133, 
ed, and transl. by E. G. Browne (Leyden, 1910-13. £. J. 
W. Gibb Memorial Series 14). 

Upon the order of the Sultan al-Malik an-Nasir Hasan, 
Eljbug& of Tripoli killed Sayf ad-din Argan Sah, Gov- 
ernor of Damascus, in a Damascus prison. Eljbuga then 
declared that Argan Sah had been found with the knife 
which had caused his death in his hand, “ implying that 
he had killed himself,” cf. Ibn Tagribirdi, Nujam, ed. 
by W. Popper, anno 750/1349, in Univ. of California 
Publ. in Semitic Philology 5.76f. (Berkeley, 1932ff.). 

In early ‘Abbasid times, Ahmad b. Hisam appears to 
have planned to poison Yahy& b. Haqain and to make 
people believe that Yahy& committed suicide, according 
to a story in Tandhi, Faraj 1.118 (Cairo, 1903-4), fol- 
lowing JahSiyari (cf. M. ‘Awwad, in Revue de l’Acad. 
Ar. de Damas 18.322, 1943). 

117 See below n. 135. 
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attempted to burn himself to death so that his 
followers might think that his body had vanished 
from the earth. However, his half-burned corpse 
was found in the oven which he had used for his 
purpose."*® 

Another category of suicide stories most defi- 
nitely reflects ancient customs and literary tradi- 
tions which Islam did not entirely succeed in 
stamping out. These are the stories of suicide 
committed on account of an unfortunate love 
affair.*’° 

Pre-Islamic concepts appear to be responsible 
for certain cases of this type of suicide among 
Bedouins. It is true that there is little signifi- 
cance to the case of “a Bedouin (who) shot him- 
self at the nuptials of a wife whom he had divorced, 
and who had married another man.” It is, how- 
ever, interesting to observe that this suicide story 
is coupled with the world-wide legendary motif of 
the maidens who precipitated themselves from a hill 
top in order to escape marriage to men whom they 
disliked.**° Also the customary suicide of unwed 


Ruwala girls whose lovers deserted them when they 





“8 Cf. Birfini, Afar 211 (ed. by E. Sachau, Leipzig, 
1878), transl. by the same 194 (London, 1879). Birfnf 
mentions 169/785-6 as the date of al-Muqanna‘’s death. 
The most detailed account of al-Muqanna‘ is found in 
an-NarSsahi’s History of Bubéré, which I consulted in an 
English translation prepared by Richard N. Frye. 

“4° Tn view of the eternally human aspect of the subject 
it would, of course, be pedantic to try to press all 
suicides of this type into the strait-jacket of literary 
tradition. If we had any accurate statistics, we might 
find a much larger number of such cases. 

Modern times lie outside the scope of this paper, but 
ef. an instance from nineteenth century Persia, men- 
tioned by E. G. Browne, A Year amongst the Persians 
499 (2nd ed., Cambridge, 1927). 

120Cf. J. L. Burckhardt, Notes on the Bedouins and 
Wahdbys 156n. (London, 1830). The legend of the 
Maiden Rock is quoted by J. Wisse, Selbstmord und 
Todesfurcht 143 and 439. 

A woman who was deserted by her husband is said to 
have precipitated herself from the top of a hill, according 
to A. Jaussen, Coutwmes des Arabes au pays de Moab 
96 (Paris, 1908). Jaussen also reports three other 
cases of suicide. 

Usamah b. Mungid, I‘tibér 2.111, transl. by Hitti 179, 
tells the story of a Kurdish girl who had been captured 
by the Franks and was found drowned in the river. 
Although the Arabic is not altogether clear, the text 
seems to imply that people thought that the girl had 
drowned herself in order to escape dishonor. Cf. also 
below nn. 149, 151, and 162. 
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were expectant mothers obviously has its origin in 
ways of thinking uninfluenced by Islam.*** 

The stories of lovers who committed suicide 
because they were prevented from being together 
have persistently lived-on in Arabic literature. 
Usually it is a sudden unexplained death, or a slow 
fading-away, which cannot be called suicide, that 
leads to the death of unfortunate lovers—the death 
of the enamored Bani ‘Udrah “welche sterben, 
wenn sie lieben.” 27? In later centuries, the volu- 
minous Arabic encyclopaedias devoted to those 
celebrated stories special chapters On those who 
killed themselves out of love.'** 

However, cases of a violent self-inflicted death 
are not entirely absent from those stories. The 
Pyramus-and-Thisbe motif of the lover who com- 
mits suicide out of grief over the supposed death 
of his beloved who, being alive and learning about 
her lover’s suicide, in turn makes an end to her 
own life, is attributed to one of the Bani ‘Udrah.'* 
Another version of the same story does not lead 
to suicide: A lover, upon finding his girl killed by 
a lion, kills that lion, then gives directions to be 
buried together with his beloved, and, immediately 
after, dies himself from shock.*** 

Another tragic love motif is represented by the 
story of ‘Abbas of the Banfi Hanifah. In a dark 
night, ‘Abbas mistakes his beloved and the girl in 
her company for some of his pursuers. He kills 
his beloved with an arrow-shot, then, realizing 
the tragic mistake he made, he recites two verses 
to the effect that such a cruel blow of fate calls 
for either patience or suicide. He decides upon 
the latter course and severs his jugular veins with 
a knife.'*¢ 





121 Cf, A. Musil, The Manners and Customs of the 
Rwala Bedouins 240 (New York, 1928). Unless the girl 
kills herself, her father or brother would kill her. 

122 H, Heine, Der Asra, in Romanzero, 1. Buch.—Cf. 
Ibn Qutaybah, ‘Uyan al-ahbér 4.131 (Cairo, 1925-30). 

123 Cf, Nuwayri, Nihdyat al-arab 2.195-7 (Cairo, 1343/ 
1924). Ibsihi’s chapter on those who died from love 
(Mustatraf 2.199-206) contains no cases of suicide 
proper. Mugultéy, Martyrs of Love 1.96f., 98, 104, 152f., 
168f., 178f., 190f., and 200ff. (Spies), contains stories 
involving suicide. 

124 Cf. Nuwayri, Nihdyat al-arab 2.195. 

125 Cf, Ibsthi, Mustatraf 2.203f. Cf. also Sarrfj, 
Maséri‘ 294-6, in R. Paret, Friiharabische Liebesge- 
schichten 18 and 75, where the different versions are 
discussed. 

226 Cf. Ibn Qutaybah, ‘Uyin al-ahbar 4.133f.; Mugul- 











Love suicides of a similar type in a Muslim 
urban setting may already have been influenced 
by the Greek conception of love.*** A famous 
example is contained in a story which has been 
preserved in a number of slightly different ver- 
sions: A slave girl, after having recited a couple of 
verses about the tribulations of love, jumps into 
the river; a male slave, reciting a few appropriate 
verses to the effect that: love compels him to 
follow his beloved, likewise dives into the water, 
and they both drown embracing each other.*** 
Here again, we find instances of the interplay 
between ancient traditions and religious injunc- 
tions. A young man was forced to sell his beloved 
slave-girl and, in addition, lost the money he had 
received for her. In desperation he attempted to 
commit suicide in the waters of the Tigris but was 
rescued by some near-by persons. A Sayh in the 
crowd rebuked him severely that he had risked 
his soul, merely because he had lost his material 





tay, Martyrs of Love 1.178f., from the Kitab al-I‘tilal 
by Muhammad b. Ja‘far al-Hara’iti. 

127 Cf. above p. 247. Hellenistic influence is assumed by 
G. v. Griinebaum for the Arabian Nights (JAOS 62.283 
n. 68, 1942; cf. below n. 129). The idea that a noble 
princess would prefer a self-chosen death to capture or 
dishonor, as expressed in the stories of Hayat an-Nuffs 
(Arabian Nights 3.202, Cairo, 1302/1885) and of ‘Umar 
an-Nu'min and his two sons (op. cit. 1.156), could 
hardly be traced to any specific source, but a burlesque 
trait, like the suicide of the bath attendant whose greed 
had caused him to lead his wife into the arms of another 
man (op. cit. 3.58, stories about the artfulness of 
women), may well have had a Greek prototype. 

128 The story goes back to al-Jahiz. Cf., for instance, 
Ibn Dawtd, Zahrah 351ff.; Sarrij, Masdri' 72, in R. Paret, 
Friiharabische Liebesgeschichten 15; Ibn UHallikan, 
Wafaydt 5.123f. (ed. by F. Wiistenfeld, Gittingen, 1835- 
42), transl. by MacG. De Slane 2.405-7 (Paris, 1842-68) ; 
Nuwayri, Nihdyat al-arab 2.195. Instead of drowning, 
another method of suicide used in this connection is 
smashing one’s own brain. 

For the Safic version of this story (which omits the 
element of suicide), cf. Hebrew Union College Annual 
15.445 (1940). 

A transposition of this motif into historical reality is 
found in Ibn al-Atir, Kamil 11.270 (ed. by C. J. Tornberg, 
Uppsala, 1851); Ibn Katir 12.273, whose source is Ibn 
as-Sa‘l. In 569/1173-4 the young prince Abd 1-‘AbbAs, 
who was soon to become Caliph under the name of 
an-Nasir li-din Allah, fell down from a high cupola 
(qubbah). When his servant, by the name of Najah, 
who was with him, saw that, he threw himself down 
after the prince. Both remained alive. When Najah 
was asked for the reason of his action, he replied: “I 
did not want to survive my master.” 
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possessions. The young man went home and still 
felt so lonely that only the fear of the hell-fire 
prevented him from killing himself.**° 

While Islam was thus not fully able to triumph 
over deeply engrained traditions, the great influ- 
ence of its teachings upon its adherents shows itself 
in the fact that the statistics of suicide knows of 
hardly any theologian who ended his own life. A 
noteworthy exception is Ibn Sab‘in, the philosopher 
and mystic, who is said to have committed suicide 
in Mecca in 669/1271; in view of his eccentric 
personality which is so clearly recognizable in his 
writings, his decision to commit suicide might have 
been influenced by an attitude of protest against 
accepted beliefs and opinions.**° But the general 
truth of the statement that suicide hardly ever 
occurs among orthodox Muslim theologians seems 
incontestable, and no perusal, however careful, of 
the numerous biographical dictionaries of Muslim 
divines is likely to refute this fact. However, 
some allowance may be made for the possibility 
that, if a theologian or a scholar actually did com- 
mit suicide, the case was hushed up and did not 
enter the historical records. A ripe old age is 
considered a special blessing and a reward for 
piety; it is said that the philosophers who make 
light of the religious law are known for the rela- 
tively young age at which they die,*** and the 
commission of suicide is considered a further 
indication of the perversion of heretics. 

Muslim education also might account for the 
fact that suicide among the insane is very rare. 
A celebrated case of this kind is that told about 
the famous lexicographer al-Jawhari (d. before 
400/1010). Al-Jawhari apparently suffered a 
nervous breakdown; he is said to have fastened a 
couple of wooden doorwings to his shoulders and, 
under the illusion of being able to fly, to have 
jumped from the roof of the Old Mosque in 
Nisabir.’** Since in a state of mental derange- 





12° Cf. Tanthi, Faraj 2.152. It may, however, be noted 
that the loss of his money, rather than that of his girl, is 
considered the reason of the young man’s attempted 
suicide. This is the story which v. Griinebaum knows 
from the Arabian Nights (above n. 127). 

18° Cf. below n. 167 and 168. The majority of sources 
does not mention his suicide——Cf. n. 166 and 178. 

181 Cf., for instance, Tasképriizideh, Miftah as-sa‘ddah 
2.4 (Hyderabad, 1329/1911). 

182 Cf., for instance, Yaqit, Irédd 6.157 (Cairo, s. a.). 
The story serves the purpose of explaining why al-Jaw- 
hari’s Sihéh was left unfinished at the time of his death. 
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ment the individual does not foresee the fatal 
result of his action, such cases can, of course, not 
be classified as suicides. 

On the other hand, death as the result of 
“suicidal” missions *** and of the desire for mar- 
tyrdom occurs not infrequently, since such death is 
considered highly commendable according to Mus- 
lim religious concepts. However, such cases are 
no suicides in the proper sense of the term. 


2. A CHRONOLOGICAL LIST. 


23/644: According to a dubious tradition, Abii 
Lu'lu’ah, the murderer of the Caliph ‘Umar, killed 
himself with the same scimitar he had used for 
his deed, immediately after the murder. Abi 
Lu’lu’ah, however, allegedly was no Muslim, but a 
Christian or a Magian.*** 


163/779-80: The heretic al-Muqanna‘, realizing 
that he would not be able to escape the enemy who 
was besieging his fortress, poisoned his family and 
also ended his own life by poison.**® 


264/877 (or 260/873): There is no evidence 
for the correctness of the statement of a late source 
that the great Christian scholar, Hunayn b. Ishaq, 
committed suicide by swallowing poison.** 


285/898(?): Salih b. Mudrik at-Ta7i, who had 
been engaged in robbing pilgrim caravans, saw 
that he would not be able to avoid capture by Abii 
1-Agarr. Therefore, he took a knife from a ser- 
vant, who brought him something to eat, and 
killed himself with it.*** Another source, however, 
places Salih’s death in the year 287/900 and does 
not make any mention of his alleged suicide.*** 





*88T do not know of cases of suicide by HaSsAsin when 
they were apprehended after completion of their missions. 
Cf., however, the famous story of al-Hasan b. as-Sabbah 
ordering some of his followers to commit suicide before 
the eyes of the envoy of Malik&ah, quoted, for instance, 
by Ibn Katir 12.159f., anno 494/1100-1. 

184 Cf. Mas‘Odi, Murij 4.277 (ed. by Ch. A. C. Barbier 
de Meynard-B. M. M. Pavet de Courteille, Paris, 1861- 
77). Cf. also Gazzali, Ihyd@’ 4.342 (Cairo, 1326/1908). 

*© Tabari, Annales 3.494; Ibn Hallikfn, Wafaydt 4. 
136f. (Wiistenfeld), transl. by MacG. De Slane 2.205f. 
See above p. 253f. 

*¢ Cf. Bar Hebriius, Ta’rth Muhtasar ad-duwal 252 
(ed. by A. Salhani, Beirut, 1890). Cf. also F. Rosenthal, 
Die arabische Autobiographie 17 (Studia Arabica I, 
Rome, 1937. Analecta Orientalia 14). 

187 Cf. Mas‘ddi, Murfj 8.191f. 

488 Cf. Tabari, Annales 3.2191f. 
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291/903: While in prison, the Qarmatian leader, 
Da 8-Samah, attempted to end his life by cutting 
his veins with a splinter of a broken porringer, 
but he was saved and later on executed.*® 


4th/10th cent. (first half?): Suicide of Abi 
Ahmad b. Abi Bakr.**° 


315/927-8: A certain Sirazi refused to hand 
over to the wazir ‘Ali b. ‘Is4 a list of those Bagdadis 
and Kifis who were in correspondence with the 
Qarmatian Abii Tahir Sulayman b. al-Hasan al- 
Jannabi. Emprisoned, the Sirézi went on a hunger 
strike and died after eight days.*** His action is 
not called a suicide by the author who reports the 
story, and it is doubtful whether the man antici- 
pated the fatal result of his action. 


332/943-4: A Muslim historian appears to be 
impressed with the courage of a Russian youth 
who killed himself with his scimitar when he 
realized that further resistance against the nu- 
merically superior Muslims under al-Marzuban 
would be useless.**? 


351/962: After his defeat by the Byzantines, 
Ibn az-Zayyit, the master of Tarsfis, jumped from 
the balcony of his house into the river which flowed 


underneath it, and drowned himself.*** 


369/980: al-Mutahhar b. ‘Abdallah, a general 
of the Biyid ‘Adud ad-dawlah, committed suicide 
by severing the arteries of both arms. He realized 
that he was unable to accomplish the task which 
had been entrusted to him, and he was afraid that 
he might lose his position to his competitor, Abi 
1-Wafa’. The historian who reports this event is 





18° Cf, ‘Arib, Tabari continuatus 4 (ed. by M. J. de 
Goeje, Leyden, 1897) ; A. Mez, Renaissance 348. 

149 See above p. 251. 

141 Cf. Miskawayh, Tajdrib, in Amedroz-Margoliouth, 
Eclipse 1.181f., transl. 4.204. 

142 Op. cit. 2.67, transl. 5.74. 

143 Op. cit. 2.191, transl. 5.208.—It is, of course, hardly 
possible to decide whether persons who, as it is fre- 
quently reported, die in jumping from the roof of a 
house, or the like, while being pursued, do so in the 
hope of escape or with a suicidal intention. The 
mamlik, for instance, who killed his master, al-Malik 
al-Amjad, and jumped from the roof of the house into 
the middle courtyard, may have acted in this manner 
because he preferred this type of suicide to a certain 
death after capture (cf. Abd 1-Fida’, Annales Muslemict 
4.364, Copenhagen, 1792, anno 627/1229-30; Kutubi, 
Fawét 1.81, Bdlag, 1299/1882). Such cases are of 
interest for us only if some author considers them 
suicides. 
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deeply shocked by it and calls it “ very remarkable, 
since here is a man who throws his life away 
because he is afraid to lose his master’s favor.” *** 

369/979-80 (??): The same ‘Adud ad-dawlah, 
according to an early though hardly reliable source, 
compelled the Hamdanid princess Jamilah bint 
Nasr ad-dawlah to live in the whore district of 
Bagdid; she preferred drowning herself in the 
Tigris.** 

392/1001: A certain Baban, confident of the 
wazir Farruhan b. Siraz, killed himself in the bath, 
because he was persecuted by his enemies after the 
death of his master. He was, however, no Muslim, 
but a Magian.** 

399/1009: ‘Abd ar-Rahmfn Sanchol, ruler of 
Cordoba, tried.to kill himself in order to escape 
torture and execution, but he was prevented from 
committing suicide by his executioners.**? 

4th/10th cent. (latter part??): A Christian 
physician, Abfi 1-Hasan ‘Ali b. Gassin al-Basri, 
drowned himself for a number of reasons, among 
them financial difficulties, illness, and a passionate 
love for someone else’s slave,.?** 

beg. 5th/11th cent.: During the reign of al- 
Hakim bi-amri llah, it is stated, many women 
killed themselves because they feared that they 
might suffer indignities from the black slaves 
whom al-Hakim had instigated against the Egyp- 
tian population.** 

468/1075-6: A story of undetermined historical 
reliability states that in Bagdad a certain Ibn ar- 
Rawwiis was so deeply grieved by the death of the 
woman he loved that he did not eat and finally 
strangled himself.?** 





44 Op. cit. -2.409-11, transl. 5.448-50. Cf. A. Mez, 
Renaissance 21. 

145 Mez, Renaissance 21 n. 9 and 341, refers to Guzflf, 
Matéli* al-budir 2.48 (Cairo, 1300/1882), who quotes 
Ta‘alibt, Laté@’if 55f. (ed. by P. de Jong, Leiden, 1867). 
Cf. also Amedroz-Margoliouth, Eclipse 2.204 n., transl. 
5.443 n. 

“6 Cf. Hill as-SAbi’, Ta’rih, in Amedroz-Margoliouth, 
Eclipse 3.417, transl. 6.443. 

“7 Cf. R. Dozy-E. Lévi-Provengal, Histoire des Musul- 
mans d’Espagne 2.289. 

“8 Cf. Tawhidi, Imté* 2.169 (Cairo, 1942); Aba 
1-Mutahhar Muhammad b. Ahmad, Hikéydét Abi 1-Qaésim 
al-Bagdadi, ed. by A. Mez, Abulkdsim, ein bagddéder 
— 83 (Heidelberg, 1902). Cf. Mez, Renaissance 

4, 

“°Tbn Katir, Biddyah 12.10. 

4°" Mugultéy, Martyrs of Love 1.104 (Spies). 


474/1081-2: Out of grief over the death of his 
son Dawid, the Saljfiq Sultan Malik&ah attempted 
several times to take his own life, but was pre- 
vented from committing this act of desperation 
by his courtiers.**° 


479/1086: After his defeat by Taj ad-dawlah 
Tutu’, the Saljiq ruler of Aleppo, Sulayman b. 
Qutulmi8, killed himself with his scimitar. Other 
sources, however, claim that he was killed in battle 
or during the flight after his defeat.*** It is inter- 
esting to observe that Sulayman’s father, Qutulmi’, 
was found mysteriously dead on the battlefield 
after his defeat by Alp Arslan in 456/1064, and 
people thought that he might have died “from 
fear.” **? And in 


500/1107: Sulaymfn’s son, Qilij Arslan, after 
his defeat by Jawali, a retainer of the Sultan 
Muhammad Sah, chose death by drowning himself 
in the Habfir. Most sources, however, assume 
that his death in the Habfir was caused by an 
accident.*** 


500/1107: The wife of the Isma‘ili leader, 
Ahmad b. ‘Abd al-Malik b. ‘UtéS who had fallen 
into the hands of the Sultén Muhammad after the 
conquest of his castle, Sihdiz near Isfahan, threw 
herself from the top of the castle and thus 
perished.*** 


510/1116-7: When the troops of the African 
Zirid, ‘Ali b. Yahy4, routed the inhabitants of 





150 Cf, Ibn al-Atir, Kamil 10.78f. (ed. by C. J. Torn- 
berg, Leyden, 1864). Ibn Tagribird!, Nujim 5.113 
(Cairo, 1353/1935), stresses the extraordinary character 
of Maliksah’s behavior. 

151 Cf, HI, s.v, Sulayman b. Kutulmish. Cf., further, 
Ibn al-Qalanisf, Ta’rih 119 (ed. by H. F. Amedroz, 
Beirut-Leyden, 1908); Ibn Katir, Biddyah 12.130; 
Fikret Isiltan, Die Seldtschuken des Akserayi 34 (Leip- 
zig, 1943. Sammlung orientalischer Arbeiten 12). Ibn 
Katir, loc. cit., also mentions the attempted suicide of 
the wife of Sabiq, IsmA‘flf lord of Qal‘at Ja‘bar, between 
Balis and ar-Raqqah. Some people disapproved of her 
action, but when she explained that she had sought death 
in order to escape the dishonor of falling into the hands 
of Malik&ih, they thought that she had been right to try 
to kill herself. 

152 Cf, Ibn al-Atir, Kamil 10.24; Ibn Hallikan, Wafaydt 
8.18 (Wiistenfeld), transl. by MacG. De Slane 3.231f. 

188 Cf, HI, s.v. Kilidj Arslan; Ibn Katir 12.167; Ibn 
Tagribird!, Nujim 5.190f. (Cairo, 1353/1935), anno 498. 

154 Cf, Ibn al-Atir, Kamil 10.302; Ibn Katir 12.167. 
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Jabal Waslat,’®® some of them ended their own lives 
by precipitating themselves from the mountain.*** 


520/1126: When the Isma‘ili headman of a 
village in the county of Bayhaq, whose name was 
al-Hasan b. Samin (?), saw that he would not be 
able to escape before the troops of the Sultan 
Sanjar, he ascended the minaret of the local 
mosque and jumped down to his death.**” 


532/1137-8: Ibn al-Buqué as-Silahi, a governor 
of Bagdid under the ‘Iraqi Saljfiq Giyat ad-din 
Mas‘id, had been dismissed by his master from his 
post in Bagdad because of his misrule, and was 
held captive in the Fortress of Takrit. as-Silahi 
expected to be put to death and he preferred 
drowning himself in the Tigris.*** 


598/1202: A certain Ibn ‘Atiyah had accused 
another man of having in his possession a sum of 
money belonging to the wazir Abii Bakr b. ‘Attar. 
When he could not prove his accusation he himself 
was incarcerated. He threw himself into the well 
in the courtyard of his prison and perished.*** 


604/1207-8: An official of the treasury in 
Bagdad, ar-Radi b. Hartamah, hanged himself. 
He was under investigation for embezzlement.’® 


639/1241-2: ‘Abdallah b. ‘Abd ar-Rahman al- 
Barjiini, a secretary of the treasury in Bagdad, 
ended his life by hanging himself, supposedly 
because of an unfortunate love affair.*™ 


643/1245: The ten daughters of an inhabitant 
of Damascus did not want to expose themselves to 
possible dishonor in the streets of the war-torn 
city and preferred to stay in their house and be 
burned to death.*® 


645/1247-8: Badr ad-din Muhammad b. Ward, 
an assistant secretary of the treasury in Bagdad, 
attempted without success to kill himself by 
cutting his throat while being held for the investi- 
gation of his financial status.** 





185 Apparently, Djebel Ousselat, about thirty miles 
west of Kairouan. 

15¢ Cf. Ibn al-Atir, Kamil 10.366. 

157 Cf. op. cit. 10.445. 

158 Cf. op. cit. 11.43. 

*8° Cf. Ibn as-Sa‘i, al-Jami' al-Muhtasar 82f., part IX 
(ed. by Mustafa Jawad, Bagdad, 1353/1934). 

160 Cf. op. cit. 237. 

161 Cf. Ibn al-Fuwati 149. 

169 Cf. Sibt Ibn al-Jawzi, Mir’dt az-zaméan 498. 

263 Tbn al-Fuwati 217. 











647/1249-50: Husayn b. Taj ad-din b. al- 
‘Alqami, a relative of the wazir Mu’ayyad ad-din 
b. al-‘Alqami, hanged himself. He appears to 
have been insulted in the course of a quarrel 
between himself and a Jew, and when he did not 
succeed in having his case brought before the 
wazir, he committed suicide (?).** 


653/1255: A man in Bagdad accused himself of 
the murder of a person who, he said, had made 
improper advances (ta ‘arrada bi..) to him while 
he was a youth. He stated that at that time he 
had left the country and had visited Syria, Jeru- 
salem, and Mecca; now, he said, he had returned 
in order to atone for his crime. Since no trace of 
the family of the alleged victim could be found, 
the man was considered innocent. His feeling of 
guilt, however, caused him to attempt suicide by 
cutting his jugular vein, but he was rescued in 
time.*® 


662/1264: Suicide of the muhaddit Abi Tahir 
Isma‘l b. Sarim al-Kinani, in Egypt.’® 

669/1271: ‘Abd al-Haqq b. Ibrahim Ibn Sab‘in 
reportedly committed suicide in Mecca by severing 
his veins.’®* For those who were opposed to his 
teachings his suicide was a further proof of his 
heresy. One of his pupils, however, contended that 
Ibn Sab‘in’s voluntary decision to commit suicide 
and thus to hasten his reunion with his Creator 
merely confirmed the unusual character of his 
personality.?® 


678/1279-80: The body of an unidentified man 
who had hanged himself was found in the 
Mu’addin’s qubbah of the Nizimiyah College.’® 

In the same year, a son of Majd ad-din b. al- 
Atir died without a previous illness. His father 
had beaten him in the presence of a number of 
important personalities, because he had played 





164 Td, 248. 

165 Td, 307. 

166 Cf. G. Wiet, Les biographies du Manhal Safi (by 
Ibn Tagribirdi) 61 (Cairo, 1932. Mém. de UInstitut 
d@’Egypte 19). 

167 Cf. Kutubi, Fawét 1.247 (Baliq, 1299/1882). 

168 Maqqari, Nafh 1.592 (ed. by R. Dozy-G. Dugat-L. 
Krehl-W. Wright, Leiden, 1855-61). Cf. also M. Amari, 
in JA V, 1.256 (1853). L. Massignon, Die Urspriinge 
und die Bedeutung des Gnostizismus im Islam, in Eranos- 
Jahrbuch 1937.76f. (Zurich, 1938), is reminded by Ibn 
Sab‘in’s reported manner of death of Stoicism and Neo- 
Platonism. 

16° Tbn al-Fuwati 408. 
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truant. People said that the boy felt disgraced 
because his father treated him that way, and ate 
opium which caused his death.*7° It seems that 
the author who reports this story is not convinced 
that the boy intended to destroy himself by eating 
the opium. 

679/1280-1: A woman who had learned that her 
husband was required to pay to the government 
an amount of money far beyond his means hanged 
herself, because she was afraid that she and her 
husband would have to suffer extortion and 
torture.*™ 

684/1285: Because of the high prices and the 
food shortage a woman threw herself into the 
Tigris.?"? 

686/1287: Najm ad-din, a tax-official in Bagdad, 
committed suicide when he realized that he would 
not be able to pay the outstanding sums of money 
which he was required to pay.*” 

688/1289: Sihab ad-din ‘Umar, the son of a 


daughter of Safi ad-din ‘Abd al-al-Mu’min, hanged 
himself in his own house, for no apparent reason.*** 


7724/1324: A high official of the Egyptian 
administration, Karim ad-din al-kabir, who had 
met with some misfortune in his career, hanged 
himself in prison.*”® 

740/1340: A Christian convert to Islam, Rizq- 
allah b. Fadlalléh, also a high Egyptian official, 
killed himself for similar reasons.*”® 

769/1367-8: An Egyptian army officer, Sayf 
ad-din Qunuq al-‘Izzi, who had been implicated 
in an unsuccessful revolt, committed suicide by 
drinking water and swallowing sand until he died.*”” 


788/1386: The gaédi Sihéb ad-din Ahmad b. 





179 Td. 409. 

171 Td. 413. 178 Td. 451. 

172 Td, 447. 174 Td. 460. 

175 Cf, G. Wiet, Les biographies du Manhal Safi 213; 
JA IX, 7.267-8 (1896); Ibn Iyfs, Badé’é* 1.162 (Balaq, 
1311-2/1894), anno 722. 

176 Cf. G. Wiet, op. cit. 148. 

177 Cf. G. Wiet, op. cit. 281; Ibn Tagribirdi, Nujam, ed. 
by W. Popper, in Univ. of California Publ. in Semitic 
Philology 5.256.—According to Wiet, op. cit. 75, another 
army officer, Sayf ad-din Iljay al-Ydsuff an-N&sirf, who 
like Qunuq had been implicated in an unsuccessful 
revolt, died a suicide in 775/1373. However, in the 
Nujiim 5.220 (Popper), Ibn Tagribirdi states that Iljay 
threw himself into the water in order to escape his 
pursuers, but his heavy clothes dragged him down. 
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Muhammad b. az-Zarka&i died suddenly in Cairo. 
People suspected that he had poisoned himself, 
because of his many debts.*”® 


795/1393: When the henchmen of al-Malik 
az-Zihir Barqfiq were about to seize Minté3 in 
Syria, the latter inflicted four wounds on himself 
with a knife, but he became unconscious and could 
not finish his attempted suicide.’” 


799/1396: Iyas al-Jirjawi died while being tor- 
tured by Ibn at-Tabliwi, upon orders of Barqfigq. 
There was a rumor that he had swallowed some 
poison which he carried in a ring. Others, how- 
ever, were of the opinion that his illness was the 
cause of his death.**° 


800/1398: Ibn at-Tablawi tried to commit 
suicide by slashing his belly with a scimitar when 
he was led to the torture upon orders of Barqfiq, 
but his guards prevented him from executing his 
intention.*** 


841/1438: A woman jumped to her death from 
the top of her house. She had been refused per- 
mission to participate in the funeral of her son by 
Dawlat Hoja who had just been appointed muh- 
tastb of Cairo in order to enforce the prohibition 
for women to show themselves in public.** 


889/1484: One of the crack archers of the army 
of al-Malik al-A&raf Qa’itbey asked the latter to 
transfer to him the fief of some deceased person. 
When his request was refused, he killed himself by 
cutting his throat (dabaha nafsahti), “because 
he was angry at the Sultan.” *** This is an inter- 
esting instance of the type of suicide known as 
suicide as revenge.*** 


893/1488: Similarly, an officer of the same 
Sultan asked him for the grant of a more lucrative 
fief, since he had a large family to support and 
was in great financial difficulties. He, too, was 
refused, and he went and hanged himself. The 
author who reports this story **° stresses the fact 
that the officer in question was a religious and 
intelligent man of an excellent character. 





178 Tbn Tagribird!, Nujim 5.439 (Popper). 
17° Op. cit. 5.550 (Popper). 
18° Op. cit. 5.570 (Popper). 
181 Op. cit. 5.580 (Popper). 
182 Op. cit. 6.764 (Popper). 
188 Tbn Tyas, Badé@’t' 2.225 (Balaq, 1311-2/1894). 
184 Cf. above p. 247. 

*8° Tbn Iydés, Badé’s' 2.255 (Balaq, 1311-2/1894). 


Cf. also above p. 253. 











The two rare words, gama and cara, occur in 
the TrisastiSalikipurusacaritra 4. 3.76: 


dhanamitro ’nyada reme ’ksadyiitam balind samam| 
aksinabuddhivibhavo gamena ca carena ca|| 

pattindm iva sarinim vadhabandhaparau mithah| 
vipancayamdsatus tau dyiitam ranam ivotkatam|| 


‘One day Dhanamitra, the strength of whose 
intellect was undestroyed, played aksadyitam with 
gama and cara with Bali. Intent on the killing 
and blocking of each other’s men like soldiers, they 
developed the game like a violent battle.’ 

I was able to find only four occurrences already 
known of the words. PW defines them both as 
‘Eine Art Wiirfelspiel’ with references to Hema- 
candra’s Anekiarthasahgraha and the Medinikoéa. 
Hemacandra explains them both as ‘ dyiitabheda.’ * 
The commentary to 405 adds: game naste caram 
kuryat. The MedinikoSa? defines gama: aksavi- 
varta, ‘throwing of dice’ and cara: aksadyiita- 
bheda. Monier-Williams defines both: ‘a game 
played with dice and men (ds backgammon, etc.),’ 
with reference to ‘ Lexicographers’ only, though 
he appears to have based his definition on more 
information than given in the above lexicons. 

Liiders, in his elaborate study of gambling * has 
only one reference to gama and cara: * 


utthapitaropitabaddhamuktath Syamats ca raktats 
ca nrpair ivaitau| 

sdrair vicikridatur ekacittau gamam care *py 
ddadhataiv alaksam|| 


Liiders remarks that he does not understand the 
last pada and neither do I.° But as the players 
are using dice and a board in this game, as stated 
earlier in the text, certainly backgammon or a 
similar game would suit admirably. 





+ Anekarthasangraha II. 313, 405. 

* Nanarthasabdakoga, pp. 111, 129. 
nanda, Calcutta, 1897. 

* Das Wiirfelspiel im Alten Indien. AAGW IX (1907), 
no. 2. 

* Amaracandra’s Balabhiarata IT. 5. 14. 

5I suspect the alaksam. Liiders uses the KM text. 
The text in the Pandit, vol. 5 (1870-71), p. 36, reads 
alaksyam, but that does not help. 


Edited by Jiba- 
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Gama and Cara 
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Schmidt,*® however, discovered a passage * where 
the commentary describes gama and cara in con- 
siderable detail: carah| paragrhe sdripravesah | 
parasdrihananam ityarthah | gamah| paragrha- 
grahanam | paragrhe yanam ityarthah | gatibandho 
parasadrabandhanam |. On the strength of this, 
he defines both words as ‘ ein best. Zug in Schach.’ 
Certainly the commentator meant moves in a game 
rather than a game itself, but there is no certainty 
that they are in chess, or only in chess. Grha does 
mean a square on a chess-board; but I do not see 
just what the distinction between gama and cara 
would be in chess. The commentary distinctly 
says that dice and men are used, but says nothing 
about the number of players. Liiders thinks that 
when chess and dice were combined, it was played 
by four persons. Macdonell thinks dice may have 
been used by two persons in primitive chess.*® 

But another passage has come to light that 
makes it certain that gama and cara were terms 
used, whether exclusively or not, in a game similar 
to backgammon. In a Vikramacaritra (Pafica- 
dandakathitmaka) of unknown date and authorship 
occurs an interesting passage on the game.*® King 
Vikrama has undertaken to defeat a young woman 
in dyita. He asks her in what dyita is she pro- 
ficient and she replies: 


yani dyitaini varttante mdlavega jagattraye || 
tint sarvant jandmi sarvebhyo ’pi yasaskaram 
sdridyitam tu Sirdnam sanmukho yatra maryate || 
pratiyuddham gamo yatra carena grhapirand | 
sahasena ca jivyeta maritapi hi sarika || 
game naste caram kiryac care naste tu saihasam | 
sihase haritam drstva hanydt padena pattakam || 
tato bhiipdnugah pattam tringatsdrisamanvitam | 
pasadvayayutam tatra kridanartham athanayan || 
rantum tatra taya sérdham pravrtto *’yam. mahi- 
patih | 
ekaikam pasakam latva manovaichitadam tatah || 





* Nachtriige to pw. 

7 Somadeva’s YaSastilakacampikavya II, p. 242 in the 
KM edition. 

* Origin and Early History of Chess. JRAS 1898. 

* Published by Hiralal Hanhsrij. Jamnagar 1914 


Page 6. 














Brief Communications 


Two players, using dice and thirty men, certainly 
can not be playing chess and are probably playing 
a form of backgammon. But even with the help 
of the commentary to the Yasastilaka, it is impos- 
sible to say just what the terms mean. Is grha a 
‘table’ or perhaps a ‘point’?*® The mdryate 
and m4rité ** surely mean the ‘ taking’ of a man. 
Gama might be the ordinary passage through the 
adversary’s tables until ‘blocked’ (parasadraban- 
dhana?). Could cara be a ‘hit’ and grhapirana 
the occupancy of a point when a blot is hit? I 
have no idea what sahasa can be. I can find no 
other occurrence of the word in connection with a 
game. But it is evidently some play by which a 
man that has been taken (mdritd sdrika) reenters 
the play (jivyeta). Since that depends on several 
factors, in the modern game, it is difficult to make 
even a guess at sdhasa. Another variation from 
the modern game is that gama, cara, and sdhasa 
seem to be three moves to be used in succession, if 
the earlier ones fail. What the fourth one is to be, 
the first three having failed, is not apparent to me. 
The young woman seems to suggest that the losing 
player kick over the board! Which doubtless has 
been done. The players had only two dice, instead 
of the modern two each. It is not clear, however, 
whether each player used only one die or whether 
he used both, throwing one at a time. 

To return to the Trisasti°, I think it is clear 
that gama and cara are plays in a game similar 
to backgammon, not in chess, rather than games 
themselves. And just what are vadha and bandha 
in game-terminology? In the military language 





10Jn Bhartrhiri’s Vairigyasataka 43 (Kale’s ed. 
Bombay 1913) the translator takes grha as a ‘ square on 
a dice-board.’ But the ‘many’ that were formerly in the 
‘house’ would not suit a dice-board nor a chess-board, 
but would be all right for a backgammon-board. 

11 Cf. Tawney, Kathikoga, p. 201, where Tawney uses 
‘slew.’ In Kaiyata’s com. to Patafijali’s Mahaibhisya 
badh is the word used for ‘take.’ I do not have Kaiyata 
accessible, but he is quoted by Liiders and Weber. 
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that is used in many of the passages on gambling, 
as well as this one, vadha and bandha are surely 
‘killing’ and ‘capturing.’ But since ‘killing’ is 
used for taking a man, perhaps the bandha is the 
parasdrabandhanam of the YaSastilaka com. 

It seems to me possible that aksadyita and sari- 
dyiita may be the names of a specific game, rather 
than generic gambling terms. Certainly in both 
passages a specific game would make better sense, 
especially in the Vikramacaritra. The girl would 
naturally reply with the name of a specific game. 
This is borne out by the Paficadandachattrapra- 
bandha. I quote Weber’s text: *” 


rajnoktam kenakena dyitena kridam karisyasi | 
tayoktam kim aparairdndhikandlacastlahalydca- 
turangasdripdsikadyair buddhiyiitena ramisyavah | 


Weber takes buddhidyiitena to be regular chess, 
probably correctly (cf. Marathi buddhibala). 
Surely the other names are those of specific games 
also. 

Another word of interest in the Vikramacaritra 
passage is the pattaka (or patta). The more usual 
word is phalaka and Liiders knew only one occur- 
rence of pattaka and that in connection with 
fortune-telling and not in a real game. 

As in the case of Weber’s Paficadandachattrapra- 
bandha, there is no information about the date of 
the Vikramacaritra. The two texts have the same 
basic outline, but have many variations. It seems 
reasonably certain, however, that it is at least as 
early as the first half of the twelfth century. If 
Hemacandra did not take gama and cara from it, 
it seems to be the source of his commentator’s 
game naste caram kuryat, at least. 

This text shows again that Jain texts can not 
be ignored with impunity in any discussion of 
Indian customs. 

HELEN M. JOHNSON 





** Page 13. Text and translation published by Weber, 
ABA 1877. This work is not mentioned by Liiders. The 
transcription has been modernized. 





Material for Oriental Research in Cleveland 


When I was retained to catalogue the Oriental 
manuscripts on mediaeval medicine in the Army 
Medical Library, temporarily housed in Cleveland, 
I set out to line up the bibliographic material which 


could be of use in this undertaking. From the card 
file of the John G. White Collection of Folklore 
and Orientalia in the Cleveland Public Library I 
compiled a list of the entries under the subject 
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headings “ Manuscripts—Arabic—Catalogues ” and 
“ Manuscripts—Oriental—Catalogues.” It was a 
surprise to me when I arrived at a total of 167 
items, because in the nearly twenty years of my 
connection with the White Collection I had used 
but a small fraction of them. 

If this abundance came as a surprise to the staff 
of the Collection, there is no reason to believe that 
outsiders would expect such a wealth of Oriental 
bibliography in the Cleveland Public Library. I 
therefore submit a list in the hope that it may be 
of interest to other Orientalists, the much more so 
as the material can be made available through inter- 
library loan. 

Some of the catalogues may be assumed to be 
available in most universities, colleges or similar 
libraries. This eliminates from the list in the first 
place the catalogues of American instiutions, 
namely : Princeton (Littmann, Garrett, Demonstra- 
tion Experiment), Newberry Library of Chicago, 
Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago 
(Abbott), Lansing Collection of the Denver Public 
Library, Lewis Collection of Philadelphia and 
Cochran Collection of the Metropolitan Museum 
in New York,—a total of 8 titles. Then there are 
the 5 catalogues of the British Museum, 4 cata- 
logues from Cambridge (University, 2 v., King’s 
College, Trinity College), 3 from Oxford (Bodleian, 
2 v., Eton College), 2 of the India Office Library, 
2 from Manchester (John Rylands Library, Lin- 
desiana), Ahlwardt’s monumental catalogue of the 
Berlin Library in 10 vols. and the 5 catalogues of 
the Bibliothéque Nationale in Paris. Other Euro- 
pean institutions it is perhaps safer to include in 
the alphabetical list. 

Constantinople deserves to be treated apart be- 
cause of its outstanding representation in the White 
Collection. To facilitate his search for manuscripts 
on chess, Mr. White, the donor of the collection, 
bought all obtainable catalogues from Constanti- 
nople. They cover the Public Library, the Uni- 
versity Library, the Hamidié and Isma‘il libraries, 
Top kapu seray and 25 school and private libaries. 
The holdings of 13 mosques are described in 16 
lists, bringing the total of catalogues for Istanbul 
and Skutari to 45 volumes. 

Some of the bibliographic data or descriptions 
are contained in books which do not have the 
character of a catalogue. Such titles are: 


Abbott, Nabia—Monasteries of the Fayyim (Univ. of 
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Chicago, Orient. Inst.—Studies in Ancient Oriental 
Civilizations) ; 

Budge, Sir E. A. Wallis—Arabic mss. acquired . . . for 
the British Museum, in his “ By Nile and Tigris ”; 

Farmer, H. G.—Sources of Arabian music (with anno- 
tated bibliography) ; 

Omont, H. A.—Mission archéologiques frangaises en 
Orient aux XVIIe et XVIII® siécles. 


A curious item is a work by Johann Heinrich 
Hottinger (1620-1667) published 1658 in Heidel- 
berg under the title “ Promptuarium; sive, Biblio- 
theca orientalis: exhibens catalogum .. . librorum 
... arabicorum.... 


Two private collections may be added here: 
Oriental mss. belonging to the late E. G. Browne 
(completed and edited by Nicholson), Cambridge 
1932; and Hammer-Purgstall’s Handschriften 
(Vienna 1840). 


The remaining catalogues follow in alphabetical 
order by locality. 


Algiers—Catalogue des mss. arabes conservés dans les 
principales bibliothéques algériennes (Ben Cheneb), 
1909; 

Asiatic Society of Bengal, Calcutta, Library—a) Cata- 
logue of the library, (Bion), 1884; b) Arabic 
books and mss. (Shamsu'l-‘Ulama Mirza Ashraf 
‘Ali), 1904; ec) List of Arabic and Persian mss. 
acquired 1903-10; d) author-catalogue of the 
Haidarabad Coll., 1913. 

Bankipore, Oriental Public Library—a) Arabic and Per- 
sian mss., 1908; b) O’Connor, An eastern library 

. with 2 catalogues of its Persian and Arabic 
mss., 1920. 

Bataviaasch genootschap van kunsten en wetenschappen— 
a) Codicum arabicorum .. . catalogus, 2v., 1873; 
b) Maleische, Arabische . . . handschriften, vers- 
lag, (Vanden Berg), 1877. 

Beirut, Université St. Joseph—Catalogue raisonné des 
mss. de la bibliothéque orientale, 6v., 1913-29. 

Birmingham, Selly Oak Colleges—Mingana Collection, 
1933/39. 

Bologna, University Library, Marsigli Collection—Arabic 
mss. (Rosen), 1885. 

Bombay 1. University—Descriptive catalogue of the 
Arabic, Persian and Urdu mss, (‘Abd al-Qadir 
Sarfaraz), 1935; 2. Mulla Firaiz Library—Cata- 
logue raisonné (Rehatsek), 1873. 

Bonn, University—Catalogus librorum mss. orientalium 
(Gildemeister), 1864-76. 

Breslau 1. Staats- und Universititsbibliothek—vVer- 
zeichnis der orient. Hdschr. (Richter), 1933; 2. 
Stadtbibliothek—Verzeichnis der arabischen, per- 
sischen, tiirkischen und hebriiischen MHdschr. 
(Brockelmann), 1903. 

Bukhara, Central Library—Manuscrits historiques, Tash- 
kent 1925. 

Cairo, Egyptian Library—7 vols., 1892. os 

Calcutta 1. Bihar Library—Catalogue raisonné, 1921; 
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2. Madrasah, Library—Arabic and Persian mss., 
1905. 

Copenhagen—Codices orientales bibl. regiae, 1846-57. 

Deutsche Morgenlindische Gesellschaft, Bibliothek—Ver- 
zeichnis der arabischen Hdschr. (Wehr), 1940. 

Diarbekir, Chaldean archbishopric—Notice sur les mss. 
syriaques et arabes (Scher), 1907. 

Dresden, Sichsische Landesbibliothek—Catalogus codicum 
mss. orientalium, 1831. 

Edinburgh, University Library—Descriptive catalogue of 
the Arabic and Persian mss. (Hukk, Ethé, Robert- 
son), 1925. 

Escorial—a) Librorum omnium mss, . . . bibliotheca 
(Casiri), 1760-70; b) Les mss. arabes de |’Escurial 
(Derenbourg), Paris 1884-1928. 

Florence—Bibl. Mediceae, Laurentianae et Palatinae 
codicum mss. orientalium catalogus, 1742. 

(Fort William College, Calcutta)—Tipu Sultan’s Orien- 
tal Library, (Stewart), 1809. 

Glasgow, University, Hunterian museum—Catalogue of 
the mss. (Young), 1908. 

Gotha, Herzogl. Bibliothek—a) Catalogus (Moeller), 
1826; b) Orientalische Hdschr. (Pertsch), 1878- 
92. 

Géttingen, Universititsbibliothek—Verzeichnis der Hd- 
schr. im Preussischen Staate, Berlin 1893—. 
Granada, University—Cataélogo de los mss. 4rabes (AI- 

magro y Cfrdenas), 1899. 

Hamburg, Staats- und Universitatsbibliothek—Oriental- 
ische Hdschr. (Brockelmann), 1908—. 

India—Tadkirat al-nawadir min al-makhtitat. ... (Rare 
Arabic mss. in libraries of cities of India, by 
Hashim al-Nidwi), 1931. 

Italy, Ministry of Education—Cataloghi dei codici orien- 
tali di aleune biblioteche d’Italia, 1878-1904. 
Karlsruhe, Grossherz. Hof- und Landesbibliothek—Hand- 

schriften, 1891—. 

Kazan’, Universitet, biblioteka—Opisanie 
rukopisei, 1854-55. 

Leipzig 1. Stadtbibliothek—Catal. librorum mss., 1838; 
2. Universititsbibliothek—Katalog der islamischen 
Handschriften (Vollers), 1906. 

Leningrad 1. Aziatskii muzei—a) Catalogue des ouvrages 
arabes (Dorn), 1866; b) Notices sommaires des 
mss. arabes (Rosen), 1881; 2. Publichnaia biblio- 
teka—a) Catalogue des mss. et xylographes ori- 
entaux, 1852; b) Sammlung von morgenlindischen 
Handschriften . . . im Jahre 1864 von v. Chanykov 
erworben (Dorn), 1865; includes Nachtriige; 3. 
Uchebnoe otdelenie vostochnykh iazykov—Les 
manuscrits arabes . . . de l'Institut des langues 
orientales, décrits par MM. D. Giinzburg, V. Rosen, 
B. Dorn, K. Patkanof, J. Tchoubinof . . . 1891. 

Leyden, Rijksuniversiteit, bibliotheek—a) Catalogus codi- 
cum orientalium, 6v. (Dozy, de Jong, de Goeje, 
Houtsma), 1851-1877; b) id. by Weijers and de 
Jong, 1862; c) Specimen catalogi codicum mss. 
orientalium (Hamaker), 1820; d) Catalogus codi- 
cum arabicorum, v. 1 -1888 (de Goeje and 
Houtsma), v. 2 -1907 (de Goeje and Juynboll). 

London, Warburg institute—Oriental Christian mss. 
Buchthal), 1942. 


arabskikh 
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Madras, Government oriental manuscripts library—a) 
Alphabetical index of manuscripts, 1893; b) De- 
scriptive catalogue of the Islamic mss, (Subrah- 
manya Sastri), 1939—; c) Mackenzie Collection— 
descriptive catalogue of the oriental manuscripts 
... (Wilson), 1828. 

Madrid 1. Biblioteca nacional—Catélogo de los mss. 
arabes, 1889; 2. Centro de estudios histéricos— 
Manuscritos 4rabes y aljamiados de la biblioteca 
de la Junta (Ribera and Asin), 1912; 3. Lafuente 
y Alcantara: Cédices arébigos adquiridos en Tetuan 
por el gobierno, 1826. 

Mardin (Turkey), Chaldean bishopric—Notice sur les 
mss, syriaques et arabes (Scher), 1908. 

Milan, Biblioteca Ambrosiana—a) I manoscritti sud- 
arabici di Milano, 3v in 1, (Griffini), 1908-10; 
b) Griffini: Die jiingste ambrosianische Sammlung 
arabischer Handschriften, Leipzig 1915. 

Mosul—Da’iid al-Chalabi: Makhtitat al-Mausil (manu- 
scripts in mosques and other places), 1927. 

Munich, Bayerische Staatsbibliothek—Catalogus codicum 
mss. v.1, pt.2: Die arabischen Handschriften 
(Aumer), 1858; pt. 4: Verzeichnis der oriental- 
ischen Handschriften (Palm), 1875. 

Oudh (India)—Sprenger: Catalogue of Arabic, Persian 
. . . mss, in the libraries of the king of Oudh; 
Calcutta, 1854. 

Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland, 
London Library—Descriptive catalogue of the his- 
torical mss. in the Arabic and Persian languages 
(Morley), 1854. 

Sert (Turkey), Episcopal library—Catalogue des mss. 
syriaques et arabes (Scher). 1905. 

Sinai. Convent of Saint Catherine—. . . Catalogue of the 
Arabic mss. (Gibson), 1894. 

Strassburg, Universitaits- und Landesbibliothek—Orien- 
talische Hndschriften, 1881—. 

Teheran, Université d’état, Faculté de théologie et de 
philosophie—Fihrist-i kitaébkhainah (Shirazi), 
1895-98. 

Tlemcen (Algeria)—Médersa, (Cour), 1907. 

Toledo (Spain) 1. Archivo histérico—Apuntes sobre las 
escrituras mozdrabes toledanas (Pons Boigues), 
1897; 2. Biblioteca Catedral—Las trducciones 
orientales en los manuscritos (Vallicrosa), 1942. 

Tiibingen, Universitit, Bibliothek—Verzeichnis der arab- 
ischen Handschriften, v.1 (Seybold), 1907. 

Tunis, Great Mosque and Abdellia—a) Extrait du cata- 
logue des mss. . . . (Roy), 1900; b) Fihris Jami‘ 
al-Zaitiinah, 1909. 

Uppsala, Universitet, Bibliothek—a) Die arabischen, per- 
sischen und tiirkischen Handschiften (Zetter- 
stéen), 1928; b) Catalogus centuriae librorum 
rarissimorum mss. . . . arabicorum . . . (Sparf- 
venfeldt), 1706; ¢) Codices arabici, persici et 
turcici (Tornberg), 1849. 

Vatican, Library—a) Codici arabaci nuovo fondo (Crispo- 
Moncada), 1900; b) Catalogo della mostra di 
manoscritti . . . 1936. 

Venice, Biblioteca nazionale Marciana—Catalogo de’ 
codici manoscritti orientali (Assemani), 1787-92. 

Vienna, Nationalbibliothek—a) Die arabischen, persi- 
schen und tiirkischen Handschriften der K, K. 
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Hofbibliothek, 3. v. (Fliigel), 1865-67; b) Cata- 
logus . . . linguarum orientalium, pt. 7 (Nessel), 
1690. 

Wales, National Library—Catalogue of oriental mss. 
(Ethé), 1916. 


As to catalogues of Persian and Turkish manu- 
scripts, some of them are combined with Arabic 
and therefore are contained in the above list (29 


Persian and 1 Turkish). In addition there are 26 
catalogues on Persian alone or in combination with 
Hindustani, Turkish, etc. The catalogues exclu- 
sively on Turkish manuscripts number 6, which 
brings the total number of titles for the three 
languages to 199. 


F. E. Sommer 
CLEVELAND PuBLic LIBRARY. 





An Answer to 


Prof. Goetze’s answer to my remarks seems 
unsatisfactory to me for the following reasons 
(which I present in order, following his numera- 
tion, with a short addition of mine at the end): 


(1) Prof. Goetze states now that the decipher- 
ment of hieroglyphic Hittite is incomplete “ with 
regard to the signs which Gelb reads Su, ki, ke”; 
for the rest, it would appear that the decipher- 
ment is now “complete.” This seems to me a 
quite different statement from the previous one of 
Goetze (JAOS 65. 53 [1945]), where he wrote in 
quite general terms that “the decipherment of 
h[ieroglyphic] H[ittite] is not advanced enough 
to form a secure basis for comparative work.” 
The area of incertitude is now strictly limited, it 
seems, to three signs of the hieroglyphic Hittite 
syllabary; one would, therefore, infer that the 
other signs, on which my linguistic work was based, 
are sure. Consequently, e.g. the reading of such 
a word as dmu (4-mu), on which I founded some 
very important isoglosses (cf. JAOS 64.182, 184 
[1944]), seems to be quite certain for Goetze as 
well as for Gelb. This is, I think, a very precious 
admission, and certainly represents great progress 
in the discussion. After this concession, Goetze 
can no longer (I think) uphold his previous sweep- 
ing statement in JAOS 65.53 (1945): “all dis- 
cussion on the position of h[ieroglyphic] H[ittite] 
among the I[ndo-] E[uropean] languages is just 
so much wasted time.” 

I entirely agree, of course, with the other state- 
ment of Goetze, that “for comparative purposes 
only those parts of the language can be used that 
are definitely read.” But, according to Goetze’s 
own words, all parts of the language (which 
means, I suppose, signs) are “ definitely read,” 


Prof. Goetze 


with the exception of three signs. This means 
that, out of some dozens of phenomena examined 
by Gelb and me for purposes of linguistic classi- 
fication, one (the centum-satam isogloss) is per- 
haps not quite certain. But how about the other 
ones? And furthermore: how many signs are 
of uncertain reading even in such well-known 
languages as Greek or Latin? (Uncertain, of 
course, does not mean unknown; and the reading 
of those three signs in hieroglyphic Hittite is 
surely not unknown). 


(2) Goetze insists that “despite Bonfante’s 
denial, the argument by which the readings $u, ke, 
ki, are obtained is itself based on the assumption 
that the language to be deciphered is a satem 
[sic!] language.” Here Goetze asserts, but does 
not bring a proof or argument against my re- 
marks; so there is nothing for me to add. But at 
the end of the same paragraph Goetze writes that 
about the sign which Gelb reads §u “ we know only 
that it is the representative of I[ndo-] E[uropean] 
k’ [sic!] and cannot be ku, su.” With this sen- 
tence, in my opinion (and, I think, in the opinion 
of practically all Indo-Europeanists today) Goetze 
has already granted that hieroglyphic Hittite ts a 
satam language, for the reasons which I presented 
in JAOS 65. 261 n, 3 (1945). 


(3) Goetze admits he had not seen Pedersen’s 
work, which I cited, and says this is “ regrettable.” 
I appreciate his attitude, but still think that it 
would be better to read carefully what a colleague 
writes, and gather all the pertinent information, 
before criticizing him. He further says that he 
has now seen Pedersen’s book, and that “ Peder- 
sen’s counter-arguments have not convinced ” him. 
Since, once more, he does not bring any new proof 
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or argument for his thesis, but merely says “he is 
not convinced,” there is nothing to discuss. 


(4) Goetze says Sturtevant “cannot” have 
discussed the Indo-European *to-pronoun “ and its 
Hittite background ” in 192%. This problem is so 
defined by Goetze himself in JAOS 65. 52 (1945) : 
“none of the opponents—not even Bonfante him- 
self—has ever expressed himself [on the exactitude 
of this assertion, see JAOS 65. 262 (1945) G. B.] 
on what I regard as the most important argument 
in favor of the Indo-Hittite hypothesis. It is con- 
tained in an article of Sturtevant’s in Language 
15. 11-19 (1939) where it is shown that the pro- 
noun *so/to- of the I[ndo-] E[uropean] languages 
is an innovation the genesis of which is clarified 
by c[uneiform] H[ittite].” Now I read in JAOS 
47. 176 (1927) the conclusion of Sturtevant’s 
article published in that issue: “While Indo- 
European *to- is clearly a pronominal stem with 
some traces of a connective force, Hittite ta is 
merely a connective with an affinity [?] for the 
enclitic pronoun as. We have here, I think, strong 
evidence for Forrer’s theory that Hittite separated 
from the parent stock long before the Indo- 
European languages (in the narrower sense) 
parted company. At that early date **to was a 


connective particle which stood at the beginning of 
its sentence or clause and was commonly followed 
by one or more enclitic pronouns or adverbs. 
Hittite preserves just that condition ; but the Indo- 
European parent speech itself completed the amal- 
gamation of particle and enclitic, yielding finally 
the state of affairs that we have seen in Homer 


and in the Satapatha-Brahmana.” It seems to 
me this is essentially the same theory (as far as 
our problem is concerned) and with exactly the 
same consequences, as that presented in Language 
15. 11-19 (1939). 


(5) Prof. Goetze claims that “the prominence 
given to the alternative: satem [sic!] or centum 
corresponds to that given to the same question by 
Gelb, Hittite Hieroglyphics III (p. 21; the only 
linguistic classification mentioned there) and by 
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Bonfante-Gelb, JAOS 64, 173-7, 181 (6 out of 22 
pages, 4 of which are introductory).” Now, it 
does not seem quite correct to mention in this 
connection Gelb, Hieroglyphic Hittite III, a work 
not devoted to comparison with other languages, 
but to decipherment (the mention of the centum- 
satam problem is quite incidental there). Neither 
Gelb nor I ever asserted in any of our works that 
this problem was central, fundamental, essential 
or anything of the kind, let alone the only problem 
on which to base the study of the linguistic posi- 
tion of hieroglyphic Hittite as Goetze apparently 
thinks. I even stated quite the opposite in JAOS 
65. 263 (1945), without the slightest contradiction 
with any previous statement of Gelb’s or mine. 
Nor do I think that the importance of this, or any 
other problem, can be calculated on the basis of the 
number of pages that are devoted to it, since 
obviously, for a multitude of reasons, important 
problems can be treated very shortly, and secondary 
ones can take up a great deal of space (moreover, 
5 pages out of 22 is not at all exorbitant). The 
fact remains that many other problems concerning 
the linguistic position of hieroglyphic Hittite have 
been treated by Gelb and myself which Goetze 
ignores entirely in both his comments. 


(6) I would like to add, at the end, that with 
regard to the problem which I clearly stated and 
emphatically repeated was essential—namely, 
which linguistic method we have to follow: that of 
Schleicher, of Schmidt, of Bartoli, or some other— 
Goetze has not a word to say. And still, it seems 
to me, everything hinges upon that: in every 
scientific discussion we must know first of all 
where we stand, how we investigate, and what 


we discuss. 
G. BonFANTE 


Princeton UNIVERSITY 





11 would also remark that, out of these 5 pages, 
more than two (pp. 173-5) are devoted to the discussion 
of other authors’ theories, and should not be counted; 
our contribution to the question occupies less than 
three pages (175-7). 
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Enki and Ninhursag, a Sumerian “ Paradise” 
Myth. By Samvuet N. Kramer. ([Supple- 
mentary Study No. 1 of the BULLETIN of the 
American Schools of Oriental Research, New 
Haven, Conn.] 


The once celebrated Poéme sumérien du Paradis 
had fallen very much out of sight since it was 
realized by controversialists that its discussion had 
generated more heat than light. Nor was the inter- 
est sustained by discoveries of new fragments of 
the defective text ; Dr. Kramer, who may be trusted 
to let nothing of this sort escape him, is able to 
name only one addition since 1915 to the Phila- 
delphian tablet which he re-edits in this mono- 
graph. It may be added that another fragment of 
a duplicate exists. This was found at Ur, is unpub- 
lished, and unfortunately even the text is not avail- 
able at this moment. It is the top left corner of a 
tablet preserving the first few lines of the poem, 
and smaller remains of lines in the second column. 
These show an important variant in the Ur ver- 
sion: a speech is proceeding in which A tells B 
that the lands surrounding Sumer, such as Elam, 
Magan, Meluhha, Turki8, Amurru and others will 
bring their characteristic products (as gifts?). 

That Dr. Kramer has succeeded in putting this 
strange story into truer perspective will not be 
doubted by anyone who compares his careful read- 
ings and sober translation with the fancies of 
earlier versions. It is characteristic of his realism 
that he recognizes the difficulty which confronted 
the critics of Langdon, and of his modesty that he 
admits its continued existence even after his own 
great advance in understanding the text. If the 
story is not about Paradise, the Flood, and the 
Fall of Man, what is it about? It may be safe to 
assume that the myth has the common general pur- 
pose of describing how certain things or circum- 
stances came into being, so that their supply or 
operation can afterwards be controlled by the use 
of magic. In this story the central episodes are 
clearly the springing up of the eight plants, Enki’s 
eating of them, and the consequences. These 
plants grew up from the seed of Enki which, by 
some intervention of Ninhursag (l. 187), was 


diverted from its place and must have fallen upon 
the ground. Enki ate these plants and thus con- 
sumed his own seed. In consequence of this he 
became pregnant in eight of his members, and the 
pains he suffered in each were the pains of labour. 
They were relieved by the birth-goddess Ninhursag ; 
laying Enki beside her (1. 250) she aided him by 
this sympathetic magic to give birth to eight gods. 

The notion of a male god being impregnated with 
seed and giving birth to divine offspring, grotesque 
and offensive as it is to us, is a relic of primitive 
mentality, that ‘ silly simplicity? which Herodotus 
ascribed to the barbarians. It belongs to magic 
and is not, of course, obscenity for its own sake. 
There are several examples in ancient mythology. 
The Egyptian spells against Apep include an 
account of creation by Ra; he gave birth to gods 
and goddesses after copulation with his hand 
(Budge, From Fetish to God, p. 434, and Faulkner, 
JEA. 23, p. 172, 24, p. 41). A less known instance 
is now revealed in the Hurrian(?) myth of 
Kumarpi, where there was a contest between Anu 
and Kumarpi involving various obscene trans- 
actions. The most significant passage is that re- 
cently quoted by Giiterbock (Orientalia, 1943, p. 
344) in his detailed review of Otten’s edition— 
Anu said to Kumarpi ‘erstens habe ich dich ge- 
schwingert mit dem schweren » zweitens 
habe ich (etc.) mit dem Fluss Aranzah, drittens 
(etc.) mit dem schweren Gott Tami.’ But by far 
the nearest to this Sumerian story are the disgust- 
ing details related in the Contendings of Horus 
and Seth (Chester-Beatty Papyri, no. 1, translated 
by A. H. Gardiner, p. 21, 22). Isis cut off the 
hand of Horus not from loathing but because it 
would become pregnant. She then sprinkled the 
seed of Horus on the lettuces, these were consumed 
by Seth (as were the plants by Enki in the Sum- 
erian myth), and Seth became pregnant. At the 
command of Thoth the seed of Horus came out 
upon his forehead (having refused the ear) like 
a ‘sun of gold.’ 

Though a multitude of details and the subsidiary 
incidents remain obscure, the origin and effect of 
the eight plants seem to be the kernel of this myth 
of Enki and Ninhursag. Assuming that each of 
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the eight plants is the cause of pregnancy in eight 
parts of Enki’s body, their names should be con- 
nected not only with that part and with the god 
born from it and sharing its name, but also with 
the ‘destiny’ of those gods as decreed by Nin- 
hursag in the last lines of the poem. In this way 
would be obtained a series of eight ‘ equations,’ 
each in the four terms, plant : part of body : god: 
destiny of god, e.g. for the second plant, a-ldl : 
u-tul : ¢nin-til : en md-gan. These term would 


probably repay study, for it would be little surpris- 
ing to find that the Sumerians, whose ingenuity at 
this game was endless, were able to trace a factual 
(and perhaps also a ‘ philological’) relation, and 
thus a magical continuity, between them. It might 
be especially instructive in the case of the seventh 
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plant (name missing), where the possible con- 
nexion with ‘Eve’ has been suggested—an idea 
which has been long in the air; see, in addition to 
Kramer’s p. 9, Holma in Orientalia, 1944, p. 225, 
n. and the Italian journal quoted there. The destiny 
of *-Nin-ti is to be (1. 276) nin-iti-e, which looks 
like a mere assonance, but possibly conceals more. 
At least it suggests that the Sumerian writer was 
not thinking in terms of the homonym for ‘ life,’ 
and thus tends to strengthen a doubt whether the 
birth (although from a male) of an obscure divinity 
presiding over the efficacy of a plant can even have 
given the hint for so fundamental an idea as the 
creation of the first woman. 
C. J. Gapp 


British Museum. 





The Mahabharata. For the first time critically 
edited by Visonu S. SukTHANKAR ¢ (Aug. 
1925—Jan. 1943) and S. K. BELVALKAR 
(since April 1943). Vol. 2. The Sabha- 
parvan, being the second book . . . critically 
edited by FRANKLIN EpcGErTon. [Fascicules 
13 and 14 of the whole work.] Pp. xvii + 517, 
6 plates. Poona: BHANDARKAR ORIENTAL 
RESEARCH INSTITUTE, 1944 (fascicule 13 
issued in 1943). 


Early in 1946 some copies of the Sabhaparvan 
published in 1944 in India reached this country, 
and a belated review in the JOURNAL is now 
possible. 

Seventeen years after the publication of the first 
fascicule of this great edition, we now have an 
impressive row of volumes containing the first five 
books of the great Bharata-epic. The sixth parvan, 
Bhisma, will soon appear, we are told, edited by 
the new general editor, Dr. S. K. Belvalkar. These 
six books contain about 36,800 Slokas, out of an 
aggregate of 82,150 Slokas (Sukthankar’s figures), 
approximately 45% of the entire work; they will 
contain about four times the amount of text con- 
tained in the two Homeric epics; the edition up 
to that point will fill about 4500 of the stately 
pages of the format used. It is a magnificent 
achievement. 

We in America have our own cause to be proud 
of the achievement, for this latest book to be 
published was entrusted to the editorship of a 


distinguished representative of our scholarship 
in the Indic field. European scholarship, es- 
pecially in the person of the great Czech scholar, 
the late Mauriz Winternitz, was instrumental in 
supplying one of the original stimuli towards the 
work. And the Sabhaparvan was originally as- 
signed to Winternitz, whose death, however, pre- 
vented his preparing the edition. To an American 
scholar the task was then assigned, and it has been 
carried out with the same high scholarship that 
has marked the books previously done by Indian 
scholars. It is an interesting coincidence that the 
editor holds the chair formerly occupied by 
America’s life-long student of the Mahabharata, 
KE. W. Hopkins. 

Edgerton’s introduction to this second book is 
the most important piece of general exposition of 
the problems of editing the Mahabharata that has 
appeared since Sukthankar’s great introduction to 
the first book. He reiterates, on the basis of his 
own editorial work, the principles first worked out 
by Sukthankar. In one or two points he finds it 
possible to go beyond Sukthankar. He finds that 
“no scribe, no redactor, ever knowingly sacrificed 
a single line which he found in his original,’ in 
other words, ‘ any passage, long or short, which is 
missing in any recension or important group of 
MSS. as a whole, must be very seriously suspected 
of being a secondary insertion’ (xxxiv-xxxvi). He 
examines the aplication to the critical text of the 
term ‘ fluidity’ and affirms the historical reality 
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of the text (against such questionings as those 
of Sylvain Lévi; xxxvi-xxxvii). Kosambi’s re- 
handling of the concept of ‘ fluidity’ in JAOS 
66.112 f. only shows, by its introduction of an 
anecdote about Sukthankar’s attitude towards his 
text of the Adiparvan, that Sukthankar and 
Edgerton saw eye to eye in this matter in spite 
of differences of phraseology. 

The most startling departure is Edgerton’s dis- 
covery, for the Sabhaparvan, of three streams of 
manuscript tradition rather than the two stated 
for the other books so far edited. He has also 
suggested that possibly the same state of things is 
true for the Adiparvan (and presumably for the 
other books so far edited) ; a reexamination of the 
critical apparatus of the Adi certainly seems to be 
in order. In any case, however, as Edgerton him- 
self shows (xlix), the practical effect is minimal, 
resulting merely in a different incidence of the 
wavy line which indicates that the reading so 
underlined is less than certain. 

Little has been said by the various editors about 
the implications of the critical edition. It is clear 
that every epic study that has been made previously 
is in some measure invalidated, since it was based 


upon a text that was faulty in comparison with 
what we are now given—and it matters little what 
the nature of the study was, grammatical, metrical, 
on the mythology or the realien of the epic, on its 


story content, on its style. There has been some 
realization of the situation. Grammatical studies 
based on the new text have been undertaken in 
India. Edgerton has already published a metrical 
study in this JouRNAL (59.159-74). Other such 
studies will undoubtedly be made. Certainly not 
the least important will be a new evaluation of the 
esthetic merits of the epic. Edgerton in his intro- 
duction to this book (xxviii-xxix) has some re- 
marks on the difference between the genuine old 
text of several passages and the interpolated ver- 
sions given in the vulgate (on which all previous 
studies were made). He, of course, correctly 
warns against letting the esthetic superiority of the 
non-interpolated version have any weight in deter- 
mining the make-up of the critical text. But once 
the text is constructed on the proper principles 
and purged of its secondary insertions, it is 
esthetically finer.’ 





*The most striking insertion to go is Draupadi’s 
prayer to Krsna when she is being stripped of her gar- 
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It may be remarked that the same may fre- 
quently (perhaps always) be said of the critical 
readings as opposed to the vulgate readings, though 
the argument will perhaps sometimes seem to be 
subjective or ex post facto. Those who have read 
the Nala text in Lanman’s Reader and compared 
it with the critical text as published by Sukthankar 
(book 3), will have recognized that often the 
critical reading is stylistically superior to the 
vulgate previously known and used—it is less banal 
in phrasing, or more closely packed, tighter in its 
narrative flow, or even clear where the vulgate had 
been grammatically curious or even almost un- 
intelligible. A similar impression was produced 
by the reading that I was privileged to do with 
Professor Edgerton from his collation sheets of 
book 2 in 1939. One instance from this book will 
suffice, a verse in which Draupadi speaks of the 
fate of her little son Prativindhya as the son of a 
slave after his father has lost his freedom in the 
gambling match. The verse in the critical edition 
(63.29) is as follows: 


manasvinam ajdnanto ma vai briyuh kumédrakéh 
esa vai dasaputreti prativindhyam tam dgatam 


‘Please don’t let the ignorant, bad boys say of 
clever Prativindhya when he has come up to them: 
“ He is the son of a slave! ”’ This striking picture 
of the thoughtlessly cruel action of children as 
viewed by the fond mother is thoroughly spoiled 
in the vulgate text (Bombay ed., 71.29): 
manasvinam ajadnanto maivam briyuh kumdarakaéh 
esa vai dasaputro hi prativindhyam mamatmajam 

Replacement of tam dgatam ‘ when he has come up 
to them’ by mamdtmajam ‘my son’ converts a 
vignette of action into a wishy-washy general state- 
ment. The un-Paninean double sandhi in the 
third pada has been made classical, with replace- 
ment of iti by the verse-filling but meaningless ht, 
and consequent banal replacement of vai in the 
second pada by evam, in order to repair the spoiled 
construction. When such damage has been done in 
the vulgate and such a surprisingly good style 
emerges in the critical text, it is clear that a new 
evaluation of the epic style, or rather styles, is 
necessary. Why the Mahabharata was ranked by 
the Hindus as a kavya was previously only dimly 





ments (Bombay ed., 68.41-6; inserted in critical ed. after 
61.40). Winternitz had already recognized it as an inter- 
polation, partly on textual grounds, partly because of 
the plot of the Ditavikya (Festschrift Kuhn, 299-304). 
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seen; we now have the opportunity to come face 
to face with its high stylistic value. 

This, the first book of the epic published since 
Sukthankar’s death, gives the reviewer an oppor- 
tunity to voice his grief at the loss of a great 
scholar and of a friend. Future histories of San- 
skrit scholarship wi!l rank his work on the epic 
as epoch-making. I shall always remember how, 
when I went up and down in India, I always looked 
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forward to Poona and Sukthankar’s greeting and 
conversation. It is our first opportunity too to 
welcome Dr. S. K. Belvalkar as the new general 
editor. We look forward to the appearance of the 
remaining volumes of the Mahabharata under his 
competent direction. 


M. B. EMENEAU 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA. 





An Indian Riddle Book: Man in India, XXIII: 4. 
Pp. 265-352. Ranchi, 1943. 


The present issue of Man in India bears the 
editorial title An Indian Riddle Book; it contains 
a general sampling of Indian riddles and a general 
discussion of riddles in other parts of the world 
with some reference to India. Three articles are 
printed. The first, An Indian Riddle Book (cf. 
title of issue), consists of riddles in English trans- 
lation listed according to tribe or place of origin 
and collector’s name; 550 riddles appear in the 
following distribution: Bastar State: Muria 40; 
Central Provinces: Agaria 10, Baiga 50, Gond 20; 
Orissa: Bhuiya 4, Juang 18, Saura 10; Chota 
Nagpur: Asur 50, Birhor 5, Kharia 50, Munda 50, 
Uraon 50, Rajput-Kayesth 50, Muslim 10; Bihar: 
Sauria Paharia 16, Santal 50, Muslim 40; Bengal: 
Birbhum District 20, Hooghly and Burdwan Dis- 
tricts 7. Of these the riddles listed Juang, Saura, 
Asur, Kharia, Munda, Sauria Paharia, Santal, 
Muslim, Bengal and some Uraon (at least 275 
riddles) are published here for the first time. The 
remainder are extracted from works by Verrier 
Elwin and Sarat Chandra Roy. 

The riddles are simply given in English without 
original texts or annotations regarding function in 
society, occasion of collecting, nature of informants 
etc. Investigation of the structure of the riddles 
is therefore limited to the sort of semantic-syntactic 
analysis which distinguishes actor, action, object, 
attribute and the like. An understanding of the 


* Of the first 100 riddles in the Indian Riddle Book 
50 appear to have one or the other of the two semantic 
patterns: actor action; thing attribute. For a struc- 
tural study based on the native texts the riddles could 
be analyzed into the classes of their constituent mor- 
phemes, with comparison made on the basis of the 
resultant patterns. 


ethno-linguistic significance of these riddles is 
completely ruled out. For students of the historic- 
geographic distribution of riddles however this text 
remains basically utilizable.? Since the purpose of 
the compilers has been apparently to present only 
a minimal sample of the riddles of many sections 
of India* it may be hoped that further collections 
will be published in the future with original text 
and some descriptive apparatus. The resources 
available to the riddle comparativist are small 
enough the world over and microscopic for many 
areas of India so that even this limited selection 
should be a standard reference until it is super- 
seded by more extensive collections including the 
same texts. 

The second article is: Hztracts from a Riddle 
Note-Book, by Verrier Elwin and W. G. Archer. 
It contains miscellaneous information and specu- 
lation about Indian riddles and about the riddles 
of other cultures. The specific genre: “marriage 
riddles” is mentioned as occurring among the 
Birhors, Gonds, and Pardhans. The function of 
riddles as ceremonial appurtenance of the marriage 
ceremony (present also in Bengal) needs further 
study. Particularly interesting would be a com- 
parison of the types of riddles so used with riddles 
repeated in other social contexts. 

Three folktales involving riddles are given: a 
Gond version of Aarne-Thompson Mt. 851; a Par- 
dhan version, and a Bison-horn Maria version of 


*See Antti Aarne, Vergleichende Ratselforschung I, II, 
III, FF Communications IV: 26-28, Helsinki, Hamina, 
1918-20, for an exposition of the historic-geographic 
method applied to riddles. Archer Taylor’s forthcoming 
work on English riddles will represent an indispensable 
contribution to comparative riddle study. 

* From the numbers included it would appear that the 
compilers stopped each section at fifty riddles when at 
least that many were available. 
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Mt. 927. Again the native texts with word-for-word 
translation would be necessary for a judgment on 
the style of these versions. 

English riddles are quoted and compared with 
African riddles. Muria and some other Indian 
riddles are described as exercises of wit without 
ceremonial significance. The authors make the 
point that riddles differ in form and content from 
tribe to tribe and suggest that local types could be 
defined. The examples they give, riddles on drum, 
grindstone, rice pounder, and country hearth for 
various tribes, barely adumbrate such differences. 
The “local color” factor with riddle comparisons 
varying according to material culture and physical 
surroundings appears to be a probable basis for 
contrasts. 

The last sections of the article take up forms 
of metaphorical expression possibly related to the 
riddle. These include the erotic metaphors of the 
Arabian Nights and Cockney rhyming slang. It is 
not clear that these metaphors should be regarded 
as riddles—an unambiguous definition of the types 
of the riddle seems called for. 

The third paper, The Riddles of Death by Durga 
Bhagwat, is a short illustration of certain Gond 
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ceremonial songs recited in connection with the 
death of married men of the community. Bhagwat 
states that these karsal git propose the question of 
the nature of life and death, and that the answer 
to each riddle-song is life. The songs are sung by 
groups of men with an answer song usually fol- 
lowing each riddle song. If these songs are to be 
regarded as representative of riddle tradition, they 
offer a very interesting example of the blending of 
two genres of folk-literature (riddle and folksong), 
a blending similar to that of the riddle-folktale 
mentioned above. 

This Indian Riddle Book issue of Man in India 
is important for its outlining of the varied riddle 
resources of India. The need for scrupulous presen- 
tations of the original texts of Indian riddles 
should be strongly expressed. Only by preparation 
of such collections of riddle materials can the aims 
of modern riddle study be furthered.* 


W. D. Preston. 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


*Cf. Archer Taylor, A Bibliography of Riddles, FF 
Communications LIII: 126, Helsinki, 1939, p. 5, for a 
statement of these aims. 





Bibliography of the Semitic Languages of Ethiopia. 
By Wor Lzstav. New York, THe New 
York Pusiic Liprary, 1946. Pp. 94. 


This excellent bibliography, published with a 
linguistic map of Ethiopia, is an invaluable addi- 
tion to reference works in Semitic philology and 
linguistics. Although the listing of items has been 
made chiefly from a linguistic point of view, includ- 
ing especially studies of grammar and texts, it will 
also be useful for almost anyone interested in 
Ethiopic philology and culture. The Bibliography 
is annotated, and includes a careful summary of 
the contents of most of the entries. It includes 


both monographs and articles, and goes beyond 
the holdings of the New York Public Library. On 
pages 7 and 8 the order of arrangement is indi- 
cated, thus making the use of the Bibliography 
especially convenient. 

The New York Public Library is to be congratu- 
lated on a publication of such usefulness, and 
especially on the permission given Leslau to include 
titles not available in the Library itself. It is to 
be hoped that the New York Public Library will 
continue in this direction, and will publish addi- 
tional bibliographies based on its holdings but 
extending beyond them. 

ZELLIG S, Harris 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 








NOTES OF THE SOCIETY 


LUCIAN SCHERMAN 


Lucian Scherman, a member of this society since 1939, 
died in Hanson, Mass., on May 29, 1946. 

He was born in Posen (then Prussia, now Poland), 
Oct. 10, 1864, and attended the Gymnasium in Posen 
and the University of Breslau and Munich. He took his 
doctorate at Munich, where he became successively 
Privatdozent and Professor Extraordinarius of Sanskrit, 
and (in 1916) Ordinarius for Asiatic Ethnology with 
special reference to the influence of Indian culture. He 
traveled extensively in India and Burma in 1910-11. 
He was a member of the Bavarian Academy of Sciences 
from 1912 until he was forced to resign in 1939 because 
of his ‘ race.’ 

In 1907 he became Director of the governmental 
Museum fiir Vélkerkunde in Munich. This institution 
he completely made over, both physically and in spirit. 
It was a guiding principle with him that philology, 
ethnology, and art should all be very intimately asso- 
ciated; that none of them could neglect the others with- 
out grave loss. Under him, the Munich Museum became 
a triumphant demonstration of this principle. 


He was also an indefatigable and enormously learned 
bibliographer. For years he edited the very important 
Oriental Bibliography, until the first world war inter- 
rupted it; efforts to revive it later were unfortunately 
unsuccessful. 

In 1939, because of political conditions in Germany, 
he came with his wife to this country, making his home 
with his son, a physician, who had migrated earlier. 
He became an American citizen as promptly as the law 
allows, and despite his age assimilated himself with 
amazing vigor and thoroughness to the country of his 
adoption. 

Among his more important books were Philosophische 
Hymnen des Veda (1887); Materialen zur Geschichte 
der indischen Visionsliteratur (1892); Zur altchine- 
sischen Plastik (1915); Im Stromgebiet des Irrawaddy 
(1922); Buddha in Fiirstenschmuck (1932). He con- 
tributed several important papers to this society’s 
Journal, and many others to various journals in Europe 
and the Orient. 

FRANKLIN EDGERTON 














NOTES OF OTHER SOCIETIES 


ARMENIAN QUARTERLY 


The newly formed American Armenian Cultural Asso- 
ciation, Inc., has as its object ‘the promulgation and 
advancement of study and research in the language, 
literature, art, history and culture of the Armenian 
people’ and the promotion of such study and research 
by, among other activities, publication. To further this 
end a journal, ‘ Armenian Quarterly,’ has been founded 


under distinguished editorship. The first issue has 
appeared—vol. 1, no. 1, Spring, 1946—containing an 
interesting group of papers. Communications on edi- 
torial and business matters should be addressed to the 
Association at Iranian Institute, 9 East 89th Street, 
New York City, N. Y. 





INTERNATIONAL SOCIETY FOR ORIENTAL RESEARCH 


An “International Society for Oriental Research” 
has been founded in Istanbul, Turkey by American, 
French, Turkish and German orientalists. The society 
has been founded in the belief that Oriental Studies, 
especially after the destruction done by World War II, 
may more quickly and effectively be consolidated and 
extended by means of international cooperation than by 
means of separate endeavors within the limits of indi- 
vidual nations. Therefore, the purpose of this society 
shall be the promotion of scholarly research in Oriental 
Studies by means of cooperation, in the spirit of mutual 
assistance, of orientalists of all nations. The society 
will strive to attain this purpose by publishing an inter- 
national journal of Oriental Studies, by supporting 
publication of other scholarly works, as well as sup- 
porting any undertakings which are concerned with the 
scholarly study of the Orient. The society will also 
promote and facilitate cooperation among scholar- 
members by putting them into contact with one another, 
by enabling them to participate in scholarly meetings, 


and by developing among them a spirit of mutual assist- 
ance. The society will also strive to aid members in 
procuring materials for scholarly research, as well as 
any other appropriate measures. 

The chaiman of the founders of the society is H. Ritter, 
34 Inshirah Sokak, Bebek, Istanbul. The dues are LT 15 
a year. For further information contact Richard N. Frye, 
Peabody Museum, Cambridge 38, Mass. 


Bibliotheca Islamica 


During the war the well-known series Bibliotheca 
Islamica, edited by H. Ritter in Istanbul, Turkey, was 
continued and a number of texts in Arabic, Persian, and 
Turkish were published. The most recent of which is 
17 d-Der Diwan des ‘Abdallah al-Mu‘tazz, herausgegeben 
von Bernhard Lewin, Teil IV, Istanbul 1945. 

The Harvard University Press, Cambridge, Mass., is 
now acting as agent for Bibliotheca Islamica in this 
country. 








